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How many of our suffering fellow-creatures are at the present mo- 


ment seeking relief, if not a permanent cure, at the various mineral 
springs of Germany, France, and Great Britain? Few uuderstand and 

preciate the value of these great therapeutic gifts of nature more than 
the English. They know the comparative virtues of alkaline and saline 
sources of different degrees of strength, and they are perhaps more than 
any other civilised nation afflicted with complaints in the treatment of 
which mineral waters are peculiarly efficacious. They have—at least 
many have—the means of emigration and selection, and they know and 
admit that change of air and scene, which the French express by the cir- 
cumlocutory phrase “les convenances hygiéniques du séjour,” play an 
important part in the good done. The mere hypochondriac will not re- 
cover more rapidly at Baden-Baden than at Neris, or at Hom than 
Niederbrunn, and where many mineral waters possess pretty nearly the 
same virtues, it is obvious that, to the consumptive or the gouty, the 
question of conveniences of climate, scenery, and even predilection, may 
all be legitimately considered in selecting a site. The importance, how- 
ever, of such a selection cannot be over-estimated. A celebrated French 
physician, Bordeu, used to say, “I look upon all chronic maladies which 
are not benefited by the use of mineral waters as incurable.” 

There can be no question that, at the present moment, the spas of 
Germany carry the i alike for the efficacy of their mineral waters, the 
beauty of their sites, the ures aud conveniences A Sir: the exception 
of hela “en Allemagne,” said a witty Frenchman, M. Adolphe Joanne, 
“le lit n’existe pas”) of residence, and the admirabie organisation of the 
public establishments. 

The spas of Aix-la-C enjoyed for a great length of time a cele- 
brity which eclipsed all others. Indifference to the comforts and con- 
veniences of visitors, both in the private and public establishments, the 
absence of crowned heads from the old-city of Charlemagne, and the 
uncertainty of vogue and fashion, combined to cause their being sup- 
planted in modern times by more favoured sites. Yet the spring called 
that of the Emperor, taken as a is one of the richest in and 
soda that is known. From Liebig’s analysis a quart contains 0,009 
grammes of sulphuret of sodium, 2.639 of chloride of sodium, and 0.004 
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2 The Comparative Virtues of Mineral Waters. 


of bromure and alkaline iodurets. Unfortunately, the sulphuret is ex- 

volatile. These waters are used chiefly externally, but in either 

possess remarkable en ys a reaction which assumes 

Sea iaumes of0 teecal tow. Hence the waters of Aix-la- 

Soc y useful in affections of the skin ; « phacaecherk rahe eg 

Shakes. Topas mot so potent as the 

eee eet in mer ie Sapare petelly mat wo psbetd the 

and in man prom complaints. The fashion of the place 

: vip of cup ee incon- 

naleadaion tpg teton els Great ve been made in 

age gana ag nage Raley ey epee, aga ona 

i to restore prestige of Aix-la-Chapelle, which is pleasantly 
sedip-anathed, sod in tal of eapecal meiote- aed ogtnis 

legends that are attached to the 

not that the waters which supplied the old 

baths, the vast piscina that was required to meet e capacious 

idea of a Charlemagne, and the so-called “marble bath,” in which Na 

. the Great used to a ae be ozce more restored to the 

and the Gish ‘an exiin tndlidh of Ghs-tsenn andl 


great 
There are thermal and sulphureous waters of similar efficacy to those 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in the neighbouring village of Borcette, and as the 
expenses are much less than in the city, they are resorted to by those to 
sesh." gama oftentimes as important almost as the 


reco 
Ph ce ct Sc im lly snsesiadan bo 
the more important operations carried on there of extracting the salts 
aS. The waters are acrid, saline, and bitter, and to 
» In point of composition they resemble closely those 
of of Seden, Homa. and Nauheim, only they contain more iodine and 
bromine. Hence great efficacy ia tedatainiint ct auitiimnanioy 
laints. Their activity is costiidandily increased by derwese Spe Mutter- 


or residue of the water evaporated to obtain the salt. They are 
heated after the admirable system called that of Schwarz. The action of 
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“the baths is enhanced by the simultaneous use of the waters in 


but the treatment is very trying, being attended by headaches, fever, 
sleeplessness, sore eyes, and even sickness. M. Prieger, the local Aiseu- 
lapius, euperintends the the crisis. Kreutznach is described by Dr. C. James 
as a sufficiently agreeable place of residence, but somewhat “ serious.” 
The great energy of the waters and the class of maladies to which they 
are most beneficial would, we should fancy, cause the patients to court 
retirement. Serofulous complaints are not fashionable—the very word is 
and therefore no one goes to Kreutznach ; t is the thermal 
t first-rate, and tho number of new buildings attest that 
thw ues ao ls favourable ie property ofthe ont tha 
Seer & getiens. They are not, however, 
say, even alluded third edition of Edwin Lee’s Bathe of 
France, Central oa and Switzerland.” 
Ems is nen © CaS mena Se 
ae mor Wr walk, which unites it to Coblentz, the 
pretty which it traverses, the little river whose banks it follows, 








, and the skin becomes soft and smooth, as if the 
water held soapy matters in solution. The establishment called that of 
the “Four ‘Towers” is devoted to the bathing department; the use of 
the douche is, however, as yet very imperfectly understood on the Rhine. 
por A Yyoeey itked. b aera 

| and thei jon is assisted m donkey 
ye Some drink again between fur and Ge the aero, and in 
ing “‘on respire un parfum de bonne compagnie” in the brilliant 

rooms of nschew ya4 ail 
The waters of Ems have been much vaunted in pulmonary affections. 
This reputation was enhanced by the benefits derived from their use by 
the Empress of Russia; their appears, however, from the majo- 
rity of testimonies, to have been much overrated. They are certainly 
useful in nervous affections, and hence the fair sex icularly favour 
Ems. They are also renowned for the cure of sterility. Indeed, it is 
said, that as Agrippina frequented these sources, the dubious honour of 
Caligula’s birth may be assigned to them. bad segevne spring is called 
Bubenquelle, and the waters are used as a douche, but considering from 
what different causes sterility may arise, one common treatment is neither 
ical Tes waters of Bans ave most woudl ta 
dyspepsia, diarrhoea, and affections of the liver, kidneys, and other 
viscera, where there is a preponderance of the acid principle. These 
virtues they enjoy im common with many other alkaline springs, but they 
are : superior even to Vichy, where it is wanted to treat the 
laint without excitement and, consequently, possible irritation. But 
even at Ems a few days’ use of the waters produces disagreeable symp- 
toms, which ire to be averted by the use of aperients or saline 
waters. rte aed! so Mersey Pore yas is, upon the whole, in- 


ferior to Vichy, where a course of alkaline thermal waters is required. 
The Selter or Seltz waters are almost solely in use in bottles. 
eontain small quantities of chloride of sodium, as also of carbonates 


sulphates of soda. Al upwards of two millions of bottles are ex- 
seliod tauaiihy of Gap othucch vtage eh Gas eae ae 
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as waters of Schwalbach are, like other springs of the 





age ; ic young girls and leuchorrhotic females, are the class of 
ergo D8 1 nee ea cagaue vom ar gene aphrmap ec 
ee ‘ing-place. There are spri ‘contain more iron 
Schwalbach, but esti Sheattinaiac qth, Heoni pantest ons tg Gitar 
of the iron, or the resistance which it presents to decomposition by atmo- 
spheric action, and the pleasantness imparted to the waters by the pre- 
sence of carbonic acid. ‘This we do not, for example, meet with at 
Tunbridge Wells. It is important to understand these nice points in 

ing of the comparative virtues of different mineral waters. Schwal- 
was once so celebrated for its anti-sterile properties that it used to 


be a place of pilgrimage, and the good citizens of Frankfort were wont 
to stipulate in their marriage contracts that their wives should not go 








more than twice in their lives to partake of the fecundating waters. 
Close to Schwalbach are the springs of Schlapgenbad, or of the 


snakes, so called from a tradition that the waters thereof are rendered 
viscous and unctuous by the presence of little reptiles (Coluber . 
cens) that abound in the neighbouring mountains. As far as chemical 
date go, these waters would appear to be very innocuous, but chemical 
data sometimes mislead, and experience gives them a decidedly sedative, 
or at:all events a soothing influence. But even if the therapeutic powers 
of the waters are null they have other claims to patronage : they are of 
a bluish tinge, and there is a piscina, or large swimming-bath, which is 
reopens Ho Y hy the gentle sex, to whose already fair skins the water 
has the of giving the semblance of alabaster. Invalids also frequent 

bad'to drink goat's milk, goats being brought for that purpose 
from Switzerland, and fed on the fragrant heights of the Taunus. 

The waters of Wiesbaden belong to the saline thermal class. The 
chief source—the Kochbrun—contains 7.332 grammes of common salt 
in the quart. It was in analysing these waters that Walchner determined, 
for the first time, the presence of arsenic, which has since been found in 
most mineral waters. ‘Ile Wiesbaden waters are used chiefly in the form 
of bath, and are very stimulating,—hence they are best adapted for com- 
plaints of a chronic character. They have been much recommended in 
—— theumatism, but it must be in the torpid and = wy stage of 
i maladies, and the gouty persons who go to Wiesbaden for relief 
must not _ that they will have to go through a period of aggrava- 

ion before they can expect to derive any benefit from them. 

The waters of Weilbach are sulphureous and cold, and they present 
some features of peculiar interest. They have an especially lowering or 
sedative effect. M. Roth, the resident physician, explains this result by 
supposing that the waters dissolve the blood globules. Be this as it may, 
they are of advantage to plethoric patients, and in all cases of con- 
gestion » cerebral, omar. 7) or otherwise. No other 


source, with the exception of Penticouse, in Spain, is known, having 
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similar valuable properties; that is to say, curing congestive diseases 
without acting as an aperient. Yet are thse springs very litle fe 
quented, and the establishment looks like a monastery’ in the Taunus, 
surrounded by a brilliant town, yet itself silent and neglected. ' 
The springs of Soden are wy foe eorw nme Pe 
much in strength. The one known as No. 6 4 is the strongest, 


Must we admit (says Dr. Constantin James)—and it is the most commonly re- 
ived i of the day—that these waters are indebted for theit chief 
effects in the treatment of pulmonary affections to the direct action of the 
chloride of sodium? ‘The derivation produced by the action of the bowels, no 
doubt, plays no small part. But we ought not to omit, xt the same time, the 
influence of hygienic conditions. What can be more favourable than the position 
of the village at the foot of the mountains, protected from the winds of the 
north by the Feldberg and the Altkénig, the two loftiest summits of the chain 
of the us. The air is, in consequence, of remarkable purity, and almost 


always of an equable temperature. Add to these advan a calm and peaceable 
mt fp of fe, rural resbatel, and walks without fatigue fn shady paths. 


This would grant but little real medicinal virtue to these vaunted 
springs. If they act simply as a derivative, one would rather adopt 
milder saline aperients than chloride of sodium, but there is no dou 
that they do possess other properties, more particularly from the combi- 
nation of this salt with others with bases of magnesia, lime, and iron, and 
from the presence of more active medicinal agents, as brome and iodine, 
M. Thilenius, the Hippocrates of the site, administers only two or three 
glasses in the morning, with milk. He thus obtains mild laxative results, 
the effects of which are much more beneficial than more hasty purgation. 

At a short distance from Soden, and like it at the foot of the Taunus, 
are the cold ferruginous waters of Kronthal, They are little frequented, 
although possessing eminently valuable properties, They are very 
gaseous, and contain saline pt in addition to iron, a cireum- 
stance which gives them an advantage over Schwalbach, whose waters 
are often too astringent. 

Homburg is to Hesse what Wiesbaden is to Nassau, not only a 
source of wealth to the principalit , but actually its chief town, The 
pangs are artesian, and issue forth from the oriental extremity of the 

aunus. They belong to the saline muriatic class, and vary in strength. 
Patients generally begin at the Elizabeth spring, which is the weakest, 
and finish with the Emperor. The stomach reconciles itself easily with 
the Louis spring, which is the most gaseous. The Stahlbrunn is at once 
saline and ferruginous. The class of diseases which are said to derive 
most benefit from the use of these waters, whether taken internally or as 
baths, are the various abdominal affections. 

Dr. Aldridge says of Homburg : 

The situation of the Brunnens is one of the chief advantages of Homburg, to 
which the equality of its climate gives additional value. These springs emerge 
in a broad, valley, nearly half a mile from the town, and the pure, 


t air, and the sensation of | gp around you, are of themselves suffi- 
cient to exhilarate and invigorate. contrast between one’s sensations in 


this airy valley, which is to the north and east, and those experienced 
upen Yallitig Other spas, was very much in favour of the former. We remem- 


























heim, which are said to excel all others in the quantity of carbonic acid. 
According to Liebig, O. Henry, and Mialhe, one pint contains 1.576 of 
free carbonic acid. pocsniigg dg see sckem ow Balk rtaeh ngewe 


water, over Seltz, Pyrmont, Spa, Bussang, Saint Alban, or any other 
known ¢pri fos bene tre sminety wal all ae of i 
and ity ; their efficacy is in the presence of a small pro- 
een eee sen snk Hitt 5 ine and bromine. ‘They also 

bottling better than most gaseous waters, and some three hundred 
thousand cruchons are exported annually. 

One would naturally imagine, from the great crowd of persons who 
flock every year to Baden-Baden, that its Brunnens are the most power- 
ful and ious in Germany. This is, however, by no.means the case; 
and, on the contrary, they hold a very secondary position, as far as their 
therapeutic virtues are concerned. Strangers go 1 gp may owcassy 
png “Hipage ye Chaweng > aa sadly wa sre P 
place is really a centre varied attractions, whi ve depicted by 
ae eepanry Eugéne Guinot in his “ Bté i Bade.” 

e ti moment overs with tn matters. We — 
to confine ourselves simply to the question e ive efficacy 
the different mineral waters, in at ealitied’ aia All 
the Brunnens at Baden-Baden are thermal. The chief is the Ursprung, 
at whose sources are the remains of a Roman tower. It is a saline 
muriatic spring, but less gaseoys and less saline than those of Wiesbaden. 

compared with Nauheim, the salts are nearly as 3'to 25! ‘The 

i ‘the Baden waters are. ed to lie in their temperature. 
At the Trinkale, or drinki all kinds of mineral waters are par- 
as is also goat's Baths are also to be obtained at all the 
“The mineral waters of Baden,” says Dr. Constantin James, 
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is situated in Lower Franconia, at nearly equal distance from 

Wurzburg and Bamberg, and in the centre of a very fertile valley, watered by 
the Saale. It is surrounded on all sides by gently swelling hills, summits 
are clothed with groves and vineyards, which add to the salubrity of the atmo- 

here at the same time that they impart a rural character to the town. Kis- 
singen would be unknown, nay, perhaps it would not even exist, were it not for 
its mineral and saline waters. The latter appear to have been known to antiquity, 
for some learned persons believe that Tacitus alludes to them in the a 
his Annals in which he describes the fight of the Hermondures and 
(a.p. 59), who disputed among themselves the possession of certain springs 
renowned for their production of salt in that part of Germany, As to 
mineral waters, their reputation is of modern date. 

There are three principal sources: the Rakoczy, the Pandur, and ‘the Max- 
brumn. gi Tag senegal from 10 deg. to 11 deg. cent., the waters of the 
Rakoczy, which is the most important source, have, like the others, been united 
rae Dap me well, whence they make their way, bubbling through and 

tic stones. These waters are perfectly clear and inodorous ; tasted, 
at first slightly acidulated and saline, they leave an after dense of bitterness, 
which has nothing disagreeable init. Exposed to the air they deposit a yellowish 


The Rakoczy is a richly mineralised water, and, ing to M. Liebig, 
contains in every quart 8.554 grammes of fixed principles, as f : 
Chdorie of potaadion oy 
of potassium... ; 

Chloride of magnesium. 0.342 
Carbonate of lime . 1.060 
Por esees pe is tn 0.031 

p meen cs lt ns OE 
Bromide ofsodum . . 0,008 


The Pandur assimilates closely to the Rakoczy in its nature. Ouly the salts 
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same crowd over again in the ev m six ight o’ 
has its turn then. It stn eee in the evening on 
account of its less eae. Es properties, which do not disturb the night’s rest as 





__ the Rakoezy spring would do. | 
The dose in which these waters are drunk is made a good deal a matter 
of indifference : it is generally from three to six in the morning, and 


from two to four in the evening, but beginning with less. As a general rule, 
Cn,petiont ought not to imbibe more water the stomach can bear with 
co . 


The waters of Kissingen, more especially of the Rakoczy spring, are 
essentially penetrating and laxative. Their therapeutic action is admitted 
to be remarkable. They are solvent and eliminating, yet at the same 


time the presence of iron and carbonic acid counterbalances the too 
debilitating effects of the chlorides. 


Diseases of the liver, more especially simple hypertrophy, find (says Dr. Con- 
stantin James) a most powerful medication in the waters of Kissingen, which 
by their effects remind one to a certain extent of the justly celebrated 

rings of Vichy. Let us remark at the same time, that if the waters of both 
res localities the title of fondantes, or solvent, this qualification applies 
itself much more to the results obtained sine to-the wildiec? bation “4 the 
mineral water. We know, in fact, that Vichy is in great part indebted for 
its faculty of resolving congestions to the manner in which it disassociates the 
materials which have co to give origin to the said congestions ; now 
Kissingen disassociates the matters in the same manner, but it also further 
¢liminates these materials by the greater activity which it imparts to all the 
secretions, and in particular to the intestinal secretions. I think, then, that it 
is not wandering into the errors of a merely humoral medicine to signalise this 
paper of the waters of Kissingen as materially favouring their solvent 
ac 


These waters are most useful, then, in all cases of congestion, whether 
of the liver, spleen, kidneys, uterus, or any other organ. In gout they 
are most useful, when the arthritic principle is active in the abdominal 
viscera, producing what the Germans call venosity, and the French ob- 
struction. 


Bathing is also a good deal practised at Kissingen, both with the 
waters of the Pandur and of she Melénaitellel;‘a very reinackisble edline 
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intermittent spring. A splendid thermal establishment has been insti- 
tuted at this latter spring, and associated with it is a complete bathing 

Kissingen is a very mes rs The. Kursaal, built in the style 
called Neo-Germanic, Cwthtel the Chevalier de Gaertner, Aamir. a 

ificent colonnade 800 feet in length, and which extends by its right 
wing to the Rakoezy. In the centre of the edifice there is a capacious 
saloon. Renan SN 8 POTENGI SN AO 
of the favourite spectacles is the action of the intermittent spring. The 
artesian spring of Schonborn also presents the rarer phenomenon of 
bursting out in a high column of water whenever the sounding-rod is 
suse: Patients have not far to go from Kissingen to get a tonic 
~weaetined — waters prove too — bilitatin a There are excellent 

i an ings at close by. 

Tho opzing called id Tieeshonen,te Basaclas ingieneetliiy 
deemed to be one of the purest of all the ferro-gaseous springs in Europe. 
It was much frequented by Louis of Bavaria, who had a magnificent 
Kursaal erected there, but it has gone out of vogue since it has been no 
longer frequented by royalty. The springs of Heilbrunn, also in Bavaria, 
are rich in iodine and bromine, like the waters of Challes and Wildegg, 
and are said to be positively “ des sources amaigrissantes.” Dr. C. James 
says that he has himself seen persons who were troubled with fat get 
lean without their health suffering materially. Waters of such potency 
must, however, have some effect upon the glandular structures, and 
cannot be too cautiously taken or too strictly watched. It is obvious, for 
example, that if some springs are celebrated for their fecundating virtues, 
these, as also indeed most alkaline waters, would have precisely an 
opposite effect. 

The springs of Frankenheil, in Bavaria, present the peculiarity of a 
combination of carbonate of soda, iodine, and sulphur, such as is not met 
with elsewhere, and that in proportions which are considered to be happily 
adapted to enhance their efficas ; for the principle nist not be lost sight 
of that the therapeutic value of a mineral water is not solely determined 
by the amount of substances held in solution, but by the facility with 
which these substances are absorbed by our organs and afterwards assi- 
milated. Hence these waters are of great value in certain exanthematous, 
scrofulous, scorbutic, and other eruptions, as also in cases of hypertrophy 
of the liver and spleen. 

Wildbad, situated in one of the most picturesque valleys of the Black 
Forest, has several mineral sources, very slightly saline, but which are 
much in vogue as baths. Nowhere is the system of the ease better 
understood or more pleasantly and effectually carried out. It is no longer 
the narrow cell, the small and inconvenient bath, only fit for King Pro- 
crustes, a mixture of hot and cold water, often made at hap-hazard, a 
total absence of frictions, no couch for repose, an abrupt transition from 
the heat of the bath to the cold air, without any other protection than a 
little linen, neither warmed nor aired, as is the case in most modern 
baths ; every piscina at Wildbad has its own source, all repose on native 
granite, having a bottom of fine and light sand, which forms a kind of 
soft carpeting, upon which the patient can luxuriate in a reclining pos- 
ture. ‘The mineral waters make their way bubbling through this bed of 
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sand, keeping both it and the waters of the bath in a constant state of 
pleasant agitation. Besides this perpetual renewal of the water, every 
piscina is emptied after each séance, and the sand is washed with an 
abundant stream. A bath called “of cleanliness,” is a condition for ad- 
mission which is essential to every bather. There are eight of these 
piscias, four for men and four for females, but there is one which is very 
richly decorated, called the Furstenbad, or Prince’s Bath, in which the 
two sexes bathe at alternate hours. The baths of Wildbad are essentially 
tonic. Dr. Kerner says of them that “they make eld'men young again, 
and they restore to those who are exhausted by toil and fatigue new 
strength and new vigour.” Dr. C. James asserts that they have a per- 

marvellous effect in diseases of the spine. The baths of Liebenzell, 
in the same neighbourhood, are more highly mineralised than those of 
Wildbad, vet their action is not so potent. The springs of Deinach, also 
in the Black Forest, are rich in carbonic acid and some salts. 

The springs of Canstadt, near Stuttgard, in Wirtemberg, resemble 
those of Kissingen in their properties, and may even be preferred to 
them where a more rapid determination towards the bowels is desi- 
derated. : 

The thermal springs of Gastein, near Saltzburg, in Austria, are 

among the least known and yet the most important in Central Germany. 

The site is itself remarkable, the springs burst forth from granitic rocks 

at the fall of Enz, one of the most magnificent in Europe, at the ex- 

tremity of the Pass of Lueg and of the perilous defile of Klamm. A 

gallery of crystal has been thrown across the waterfall, and the vapour 
the springs may be seen ascending from the foam beueath. 

These waters, used chiefly as baths, are tonic, stimulating, and essen- 
tially aphrodisiac. There is some mystery associated with these peculiar 
—— The old alchemist Paracelsus declared that they were in- 

for these virtues to the presence of arsenic. Dr.C. James coun- 
tenances these views. ‘There are mines of copper, gold, and silver, he 
says, highly arsenidal in the neighbouring valley of Bockstein. There 
is even a lake called Pockart, more commonly known in the country as 
the Poisonous Lake, the waters of which contain so much arsenic that 
no fish can live in them, no plants grow on their banks, and any living 
creature that ventures to drink of them dies soon afterwards. Add to 
this that if taken internally the waters of Gastein always cause nausea 
or sickness. 

It is to be remarked that the presence of arsenic in mineral springs is 
@ comparatively recent discovery. The presence of this active mineral 
and powerful therapeutic agent was first discovered by M. Tripier in 

ia. This was followed up by M. Walchner detecting its presence in 
the waters of Wiesbaden, and soon after that it was found, as in the case 
of iodine, that it was in reality commonly present in all mineral waters. 
M. Chevalier found it in eight mineral waters in France, and these include 
all the most celebrated— Vichy, Plombiéres, Bagnéres, &c. 


We have thus (Dr. C. James remarks) a new principle come to take its place 
among the constituent elements of mineral waters. The perfect harmlessness of 
these, demonstrated by the experience of ages, attests that the arsenic which 
they hold in solution does not impart to them any poisonous properties. But 
does this arsenic play any part in their therapeutic action ? There is the great 
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difficulty. If we are to judge from the kind of enthusiasm with which its 
presence in the different mineral springs is proclaimed, it would seem that 
arsenic, the name of which revealed up to the present time but trifling notions 
of medicinal virtues, should have become suddenly a universal panacea. Thus, 
when it is said that a spring is arseniferous, it would appear as if all further 


panegyric was superfluous. 
These are crude impressions which must be resisted. No doubt but that 


arsenic must play some part in the action of mineral waters, since certain springs, 
as for example » bem of Mont Dore and of Bussang, contain as much as one to 
two milli es to the quart, and the same mineral is even still more abun- 
dant in those of La Bourbole. Such an amount is not to be despised, more 
especially when we consider that the least active salts acquire great power from 
the mere fact of their being naturally dissolved in the mineral water. What 
may then not be the case with a solution of arsenic? But our experience stops 
at that point. To attempt to indicate, except as a mere hypothesis, the part 
which appertains to arsenic in such a case, is to go in advance of facts, and, 
consequently, to expose oneself to grievous errors. It is indeed sufficient to 
cast one’s eyes over the list of arsenical sources to see that they belong to the 
most opposite chemical categories, and that their medicinal action is equally 
distinct. Arsenic cannot, then, be looked upon as their only, or even as their 
mee ge therapeutic agent, without which we must admit that which is very 
absurd, that its properties vary and transform themselves according as it is 
associated with ferruginous, alkaline, gaseous, or muriatic sources. 


We do not precisely see the soundness of Dr. C. James’s views on this 
question. Arsenic, at least in this country, so far from being unknown, 
has long enjoyed considerable celebrity as a medicinal agent. It is 
designated in the “ London Dispensatory” as ‘“‘a medicine of great effi- 
eacy.” It has been long used in Lincolnshire, under the name of “ the 
ague drop ;” and in Cornwall, where ague abounded previous to the in- 
troduction of copper works, its mere fumes caused these afflictions to vanish 
from the country. In the East Indies the native physicians employ 
white arsenic for the cure of syphilis and elephantiasis. It is also used 
as an antidote to the bite of the hooded snake (Cobra del capello). The 
fact that arsenic has been in use in Lower Austria from ancient times to give 
plumpness to the figure, clearness to the skin, and beauty and freshness 
to the complexion, as also to improve the breathing and give longness 
to the wind, has attracted great attention in this country, from the asso- 
ciation of the former properties with a case of intense moral obliquity, if 
not of criminal turpitude ; and they certainly demonstrate that valuable 
therapeutic properties belong to this peculiar mineral, although, as 
Professor Johnston justly remarks, the chemico-physiological wetion 
of arsenic in producing these curious effects has not as yet been experi- 
mentally investigated. (“ Chemistry of Common Life,” vol. ii. p. 206.) 
The fact of the action remains, however, the same, and we cannot for a 
moment entertain the idea that it would be null when diffused even in 
homeopathic proportions in mineral waters—no more so than iodine or 
bromine. The question as to how far that action may be affected by 
the presence of other mineral substances, and how far it may be modified 
by a saline, alkaline, or ferruginous bias, remains undoubtedly to be in- 
quired into, and to be determined, but to say that arsenic must be the 
only and principal therapeutic agent, or no agent at all, does not appear 
to be a correct view of the case. It is contradicted by Dr. C, James him- 
self where he attributes potent aphrodisiac virtues to the springs of 
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Gastein from the hypothetic presence of arsenic. Nor does it appear 
more logical to state that it is absurd to suppose that the properties of 
arsenic may vary according as it belongs to a ferruginous, an alkaline, 
a saline, or other source. We admit that principle in the case of all 
other mineral substances, why deny it in the instance of arsenic? We do 
not mean to say that the action of arsenic, as such, would be altered ; 
we only mean to = tree as in the instance of iodine and bromine, its 
peculiar action may be modified by the action which the other substances 
taken in combination with it may have upon the human economy: 

Most monarchs have their favourite spas. The Emperor of Russia 
favours Kissingen ; the Emperor of France, Plombiéres; Louis of Ba- 
varia, Bruckenau ; and the Emperor of Austria, Isch]. This latter place 
is a pretty site, situated in the heart of the Salzkammergut, or region 
of salines, on the banks of the Traun, in the midst of gardens and woods, 
and surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, clad with a rich vege- 
tation. Dr. C. James denies, however, almost any therapeutic virtues to 
the cold saline springs of this spot so favoured by royalty. He attributes 
almost everything to the change of scene and air, and the imbibition of 
milk. He is so far upheld in these views that milk is the chief thing 
asked for at the Kurhaus; and the local Hippocrates, Dr. Mastalier, 
writes, not on the virtues of the salines, but on those of “ le petit lait 
alpestre.” The Hdtel Tallachini, or Elizabeth, is said to have no equal 
in Europe—it is quite a palace. 

Baden, near Vienna, is compared by Dr. C. James to Enghien, near 
Paris. It is, however, quite a different thing. Nowhere are baths 
attended by a greater or a more mixed concourse of human beings than 
at Baden ; and not even at Toplitz are the wants of the public more 
extensively provided for. There are all kinds of baths, from the luxu- 
rious closets of Thérése to the rude, wooden piscine of St. Joseph; and 
from the more recent and elegant baths called those of Antoine to the 
great swimming-baths—real naumachi#—with cabinets, teachers of swim- 
ming, and even refreshments. Baden presents a strange and motley scene 
at the height of the season, at first scarcely comprehensible to the modest, 
retiring Englishman. 

Carlsbad, in Bohemia, enjoys a well-merited celebrity. Its principal 
source is the admitted queen of mineral waters. It is hotter, and its 
waters are more abundant than those of any other spring. It is an aquatic 
voleano. It also contains a great variety of mineral substances: salts, 
especially of soda; iron, manganese, strontian, iodine, bromine, arsenic, 
boric acid, and a variety more. With so many therapeutic agents, it is 
impossible to explain precisely the operation of the Carlsbad waters. 
Certain it is, however, that they are very powerful, and that their 
tendency is eminently what the French call “ fondantes et résolutives.” 
They are hence especially valuable in diseases of the liver. The waters 
of Mery and of Kissingen will triumph over simple hypertrophies, but 
those of Carlsbad have been known to cure far more serious cases—cases 


where the liver, as with some East Indians, fills up nearly the whole 
cavity of the abdomen. They are equally efficacious in gout, gravel, 
chalk stones, diabetes, and other analogous affections. On the other 
hand, they hasten the fatal crisis where there are organic lesions, as in 
hemorrhages, tubercles, cancer, syphilis, or softening of the brain. Carls- 
bad presents several peculiarities: it is expensive; the Kurhaus is an 
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establishment of an inferior class; no gaming is allowed; no ices, fruit, 
salads, cheese, or other articles forbidden by the faculty, are allowed at 
the tables of the restaurants, and there are few resources save in walks. 
On the other hand, the arrival of a new patient is announced by a flourish 
of trumpets from a neighbouring tower.* 

Marienbad, in the same neighbourhood, is another Carlsbad, only, as 
Hufeland said, Carlsbad refroidi. What has been said of the one applies, 
therefore, to the other. There is, however, a difference of import. It is, 
that the Carlsbad waters are more stimulating than the Marienbad, whilst 
those of Marienbad, being more strongly saline, are more purgative, and 
therefore better adapted than those of Carlsbad where the patient is of a 
plethoric temperament. The sources belong to the monks of Teple; and 
we are told that their able administration upholds all that has been said 
of the skill of religious orders in the management of public establishments. 

Franzenbad, near Eger, is distinguished by the most efficacious mud 
bath in Germany—a country where such are often had recourse to. 
There are also some saline ferruginous waters in the same neighbourhood 
of great value. Tiplitz, like Ischl, is as renowned in diplomacy as in 
therapeutic agency. It is a city of congresses. The waters, chemically 
speaking, possess but little to recommend them, yet is their medicinal 
influence used in baths most remarkable. Their action is essentially 
stimulating, and that more especially on the nervous system. They are 
hence most beneficial in atonic gout and rheumatism, in various neuralgic 
affections, in palsy, and old wounds. 

There are some efficiently depurative waters at Bilin, also in Bohemia, 
As to the mineral waters of the well-known Sedlitz, in the same country, 
they are only used bottled, as is the case also with the waters of Pullna 
and Saidschutz. The so-called Sedlitz powders have nothing analogous 
with the real Sedlitz waters. The latter contain no sulphate of soda, 
but a considerable amount of sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salt). For 
more purgative purposes, the waters of Friedrichshall, in Saxe Meiningen, 
are much preferred in the present day to those of Bohemia. They require 
less water to be efficacious, and they leave no bad constipating effects 
behind them. The mineral waters of Salzbrunn, in Silesia, enjoy a 
reputation equal to those of Ems for the cure of pulmonary affections. It 
only remains to remark that among all waters the richest in iodine and 
bromine are those of Iwonicz, in Gallicia, at the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains. They also abound in saline substances, and have the reputa- 
tion of being sovereignly efficacious in secondary syphilis. In Germany, ° 
what is called the cure by grapes, “ cure de raisin,” is considered essential 
with many to the treatment by mineral waters. This cure consists, 
strangely enough, in the consumption inwardly of some five or six pounds 
of grapes per diem, living well at the same time, but abstaining from 
all vegetables save potatoes and carrots. The treatment is rather a 
tempting one, especially on the banks of the Rhine. 

France is peculiarly rich in mineral springs. Statists reckon no less 
than 950 in 331 different places, and of these 138 are used internally 
and externally, and 198 internally only ; 153 have their medical inspectors 
appointed by government; yet, whilst the establishments in Germany are 





‘ * Provided (an amusing peripatetic philosopher recently remarked) the patient 
arrives with a suitable retinue. No blast heralds the arrival of a pedestrian. 
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every favoured by the presence of the best and choicest society, those 
of = baer much he frequented—a fact which Dr. C. James attributes 
not to their inferiority in therapeutic virtues, but to their general in- 
‘feriority in resources, as also to the expense attendant upon the use of 
the waters. 

The most renowned sourees in France are met with in the Pyrenecs 
and in the voleanic district of Auvergne. Those of the Pyrenees are 
sulphureous, with a basis of soda, and are hence deemed to be more 
efficacious than if they had a basis of lime. The alkaline also pre- 
dominates over the saline principle, but they are wanting in fixed air. At 
the head of these springs porate eT the Eaux Bonnes, in the Vallée 
@’Ossau, and which are now by a good, available road. There 
are several hotels, but no Kurhaus or Kursaal. These waters are 
essentially stimulating and revulsive. The stimulating action is not only 
general, but it concentrates itself upon all organs that are congested, and 
notoriously the lungs. Hence their great efficacy in pulmonary complaints. 
They are also much used in strumous affections, but only with the very 

oung. With adults the waters of Baréges are much more efficacious. 
The season lasts from three to four weeks, some persons having to go 
through two seasons, or, as we should say, courses. The waters are used 
almost solely internally, the first time at eight in the morning; at ten 
there is breakfast, after that mountain excursions on foot, horse, or 
donkey ; at four, the waters again; at five, dinner—generally a very 
genuine affair ; after dinner, promenade on the horizontal terrace, over the 
valley of Laruns, till sunset, when the cold mountain air drives the patients 
home. Sea-bathing is generally recommended to complete the cure, and, 
as with the other Pyrenean spas, Biarritz is preferred on account of its 
proximity, its fine expanse of level sands, and its delightful climate, little 
or no wind blowing during the months of July, August, and September. 
Eaux Chaudes are also close to Eaux Bonnes. There used to be a steep 
rocky ascent and descent between the two, but now a good road has been 
cut on the face of the mountain. There are six sulphureous springs, 
which, although called Eaux Chaudes, are not so hot as most of the 
Pyrenean mineral waters, and yet are more so than those of Eaux Bonnes, 
with the exception of Mainvielle. Hence the latter are most used for 
bathing, the former for drinking ; but neither of them equai certain other 
waters in the Pyrenees in their therapeutic virtues. Cauterets, a pretty 
little town in the High Pyrenees, is surrounded by mineral waters, all 
sulphureous and thermal, and much in vogue, as a variety of advantages 
can be derived from their slightly varying nature. ‘The site of both 
village and baths of Saint Sauveur are alike hewn out of solid rock. 
These waters, a little more alkaline than those of Eaux Bonnes and its 
neighbours, are much in vogue in nervous affections—“|’apanage,” says 
Dr. C. James, “des personnes du monde,” and unknown to the working 
classes. 

Baréges, the queen of mineral springs in the Pyrenees, is situated in a 
wild and rocky ravine. The houses are mere wooden constructions, re- 
moved in winter time, when the place is given up to wild bears and the 
torrents and avalanches, which are in keeping with such savage scenery. 
These waters are thermal, and eminently sulphureous—the sulphate 
being that of soda. It was at Baréges that Lonchamp first determined 
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the presence in the waters of the substance called Barégine, and since 
found, also, in all the Pyrenean springs. It is a kind of gelatinous, or, 

as it is sometimes called, vegeto-animal matter, which imparts a certain 

unctuousness to the waters ; but its therapeutic virtues have never been 

satisfactorily determined. The waters of Baréges are less rich in sul- 

phates than those of Bagnéres de Luchon, but the sulphur is so fixed and 

unchangeable that they are in reality more efficacious. The most cele- 

brated of al! the sources is that called Du Tambour, and which yearly 

effects wonderful cures. Yet are the establishments of Baréges upon the 

most miserable scale—a poverty-stricken building, with narrow com- 

ments, like so many cellars, without light or air, and three piscine— 

the military, the civil, and the pauper—which are supplied with the 

water that comes from the private baths! With such resources, and a 

Siberian climate, it is easy to imagine that those who have the means of 
selection will not go to Baréges when they can obtain mineral waters of 
similar efficacy elsewhere. They are, however, of wondrous value to the 

warlike Gauls, being sovereign in the treatment of old wounds; few 

foreign bodies are said to resist for a long time their expulsive action: 

they are the real “ eaux d’arquebusade,” and nothing but arms in scarfs, 

legs in various kinds of supports, and bodies on crutches, are to be seen at 

the promenade, which does not hence present either a very animated or a 

very inviting aspect. 

Bagnéres de Luchon is situated in one of the most magnificent valleys 
of the Pyrenees. It is approached by an avenue of lime-trees bordered 
by handsome and commodious houses. There are ten different sources, 
al, like Baréges, rich in sulphate of soda. The thermal establishment is 
also comparatively satisfactory, if not all that might be desired. These 
waters readily decompose on being exposed to the air, and assume a 
yellowish colour. This is owing to an excess of silica. If, then, Bardéges 
possesses greater virtues than Bagnéres de Luchon, the latter possesses 
the same virtues in a minor degree, with the addition of comforts not to 
be procured for love or money at the first-mentioned place. Bagnéres is, 
indeed, considered to be a delightful place of residence, with beautiful 
excursions around, notoriously the lake of Oo, the valley of Lys, and the 
“ Port de Venasque,” whence the Maladetta may be seen in all its terrors. . 
Bagnéres de Luchon has a rival in the analogous mineral sources of Ax; 
but at this latter place we do not find, Dr. C. James tells us, “ cette 
heureuse aisance, ce luxe intelligent qui indiquent une clientéle opu- 
lente.” 

At Vernet, in the Eastern Pyrenees, there are also thermo-sulphureous 
springs, which, issuing from a lofty position in the rocks, enable the 
bathing-rooms to be kept at so high a temperature that they can be used 
at all seasons of the year, and they are hence much sought after in cases 
of rapid consumption that will not bear delay. The same thing obtaing 
at Amelie-les-Bains, which are said to be of specific value in the treat- 
ment of phthisical affections. The action of the waters is aided here by 
the inspiration of sulphureous vapours. 

Among the saline sources of the Pyrenees are those of Ussat, renowned 
chiefly for female complaints, and where, at the season, the fair patients 
may be seen sitting at their doors, plying their needles till the time comes 
to go to the bath. At Bagnéres de Bigorre, which has been called the 
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metropolis of the Pyrenees, there are also thermal, saline, and ferru- 
ginous springs. The mineral waters, however, the most rich im sulphur, 
as also in chloride*of sodium, in the Pyrenees, are those of Labassere, but 
as yet they are only used trans to Bagnéres, for there is no esta- 
blishment at the springs. 

The mineral springs of Central France are more particularly concen- 
trated in the volcanic districts of Auvergne and Bourbonnais. The 
valley of Mont Dore is especially one of the most singular and pictu- 
— in Auvergne. It gives birth to six thermal and one cold 
spring, all gaseous, and containing small proportions of different salts ; 
so small, that the celebrated chemist, Thenard, attributed their thera- 

tic agency to the sole presence of arseniate of soda—an opinion which 
Dr. ees undertakes to combat upon the same insufficient data which 
we have already discussed. Close to Mont Dore is the Puy de Sency, 
the loftiest of Central France, with a Chateau du Diable and Gorges 
d’Enfer—names which convey some idea of the grandeur of the surround- 


ing scenery. 
p> ccoin neighbourhood is the renowned Puy de Ddme, with 
numerous mineral springs, amongst which La Bourboule, the most 
arsenical of any spring known, very gaseous and strongly mineralised; 
Saint Nectaire, celebrated for its incrustations ; Royat, allealine and ferru- 
ginous; Saint Allyre, ferruginous and acidulous, and also remarkable for 
its petrifactions ; and, lastly, Chateauneuf and Chateldon, alkaline and 
ous. 

The Cantal district boasts of the more renowned sources called 
Chaudes-Aigues, the hottest springs in France, and Vic-sur-Ceére, where 
are found united alkaline salts, muriatic salts (chlorides), and ferruginous 
salts. These waters are said to be invaluable in diseases of debility of 
the liver and kidneys. Experience has also designated them as essen- 
tially lithontriptic. The mmeral springs of Vichy, the most celebrated 
in France, having been the subject of previous special description, we shall 
not enter into details on the present occasion. These sources are all of 
them eminently alkaline, the bi-carbonate of soda predominating over all 
other mineral constituents. They contain, however, small proportions 
of arsenic and iodine, which must have some influence. In the same de- 

ment (Allier) are the mineral springs of Néris, Saint Pardoux, and 

bon |’ Archambault—springs of minor importance, yet the latter of 
which were most in vogue of all the mineral sources of France in the 
time of Louis XIV. 

The sources of Bourbon Lancy (Sadne-et-Loire) possess rather an his- 
torical than an actual interest. It is related that they cured Catherine 
de Medicis of a sterility of ten years’ standing, and had something to do 
with the birth of Charles IX. They have in modern times been favoured 
by the support of an opulent marquis—M. d’Aligre—but they are not 
much in vogue. The sources of Saint Honoré (Nidvre), founded upon 
a vast Roman piscina, are sulphureous, alkaline, and slightly iodurated. 
They are the only thermal sulphureous springs of Central France, have 
been found to be of great benefit in pulmonary affections, and, although 
much less potent, can be had recourse to when the sprin of the 
) mm scarcely accessible. In the same are the sources 

Pougues, in vogue in the time of Henry IIL. and IV., Louis XIII. 
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and XTV., and are still considered to be specific against the gravel, 
containing as they do carbonates of lime, soda, and magnesia. Add to 
this, they have an advantage over Vichy, that they are not debilitating ; 
on the pera they are stomachic and strengthening. 

The mineral springs of Eastern France are chiefly saline, and of a less 
elevated temperature than those of the volcanic regions of the centre. 
There are a few, however, as Plombiéres and Bains, which have some 
relations with rocks of igneous origin, and contain alkaline sulphates 
and carbonates. 


The little town of Plombiéres is situated in a deep valley at the southern 
limits of the Département des Vosges ; it is dominated from the west to the 
east by two high mountains, which compress it within a narrow space. A kind 
of torrent, l’Eau Gronne, traverses it in all its length, but its waters are in part 
vaulted over and removed from sight. The climate of Plombiéres is temperate 
and very salubrious, although atmospheric vicissitudes are very abrupt, and 
storms are exceedingly common. 

This town is one of those in which I met with the greatest number of thermal 
establishments. There are no less than five: the Imperial Bath, the Temperate 
Bath, the Bath of the Capucins, the Roman Bath, a the Ladies’ Bath.* 

The Roman Bath is a charming pavilion situated in the centre of the town, 
where was formerly a Roman piscina; its architecture is very graceful. It is 
lighted by a glass dome, and its floor, all of marble, is heated by the thermal 
waters beneath. There are twenty-four bathing-rooms, each of which is roomy, 
and supplied with a douche, as also “avec les ajutages nécessaires pour les 
injections.” The Roman Bath is more ey frequented in rainy weather 
and during the autumnal evenings, which are always cool in mountainous 
regions. 


It is needless to detail the names and temperature of the different 
sources which supply the numerous establishments at Plombiéres. Those, 
however, of the Bain Impérial are called les étuves d’enfer, from their 
high temperature, comparable almost to those of Aix, in Savoy. 


These waters have this in common, that they are all unctuous and of a per- 
fect transparency; they have no odour, although the vapour that escapes trom 
them has something in it that is slightly unpleasant. They are tasteless at 
first, but after being exposed for twenty-four hours to air and light, they 
acquire a very disagreeable taste, without at the same time forming any deposit. 

Soapy waters present something softer to the feel than other springs, and 
hence their distinctive name. This pretended soap, on which so many hypo- 
theses have been suggested, appears to be nothing more than an aluminous 
matter, with which ‘the waters are charged, and which is infinitely subdivided 
during its subterranean transit. Notable quantities of such a substance were, 
indeed, shown to me in the fissures of the feldspathic rocks, through which the 
mineral waters percolate; nor has it any particular medicinal virtue. (We 
should be mach more inclined to trace this saponaceous quality to the presence 
of silicates of magnesia and alumina; that of the silicate of soda is already at- 
tested by analysis. Such substances might have a real therapeutic agency, 
which would not be the case with the more clayey decompositions of feldspar in 
the rocky crevices, 

The waters of Plombiéres are very slightly mineralised. A quart of the 





* Since this was written, the Emperor Napoleon LII., who has honoured the 
mineral springs of Plombiéres with preference over all others, has laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new establishment, to be called “ The Napoleon Baths and Hotel.” 
Plombiéres was also much in favour with the Empress Joséphine. 
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spring of the Crucifix, which is that most commonly drunk, only contains, ac- 
~—— to the recent analysis of MM. O. Henry and Lhéritier, 0.317 grammes 
of fix 


principles, of which 
mmes. 
Carbonate and silicate of soda. . . 0.048 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia . =. . «(0.041 
Sulphate of soda. ; : ; . 0.081 
QClilorideofsoda. . . . ~. « 0.045 


as also traces of silica, of alumina, of iron, and of arsenic, with no carbonic 
acid. They are then, chemically speaking, such insignificant waters, that one 
does not know what class to rank them with. And yet, by a peculiarity which 
we have before had occasion to notice, these waters enjoy the most real and im- 
portant therapeutic properties. 

The effect of these waters is to give tone to the appetite, and to sen- 
sibly increase the urinary secretion. The soapy water is more especially 
mixed with wine ; it is much less mineralised than the other sources, and 
is consequently lighter to the stomach. The baths are highly stimu- 
lating at first, but when used in excess, as for an hour, or an hour and a 
half, become, on the contrary, exceedingly prostrating. This effect is 
traced by M. Duval and M. Lhéritier to the asthenic influence of the 
arsenic held in solution by the mineral water, an opinion which is, as 
usual, combated by Dr. C. James. The waters of Plombiéres have been 
as yet most used in cases of gastralgia and those dyspepsias which are the 
result of serious disorders ; they are also of great use to convalescents. 
They have also been much in vogue for affections of the womb, sterility, 
nervous affections, and rheumatic gout. They are not, however, at all 
adapted to lymphatic temperaments, and they actually hasten the develop- 
ment of tubercles in the lungs. 

The springs of Bourbonne, celebrated with the Romans, are still much 
in vogue in the present day for neuralgic and even paralytic affections, 
for old wounds, and for those abdominal congestions which follow upon 
intermittent fevers ; but, like Luxeuil, Bains, Bussang, Contrexville, and 
Vittel, all also in the Vosges, and presenting great variety of mineralisa- 
tion, they are eclipsed by Plombieéres. 

France boasts, in addition to these local concentrations of mineral 
springs of numerous other sources scattered over the land, and many of 

em possessing valuable and important therapeutic properties. Such are 
the springs of Castera Verduzan in the Gers, sulphureous and ferru- 
— ; those of Campagne in the Aude, as renowned as those of 

ncausse and Bourbonne in diseases consequent upon intermittent fever ; 
those of Crausac in the Aveyron, specially antifebrile ; those in Uriage 
in the Isére, close to Grenoble, and renowned in the treatment of com- 
plaints of debility; and a number of others too various indeed to 
enumerate. The environs of Paris even boast of their mineral waters. 
Those of Enghien, once high in renown, are sulphureous ; those of Passy 
and those of Auteuil are both slightly ferruginous and saline. 

It is almost needless to say that the Alps, with their varied geological 
structure and contrasted configuration, give birth to many important 
mineral springs. Among the most celebrated are those of Aix, in Savoy, 
thermal and sulphureous; those of Saint Gervais, at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, calcareo-sulphureous ; those of Loeche, the piscina at which pre- 
sents a motley scene of young and old, girls at boys, soldiers and 
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monks, peasants and nuns, all floundering about in the same great bath! 
Weissemburg, coming into repute for pulmonary affections; Pfeffers, 
celebrated for nervous cases; Baden, too often confounded with Baden- 
Baden ; and Schinznach, with its baths for cutaneous complaints. 

Lastly, Italy has also its mineral waters of more or less value, espe- 
cially to its own population, but not always easily accessible to strangers. 
Among the more celebrated are the springs of Acqui, in essen 
known for their mud baths ; Lucques, in Tuscany, thermo-saline; Monte- 
Catini, also in Tuscany, muriatic ; La Porretta, in the Roman States, 
sulphureous and bituminous, and giving off so much carburetted hydro- 
gen, that it is actually utilised as a lighting gas. 

There are two mineral springs, one sulphureous the other ferruginous, 
within the city of Naples itself. There are others—one only, however, 
that is thermal—connected with Vesuvius, and others in Ischia. Man 
of these were of great repute in olden times, but have been neglected, 
and have in consequence lost favour in our own day. The springs of 
Castellamare, Bagnoli, Pisciarelli, that in the Temple of Serapis, and 
those of Gurgitello and Citara, in Ischia, are almost the only ones still 
in vogue. 

It only remains to us to intimate that Dr. C. James grants but a very 
médiocre intérét to the mineral waters of England, although some of 
them are far from possessing mean therapeutic virtues. We have, for 
example, the thermal springs of Bath, Buxton, and Matlock. The Bath 
waters contain carbonic acid gas, some salts of soda, silica, and a little 
iron. The Buxton waters contain also the same mineral substances, and 
both are of decided use, more particularly in certain forms of gout and 
rheumatism. The Matlock springs are less mineralised, and are used 
chiefly internally. We have also several cold mineral springs of different 
characters, saline with a small proportion of iodine, at Cheltenham and 
Epsom, ferruginous at Tunbridge Wells, and sulphureous at Harrowgate. 
We do not know where, except from a spirit of depreciation, Dr, C. 
James derives the idea that the hydro-sulphuric acid of the springs of 
Harrowgate is derived from the decomposition of vegetable matters. It 
is in the same spirit that the learned doctor intimates that, as British 
customs have a touch of originality which is to be seen in all matters, so 
it is in winter and not in summer that it is customary to follow a course 
of water-cure in England! The statement is not consistent with truth. 
Witness the seasons at Matlock, Buxton, Harrowgate, and Clifton. True, 
that the factitious waters at Cheltenham may be imbibed by old Indians in 
winter as well as in summer, and that gouty and rheumatic patients may 
avail themselves of the thermal waters at Bath or Buxton in the winter 
season, as several springs in France and Germany are also places of resort 
in winter; but the English are not more given to oddity in the use of 
mineral waters than some of our continental neighbours are given to 
unjust depreciation—possibly, in this instance, too, to cover a Britannic 
source, for James is not a name of French origin. 
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A RACE WITH TIME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 

Tue trial was just over, and the suffocating court was slowly emptying 
itsel& What with the intense heat of the weather, and the close, tainted 
atm even the calm judges themselves thought they should never 
be cool again. The judges had retired quickly from the scene, the oldest 
and gravest of them with the tears yet wet upon his cheeks, for he had 
been moved to no ordinary emotion while passing the awful sentence of 
DEATH upon the young and lovely woman who stood in the dock before 
him. It was no common case which had brought the public together 
that day, from far and wide, and the prisoner’s was no common crime. 
Sure never had a dark deed been committed, involving so great an in- 
terest, or whose attendant circumstances comprised so mysterious a field 
of romance. What had been the previous career of the lady (let us eall 
her so: she held that position when arrested), people could not exactly 
learn. Some told one tale, and some another : in these unhappy cases, 
the most outrageous stories get promulgated. The crime, for which 
Sophia Lyvett had been condemned to death, was child murder. A gen- 
tleman, of g family, believing her to be all she ought to be, had marritd 
her in direct defiance of the wishes and commands of his parents. A fearful 


punishment was to overtake him ; rare, indeed, does retribution approach 
so quickly. On the 7 day of their arrival home, ere they had been 


united a fortnight, a child of some one-and-twenty months old, her child 
—it may be well not to inquire into these back details; the bare facts are 
sufficient to glance at—was brought home to her by the countrywoman 
who had taken c of it from its birth, and who, from family changes, 
was unable to keep it longer. Overwhelmed by the terrible situation in 
which this placed her, expecting every moment the appearance of her con- 
fiding and unconscious husband, she took a cord which lay close at hand, 
put it round the child’s neek, as he lay asleep upon her bed, and delibe- 
rately strangled him. Then she had to conceal the body, and she kept 
it by her all that night and all the following day, when she stole out with 
it in the darkness,’an ugly bundle, and put it, as she thought, out of sight 
of man for ever. Not so: murder will out, sooner or later. Terri 

soon, it proved for her, for ere the morning’s sun had risen high and fi 

over the London world, the little burden had been found. Suspicion 
fell upon her. Oh, poor criminals! when you do these things in the 
silence and secrecy of the dark night, and think that there is no eye upon 
you, that in this world, at least, you are safe from detection, you forget that 
there is ONE EYE, above, which never slumbers or sleeps; that the ways 
of the avenging angel are not as your poor, narrow-sighted ways, and 
that what you deemed was a secret between you and the darkness, shall 
speedily be proclaimed upon the house-tops! So it was here. She was 
arrested, committed, and had this day taken her trial; been found guilty, 
and condemned to death. Never was guilt more conclusively brought 
home to man or woman, and the peculiar atrocity of the crime, delibe- 
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rately committed on her own innocent, sleepin a * child, rendered her a 


mark for detestation throughout the kingdom. e deceit she had prac- 
tised upon him who was now her husband, Frederick hs a came in 
for its share of opprobrium. Not one, no not one, been found to 
py sa or excuse her, in spite of her youth and beauty. The learned judge 
ne 208 So Sitee that never had he tried a woman whose 
crime was 0 “y 09 whom punishment would be more 
justly inflicted, cobs he ar ured her—and it ye here his feelings gave 
way—to give her mind wholly to repentance and to prepare for death, 
for that no mercy whatever would be accorded her in this world. The 
unfortunate creature was hissed by the idlers outside when she was re- 
moved from the court, as she had been hissed at her appearance there, 
and people gloried in saying to each other that they would gladly walk 
ten miles to see her hung. Public indignation spoke out loud against 
the miserable criminal, Sophia Lyvett. 

A small knot of men stood are together, ere they left the court, 
some of them in barristers’ gowns. The attorney-general had hastened 
away, but the second par for the crown lingered. He was on inti- 
mate terms with the legal firm, Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett, upon 
whom so great a disgrace had fallen, through Frederick Lyvett’s head- 
strong connexion with the unhappy woman. A junior partner in that 
eminent firm, a Mr. Jones, made one of the group. He was a lion 
amongst them in court that day. 

“ Of course,” he observed, “ there was no hope, from the first, that she 
would get off, but it will be an awkward stain, mind you, to have clinging 
upon the family. James Lyvett—it’s true he is the very incarnation of 
pride—will never hold up his head again.” 

“It’s bad enough for him, but what must it be for Fred himself ?” 
quoth a queen’s counsel. 

“ Poor fellow!” responded Mr. Jones, “ he has never held up his head 
since she was taken.” 

“Is he disenchanted yet, Jones ?” demanded Mr. Dunn, a very young 
man in a wig. 

“‘T should think so. It was an awful piece of duplicity to palm off 
upon him.” 

“ The marriage, you mean.” 

Mr. Jones nodded. “ But Fred did play the fool richly, there’s no 
denying it.” 

“ Every man does, when he makes a low woman his wife,” observed 
the silk gown. 

“ And Fred has the pleasant consolation of knowing that he plunged 
into it of his own accord,” returned Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Mr. Lyvett said the 
other day, that he must be—what was it ?—a martyr to remorse, or 
some such poetical sentence. They said all they possibly could to him, 
Mr. Lyvett and James, and his mother too, I believe, to dissuade him 
off the girl, and the more they said, the more obstinately Fred was bent 
on having her. They told him she would bring on him a life’s disgrace : 

and so she has.”’ 

“ But they could not have known about the—the child?” eried Mr. 
Dunn. 

“* What a fool you are, Dunn! 


1? 


was Mr. Jones’s answer, its eompli- 
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mentary tone being accounted for by the fact that he and the gentleman 
were close chums. “Ifthey had known about that, they would have 
locked Fred up in a lunatic asylum first; and Fred himself would have 
gone to one, rather than have done it. Fred's not short of honour: he 
only wants brains.” 

“ There’s many a one with less brains than Frederick Lyvett who con- 
trives to make a show in the world,” remarked the queen’s counsel, sig- 
nificantly. 

“ You know old Castlerosse,” resumed Mr. Jones, “ how hot-headed 
he is ?” : 

A nod from his hearers. 

** Well, old Castlerosse, by the strangest accident, happened to be 
down at the country place where Fred went to get married. Fred 
thinking he should do the job all quietly, in an out-of-the-way, rustic 
parish, and nobody be any the wiser: like she thought, I suppose, when 
she made a noose in the packing cord. And just when the parson had 
come to the interesting sentence, ‘ Wilt thou have this woman to be thy 
wedded wife ?’ old Castlerosse started forward, like the ghost in the play, 
and forbid the marriage. Charley Castlerosse says he wished himself 
up in heaven just then.”’ 

“‘ Charley Castlerosse !” 

“‘ He was down there, acting bridegroom. No—what d’ye call it ?>— 

msman. Charley told me he knew it was all up with Siu the mo- 
ment he heard his uncle’s voice ; and so it has proved; for old Castle- 
rosse won't do the least earthly thing for him since, and the fact has 
got about, and Charley, poor fellow, daren’t walk through Middlesex for 
fear of the writs. But I was going to tell you. Old Castlerosse, in his 
rage, nearly rose the church roof off, aud finding that was no go, calmed 
down to entreaty, and did, all but, go prostrate on his knees to Fred, 
praying him to stop the marriage, or at least to delay it till Mr. Lyvett’s 
appearance, who was speeding down on the telegraph wires. It was of 
no use, Fred was like a mule, would hear no reason, and ordered the 
parson to proceed. So he and the girl were made one, old Castlerosse 
protesting against it, and telling him he was entering into perdition.” 

“ Perdition it has turned out, and no mistake,” said Mr. Dunn. 
“There can be only one thing worse than having your wife hung, and 
that’s your mother. I wonder Fred Lyvett does not hang himself, and 
get out of it.” 

“ Fred’s going on the Continent, there to hide his diminished head,” 
said Mr. Jones. ‘ He was only waiting the result of the trial. Had it 
been an acquittal g 

“Tt never could have been an acquittal,” interrupted Sergeant 
Wrangle. ‘ The proofs were too notorious.” 

“* Well, but there’s an ‘if’ in all cases, and the law deals in flaws and 
miracles,” persisted Mr. Jones. “Had an acquittal been pronounced, 
Fred would have stopped in England till he had rid himself of her by a 
legal process: as it is, the law rids him of her by a more summary act, 
and Fred starts directly. ‘This was Fred’s own proposal, and was finally 
decided —_ in a family conclave, which Mr. James refused to attend. 
He is awfully incensed against him, is James.” 

“ How does he mean to live ?” 
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“ He has an income, and the family will make it up more. So he 
to vegetate in Poland, or Siberia, or ars ; anywhere that the 
] > 


English don’t congregate, and there expiate his folly. 

“T say, Jones,” cried Mr. Dunn, watching the departure of the 
higher wigs of the profession, “ did not you know her once ?” 

Mr. Jones nodded. “I was getting spooney after her, but she cured 
me at the beginning.” 

* How ?” 

“ Drew a knife on me.” 

“By Jove! A nice lot! I should think Fred Lyvett won’t put on 
mourning for her. What a premium the windows will be at!” 


Il. 


Ir wanted but three days to that fixed for the execution, and the 
wretched prisoner was in the condemned cell. Since the trial, she had 
been morose and sullen. Whatever her inward anguish may have been, 
it was not betrayed to those around her. The chaplain could make no 
impression on her whatever, his visits, his conversations, were suffered, 
not welcomed; and even her father and mother, who had been allowed 
interviews with her, were received in the same callous, sullen manner. 
Poor old broken-hearted people, who were convulsed with grief. 

On this day, Friday, her mood changed. Whether it was the near 
approach of the end that was startling her to feeling, or whether—as 
may be inferred —it was that a sudden loophole of escape presented itself, 
most unaceountably overlooked before, cannot be told. Certain it is, 
that early on this day she grew strangely excited, demanding that her 
mother should be sent for without an instant’s delay. 

In compliance with her wish, urged in terms that almost startled the 
authorities, the mother was summoned. It would appear that the pri- 
soner then put her in possession of certain details connected with her pre- 
vious history, not known before. She spoke in an under tone; and 
those, whose duty it was to be present, caught but a word, here and 
there. The prisoner was urging her mother to some step, some exertion 
in her behalf. 

** Sophiar,” wailed the poor woman, through her tears, “ I would go to 
all the great folks in the land, I would go to the queen herself, I would 
walk my legs off, if I thought it would be of any avail to save, or even 
lengthen, your life, poor child!” 

“ Don’t I tell you it will save my life?” feverishly uttered the prisoner ; 
“it must save it. After all I have now told you, do you think he will 
dare to refuse? Why do you stop here, losing time? It is short 
enough, for what has to be done.” 

“ Give me a moment, child. Let me think over what you have said, 
and see my way clear. It has bewildered me.” 

The prisoner turned impatiently away, and the mother sat thinking, 
her head down, moving first one hand and then another, as the various 
panes of what she was deliberating upon presented themselves to her 
mind. 

“If your Aunt Foxaby was but in town, Sophiar!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, raising her beak “‘ She might help in this.” 
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“ You don’t want my Aunt Foxaby!” exclaimed the prisoner; ‘the 
lees that move in thie alfair the better. Numbers would not avail with 
him. You can accomplish it if you please; and if you do not, 
and I suffer on Monday ilty murder.” 

Mrs. May rose, heaving a deep sigh. “The thing,” she said, “is 
to find out where he lives. You say it is near Bel > 

“T say it used to be, some street near there. I forget i name and 
the number. I”—the unfortunate prisoner looked round, as if, in a 
moment of aberration, she forgot her desk and things were not at hand, 
as in her own drawing-room—“I had the address; but it is not here. 
Get a ‘ Court Directory:’ you'll find it there.” 

“ A what?” asked Mrs. May. 

“ A book called the ‘Court Directory,’ ” irritably explained the pri- 
soner. “They will let you look at one in a bookseller’s shop: if not, 
you must go to the expense of buying it. You will not begrudge that to 
save me.” 

‘Oh, child!” uttered the mother, with a rush of tears, “ how can you 
say these cruel things? I would give my own life thankfully to save 


“ You will not forget the name?” said the prisoner. 

The poor woman shook her head. ‘I shall only remember it, hence- 
forth, too well. Is he married ?” 

“‘ What has that to do with it? No.” How could she utter so deli- 
berate an untruth? she, so near the grave ! 

Later in the day, Mrs. May found herself in the neighbourhood 
of Bel uare. She had apparently discovered the address required, 
for she ed the steps of a house there without hesitation. A for- 
midable footman, all splendour and powder, threw open the door. 

“ Does Captain Devereux live here ?” 

** No, he don’t.” ; 

“No!” she uttered, with a petrified, seared look. ‘ Where does he 
live, then ?”’ 

“* Colonel Devereux lives here.” 

* Colonel Devereux—perhaps it is the same,” she added, after a pause. 

“Colonel Devereux was Captain Devereux once,” the man con- 
descended to add. “ What do you want?” 

“ IT want to see him,” she replied, making as if she would enter. 

“* Not so fast, my good woman. The colonel is not to be seen.”’ 

“Oh, but I must see him, I must see him,” she returned, in excite- 
ment. “ Please, sir! good sir! let me enter!” Her tears fell, her voice 
rose to a wail; she pressed forward, and he pushed back. In the midst 
of this, two ladies, who had alighted from a carriage, came up the steps. 

“Ts anything the matter?” inquired one of them, turning a very 
plain, but kind face upon the applicant. 

“This person wants to see the colonel, my lady. I told her he was 
absent, but she does not believe me.” 

“Oh, ma’am, oh my lady,” cried Mrs. May, her ears catching uncon- 
sciously at the title, as her equally unconscious hands caught humbly at 
the arm of Lady Harriet Devereux, “let me see Colonel Devereux, and 
I will bless you evermore. I am upon a business of life and death.” 

‘Colonel Devereux is not here at present,” returned Lady Harriet, 
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“but is it anything in which I can aid you? Step im: you seem in 
great distress.” 

She led the way to a room, the other lady entered with her, and the 
applicant followed. Lady Harriet untied her bonnet, and sat down. 
“What is the matter?” she inquired. “ What did you want with 
Colonel Devereux ?” 

“To see him, to see him. Oh, ma’am, please to let me see him.” 

“ Colonel Devereux is not in England,” calmly ments Lady Harriet. 
“ He is expected, He may be home even to-day, or he may not be home 
till next week.” 

“ Next week!” groaned Mrs. May, the last words speaking to her a 
volume of despair. ‘Then it would be too late, for she would be in her 
dreadful grave.” 

“Can you not explain your business?” resumed Lady Harriet, sur- 
prised at the words, and interested in the stranger’s deep and evident 
tribulation. ‘“ Who are you ?” 

“ My lady, if I tell you who I am, perhaps you will turn from me with 
horror,” she answered, the tears dropping from her we “you will, 
maybe, order your servants to kick me down the steps of your house.” 

“‘T think not,” said Lady Harriet. “I can feel for distress, no matter 
what may have led to it. Speak out.” 

“There’s a poor creature—you must have seen it in the newspapers, 
my lady, for they was all full of nothing else—now lying in prison, 
rm waiting to be hung,”’ whispered Mrs. May, putting her hands before her 

e. 

“Sophia Lyvett,” interrupted Lady Harriet: and the other lady, one 
younger and far prettier, who had stood at the window, looking out, 
glanced hastily round. __ 

“| am her most unhappy mother—oh, ma'am! don’t despise me more 
than you can help. Indeed, we have always lived respectable till now, 
and I and her father would have died to save Sophiar from committing 
such a wicked crime.” 

“T respect your grief, my poor woman,’’ observed Lady Harriet, after 
a pause of astonishment, “ but it is of too grave a nature for mes or any 
one else, to alleviate. What was the purport of your application to me 
-—to Colonel Devereux ?” 

“T brought him a message from her. If I could deliver it to him, it 
might lead to the saving of her life. She knew him once, She was out 
as a governess, and she knew him then.” 1% 

“ At Lady Tennygal’s ?” 7 gan the younger lady, interchanging 
a glance of meaning with her friend. 

Mrs. May turned short round: she probably had not noticed that any 
one else was in the room. “ Like it was, ma’am,” she answered, “ I 
think that was the name, but Sophiar, poor thing, was fond of keeping 
her doings a seeret from us. Colonel Devereux—Sophiar this morning 
called him captain—was a brother of the lady’s; he was a stopping there 
when she was.” 

“Well?” questioned the younger lady, who, though Mrs. May little 
thought it, was the Countess of Tennygal. 

“She says he can help her now. He ought to, ma’am, for it is through 
him she is where she is.” 
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“ Through him!” uttered Lady Harriet, in an accent of wondering 
disbelief. “ What ever do you mean ?” 

“ My lady, the child was his.” 

“ What child ?” 

-“ The child for which she is to suffer.”’ 

The Lady Harriet Devereux half rose from her chair, and then sank 
back in it, her countenance one picture of horror. Lady Tennygal bit 
her lip, and the crimson flushed up to the roots of her hair. 

“ Ladies, I don’t know what you may be to him,” added the mother, 
through her sobs, “ perhaps his relations, even his sisters : I hear he has 
no wife. But I must say it, though you are, that he is a bad, wicked 
man, or he would not have behaved so shameful to a poor defenceless 
governess.” 

“ We cannot enter into Colonel Devereux’s good or bad conduct,”’ 
hastily cried the Lady Tennygal. ‘It is impossible he could help your 
daughter now, were he here, and his will ever so good. Not all the 
country could save her.” 

“ Ma’am, perhaps he might. She says so. Oh, let me try!” she 
beseechingly added, clasping her hands. ‘“* Ladies, if you had a child 
condemned to death, you would be as anxious as me not to leave a stone 
unturned. If Colonel Devereux comes home in time, promise me that I 
shall see him.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Harriet Devereux, rousing herself, “ I will promise 
it. Though I see no possible chance of aid from any quarter, and think 

ou must be labouring under a mistake to hope for it, you can see him if 
ou will. Poor woman! what has happened was no fault of yours.” 

“Oh, my lady! Fault of ours! Will you believe that, till my poor 
child was arrested, we never knew she had gone wrong: we never knew 
there was a child, and we saw it in the newspapers first, and then we did 
not believe it. It is gospel truth what I am telling you,” she sobbed, the 
tears raining from her eyes in torrents. ‘“ And, until this day, I never 
heard the name of Colonel Devereux, or knew there was such a person.”’ 

As the unhappy mother left the room and the house, Lady Tennygal 
advanced behind the chair of her sister-in-law, leaned over her, and 
pressed her flushed forehead against Lady Harriet’s ear, as she whispered : 

“ Dear Harriet, do not take this too much to heart. It is horrible in 
itself, but, remember, he was not your husband then. When these sort 
of unpleasant antecedents come out, our only plan is to dismiss them, if 
possible, from our thoughts for ever. I do not defend him; but I would 
strive to soothe your feelings by suggesting that the sin was not against 
you: you were not his wife then.” 

A murmur, half assent, half groan, which she could not entirely 
suppress, was the only answer given by Lady Harriet Devereux. “The 
sin was not against you: you were not his wife then,” these words grated 
harshly on her ear. She alone knew, or ever would know, for she was 
one to hide her sufferings in her heart, all the wrongs he had enacted 

ainst her since. She bore with him; bore in silence: for the sake of 
her two children she would not bring on an open rupture with their 
father—as many another outraged wife is content to bear. 

“You remember one thing, Bessie,” she could not help saying ; “ when 
the disturbance occurred, which led to Miss May’s being turned from 
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your house, how solemnly your brother protested his innocence. That 
was hen we were on the point of marriage. Deceit, deceit !” she 
muttered to herself, “‘ nothing but deceit throughout.” 

“ I do remember it,” answered Lady Tennygal, in a tone of bitter 
mortification, ‘and I was inclined to believe him. My husband always 
thought he was guilty.” 

That same day Colonel Devereux landed at Deal. After his marriage 
he had repurchased into the army: hence his rise in rank, He, anda 
friend, Major Courtney, and sundry more friends (choice spirits all the 
crew, and Colonel Devereux was the oldest and the worst), had been on 
a foreign cruise in the major’s yacht. They had been for some time 
without touching at any port, so that news was fresh to them. Colonel 
Devereux and one of the others, Viscount-Dooham, purposed getting up 
to town at once, and, while waiting for a train to start, solaced themselves 
with some refreshment and the newspapers. j 

“ Hallo!” cried the viscount, who was a very young man, “here’s a 
woman going to be topped on Monday.” 

“ Ah!” carelessly remarked Colonel Devereux, who was yawning over 
some military news. 

“‘T say, waiter,”’ said the viscount, halting in his reading, and looking 
up from the newspaper, “ what did she do? It says she is young and 
educated.” 

“Who, sir?” asked the waiter, who had not been attending. 

“‘ This—what’s the name ?—Sophia Lyvett.” 

* It’s a lady who killed her child, sir.”’ 

“ A lady ?” repeated the viscount, heaving up his eyebrows, and kick- 
ing Colonel Devereux’s feet, that he might take note of the amusing 
waiter. 

“Yes, sir, a lady. Leastways, her husband was a gentleman. She 
was just married, and nobody knew anything about this child, so she got 
afraid, and killed it. It’s said that when the police went to take her, she 
was dressed out in satin and diamonds, going to a ball.” 

“‘ Was she tried in that?” sneered Colonel Devereux. 

“In what, sir ?” 

“The satin and the diamonds. Dooham, she must have created a 
sensation in the court.” . 

The waiter shook his head. “ I don’t think she was, sir, or the papers 
would have said it. She was remarkably handsome.”’ 

“ Young and handsome!” echoed Lord Dooham. “ Perhaps she'll get 
off.” : 

‘Oh no, sir, there’s no chance of that. She’s to be hung on Monday 
morning, without fail. I know some gents as talk of going up to see it.” 

“ Devereux,” cried Lord Dooham, when the waiter moved away, “ did 
you ever see a turning-off ?”’ 

Colonel Devereux nodded. 

“‘T never did,” said the viscount, deprecatingly, almost ashamed to 
avow the fact. “ Suppose we go and see this one ?” 

“You can go,” said the colonel, “I shan’t. The last I went to, I said 
I'd never go to another. It is not worth it.’”’” He got up and stretched 
himself as he spoke, utterly unconscious that the se child who was 
gone, or the still more an shane mother, could be in any possible way 
connected with him. 
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Colonel Devereux departed from Deal, and went steaming up to 
London. It was growing dusk when he reached his home. A woman 
who had waited, in her patience, outside that house since the afternoon, 
saw the cab drive up, and watched him in. He greeted his wife with 
cool indifference: it was the best greeting he ever vouchsafed her. That 
Lady Harriet received him this night with unusual coldness he did not 
notice, and would not have cared for, if he had. He ordered lights into 
the library, and went in, and Lady Harriet let her aching head fall upon 
her hand. There were moments when her hard lot pressed poignantly 
upon her: it did this night. 

She was interrupted by the entrance of the footman. He, whom we 
saw at the door in the afternoon. 

“My lady,” he cried, “‘here’s that woman come again. I believe she 
has been waiting outside all this time. She will not go away, and she 
says your ladyship promised her she might see the colonel.” 

“Yes, I did. Show her at once into the library. It is right that she 
should see him,” Lady Harriet added, in a murmur to herself—“ right, 
in justice and in mercy.” 

rs. May took Colonel Devereux by surprise. The servant said, as 
he threw open the door, “A person to see you, sir,” for she had refused 
to give her name, and then he closed it again. The colonel was stand- 
ing before two wax-lights, reading letters. Mrs. May looked at him: 
a dark, repulsive-featured man, who stared at her with astonishment. 

“Who are you? What do you want ?” was his haughty demand. 

“ Oh, sir, don’t be harsh with me! You know you ought not, for you 
are the real author of all this misery. I have come with a message from 
her, my poor child, Sophiar Lyvett, who is in Newgate a waiting for her 
execution.” 

A recollection of Lord Dooham’s conversation with the waiter at Deal 
recurred to Colonel Devereux. He connected the woman’s words with 
that, as having reference to the same subject, but he connected them 
with nothing else. 

‘Waiting for her execution !” he angrily repeated, when his surprise 
allowed him to speak. ‘“ Sophia Lyvett !—what have I to do with it, if 
she is? She is nothing to me.” 

“She ought to be something to you,” retorted Mrs. May, indignant 
at his want of humanity. “She was something to you when she was 
Sophiar May.” 

“ So-phi-a May!” he slowly uttered, his tone changing to one of 
dread: “It is not Sophia May who is condemned, is it ?” 

“Tt is nobody else, sir,” answered the mother, bursting into tears. 
“ She had just married Mr. Fred Lyvett when—when it happened.” 

The drops of perspiration broke out on his face. He sat down and 
wiped it. ‘* It was—the crime was child-murder, was it not ?” he asked, 
in a low tone. 

“Too true it was, sir. Committed upon your own child.” 

“ Nonsense, woman !” he screamed, with a start. ‘“ My child !” 

“ Your own child, sir. She never had no other. And she has kept 
the secret well: for never has she let it out to no human being till this 
morning, when she told me, her mother.” 

He rubbed and rubbed, and could not get his face dry; perhaps he 
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rubbed, now, to bring some colour into it, for it had tarned of a dead 
whiteness. Wicked, callous, void of conscience as he was, the news had 
shocked even him. Mrs. May thought how blue and ugly he looked, 
as the light from the candles shone upon him. 

“ Sophiar says you can save her, sir,” she resumed, dropping her voice 
to a whisper. “She says that you are related to some great man, an 
officer of state, I think she called him, who can pardon or hang criminals, 
according to his will, and that you must ask for her pardon from him, 
and get it.” 

“T cannot do it,” returned Colonel Devereux, aghast. “The—the 

you allude to would not listen to me. I—I don't know any 
person ; I don’t know what you mean,” he added, speaking his con- 
tradictory words with hesitation. 

“Oh, sir, she says you can. I believe, from your own manner, 
that you can: and may you find mercy yourself in your dying hour, 
as you now—if it be in your power—show mercy for my child !” 

‘Come, don’t introduce any of that trash,” was the irreverent interru 
tion. ‘It will not weigh with me ; quite the contrary. It is impossible 
that I can attempt anything to save her.”’ 

Colonel Devergux spoke scornfully, and poor Mrs. May could have 
found, in her heart, to shoot him as he sat. ‘‘ Then am I to go back to 
the prison to-morrow, to that unfortunate girl, who is beside herself with 
hope and excitement, and tell her that you refuse to help her?” she 
asked. “That will bea bad finish to my day’s work. Sir, I have stood 
outside this house ever since the afternoon, pacing about in the broiling 
sun and sitting down upon the opposite door-steps, with no comfort but 
my weary heart.” 

“No one asked you to do it,” was the colonel’s rejoinder, 

“ Perhaps not,” she resentfully replied. “ But the lady gave me hope 
that you might be home to-night, and I should have waited there all 
night, and to-morrow, and the next night, if you had not come.” 

*‘ What lady?” he hastily inquired. F 

“One as came up to the door when he, with the yaller breeches and 
white head, would have drove me from it. He called her ‘ my lady,’ and 
she brought me in, and was sorry for me, and gave me leave to enter to- 
night.” 

Xa My wife!” involuntarily exclaimed Colonel Devereux, in a strange 
sort of tone. 

“T thought you had no wife, sir. If it was, I am sorry I told-her all, 
for I’m sure she has a kind heart, and such news was enough to break it. 
There was another lady with her, younger.” 

“ You had no business to come to my house at all,” he irritably ex- 
claimed, rising and pointing to the door ; “ you ean go out of itnow, I 
have no power to save your daughter. In saying I had, she was running 
her head into a delusion. Tell her so.” 

“ Sir,” cried Mrs. May, preparing to depart, “ you best know. But if 
ever so little power rests with you, and you mean to sit down with your 
hands afore you and not try to use it, but let her go uneared for to her 
eruel death, I can only say that you ought to suffer for her, for you will 
deserve it worse than , and so the public will say when they comes 
to know the truth. She has been silent and kept your counsel, but it’s 
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more than I’ll be, if she dies. I'll tell it out, as long as there’s a soul 
left to listen to me.” 

She turned and left the room. Had the natural lines of his face not 
been so scornful, his sinister black eyes so cruel, she would have fallen 
down prostrate and clasped his knees, and besought him, with tears, 
to accord her prayer; but she saw there was neither goodness nor 
humanity, no, nor a spark of compassionate feeling, to arouse in Colonel 


ux. 

Colonel Devereux’s first movement, on being left alone, was to take a 
few strides on the library carpet, and give vent to sundry accompanying 
oaths. When he had, by these means, a little cooled his wrath, he sat 
down to deliberate. 

His imagination took him, and would take him, to the next Monday 
morning, to the sight which Lord Dooham had invited him to go and 
witness. The various points rose up before him, one after another, like 
the pictures in a phantasmagoria. The great ugly machine, raised aloft 
in the air; the sea of faces lifted to it ; the deep bell of St. Sepulchre, 
tolling out its deadly strokes ; Calcraft playing with his cords ; the chap- 
lain, in his white surplice, coming slowly on, reading the service for the 
dead over the living ; and an ill-fated girl tottering on, behind, who cer- 
tainly, in one sense, owed her doom to him. Colonel Devereux, in spite 
of himself, turned sick, and his limbs shook under him. 

Self was always a prominent feeling in Colonel Devereux, and the last 
few words spoken by Mrs. May made more impression on him than all 
the rest—that the truth, if Sophia died, should go forth to the world. 
That, atany rate, must be stopped. Presently he started up, like one in 
a hurry, who might have just decided on some plan of action, and re- 
turned to the drawing-room. His wife sat there still. 

** Do you happen to know whether Sir Archibald is in town?” he de- 
manded, in the sullen tone he usually adopted to her. 

“He is,” answered Lady Harriet. “ And complaining of having too 
much to do to leave it. So your sister said, this afternoon, when she 
came home with me.” 

So! It was Lady Tennygal, then, who had been the second lady 
spoken of by Mrs. May! And he had sworn to her and Tennygal that 
he had never He turned impatiently to leave the room. 

“ Are you going out ?” asked Lady Harriet. 

“Tam. What of that ?” 

“ Nothing,” she sighed. ‘‘ Shall you be late ?” 

“* Very possibly. i may not be in at all.” 

Then he left, and making his way to his father’s residence, learnt that 
Sir Archibald was dining out. Lady Devereux was at home. 

** Alone ?” he inquired. 

‘No, sir. Lady Tennygal is with her.” 

With a muttered word, not at all a fair one, Colonel Devereux turned 
to leave the house again. ‘Sir Archibald breakfasts early, as usual ?” 
he looked back to say. : 

“ Oh yes, sir.” 

_ Early rising was not amongst the virtues of Colonel Devereux. Be- 
sides, he had passed a restless night, and towards morning he dropped 
into a heavy sleep. It was past eight when he awoke. With uncom- 
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mon speed he dressed, and threw himself into a Hansom, desiring to be 
driven to Sir Archibald Devereux’s. The man whipped up his horse, 
that it might go its best, as behoved it, when taking a fare to the great 
Sir Archibald’s, her Majesty’s secretary of state. Colonel Devereux 
paid the man, and bounded into the house. 

Ts Sir Archibald in his breakfast-room ?” 

“ Sir Archibald has breakfasted and gone out, sir.’’ 

“‘ Gone out !” 

““ Twenty minutes ago, sir.” 

“ Hallo!” called out Colonel Devereux. ‘‘ Stop the cab.” 

The man had driven off, but turned his horse round again. Colonel 
Devereux got into the cab. 

‘‘ Where to, your lordship?” asked the man, putting on the title at a 
venture. 

The question was a poser to Colonel Devereux. The wide world of 
London was around him, and he knew not in what little spot of it to 
find Sir Archibald. ‘ Wait,” he said to the cabman, and went into the 
house again. His brother Lionel, who acted as Sir Archibald’s private 
secretary, was in the library, opening letters. 

“Lion, where’s the governor ?”’ 

“ What's it you!” uttered Lionel Devereux, raising his head. “ When 
did you get back ?” 

“ Last night. Where is he gone, I ask?” 

“He did not say. Something troublesome is up, I expect, for he 
swallowed his breakfast at a mouthful, and was off. He was with Hare- 
bury the best part of yesterday.” 

Colonel Devereux retreated, and paused to reflect. It was possible— 
not likely, but just possible—that his mother might know. She was not 
down, so he ascended a flight higher, and knocked at the door of her 
chamber. 

“‘ Come in,” answered her ladyship, who was yet in bed. She supposed 
it to be her maid, and when the door opened and a black head presented 
itself, she shrieked out and buried her face under the clothes. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” said the colonel, ‘it’s only I, Sir Archibald is 
gone out: have you any idea where ?”’ 

“Good gracious, Theodore! What in the world do you come 
startling one, like this, for ?” 

“Tam inahurry. I want particularly to see Sir Archibald, and m 
business with him will not bear delay. Have you no idea where he is 
gone ?” 

‘“‘ How should I have ?’’ returned Lady Devereux. “He does not 
worry me with his business affairs.” 

Colonel Devereux went down to the cab again. ‘ Downing-street.” 

Sir Archibald was not in Downing-street ; had not been there. From 
thence he drove to the premier’s, Lord Harebury. Lord Harebury had 
gone out of town the previous afternoon. 

The cabman had a rare fare, for, until noon, did he incessantly drive 
about the colonel, first to one place, then to another. All in vain: he 
could hear no tidings of the home secretary. Whether Colonel Devereux’s 
conscience had come to him in his restless night, or that Mrs. May’s 
threat was preying upon him, certain it is he was now feverishly bent 
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on obtaining the reprieve of the criminal. Hot, jaded, irritated, he drove 
onee more to his father’s house. Sir Archibald was im. Had been im 
since ten o'clock, and Colonel Devereux, when he heard it, gave the cab- 
man something with his fare. It was not a blessing. Sir Archibald was 
alone, and his table was covered with papers. 

“ Ah, Tod! So you are back again. 

‘“‘T have been out looking for you‘all the morning, sir, and a pretty 
hunt I have had of it. Can you spare me five minutes ?” 

* No,” answered Sir Archibald. ‘I am too busy.” 

“ But I must demand it—I must,” returned the colonel, in agitation ; 
and Sir Archibald looked at him with astonishment. 

“ Well, two minutes, then. I can’t give you more.” 

“‘ There’s a gi:l to be hung on Monday morning at Newgate.” 

** Ah, there is,” answered Sir Archibald, supposing the colonel, in spite 
of his injunction, was entermg on a little prefatory gossip. “A shock- 
ing affair. It is the same who once got into Bessie’s house, as governess, 
by means of false certificates. I told you I was busy.” 

“ Is she sure to suffer ?” 


“Sure! What do you mean ?” 
‘She is young to—let the law take its course, as they call it.” 


“Young in years, old in iniquity. Of course it will. Tod,” con- 
tinued Sir Archibald, imperatively, ‘‘ Iam short of time. What is your 
business ?” 

*¢ Sir, this is my business,” answered Colonel Devereux, dashing at once 
to the point. “I have come to ask you to save her.” 

“Save her!” echoed Sir Archibald, “ you can’t know what you are 
saying. I could not save her life if she were my own daughter; no, nor 
would not. Why, in the name of wonder, should you make such a 
senseless application to me ? What have you to do with the hanging or 


non-hanging of criminals ?” 
“I have something to do with this,” returned Colonel Devereux, 


bending his hot face over the papers, and lowering his voice to a whisper. 
“The child for which she is condemned——” , 

“ Well?” for he really had had the grace to hesitate. 

“ Was mine.” 

Sir Archibald sat and stared at his hopeful son. 

** If you never accord me a petition henceforth, you must accord this,” 
urged Colonel Devereux. ‘She has sent to me, from Newgate, to save 
her life: she says I owe it to her. Perhaps I do.” 

“ The thing is not possible,” replied Sir Archibald, his brow relaxing 
from the scow! which had gathered on it. 

“Tt can be made so, sir. The power rests with you.” 

“ The whole country would ery out against it. There would be one 
universal feeling of ielhauatien raised upon me. The woman is detested 
as never was condemned criminal detested yet. And when the public de- 
manded—as it naturally would demand—upon what grounds I had acted, 
I should have none to give. No, it would damage me too much.” 

“ Stand it, stand the damage,” pleaded Colonel Devereux, pushing his 
damp hair from his brow. “Sir, I dare not let her suffer. Whatever 
sar be the consequences, consent to risk them. At the worst, they can 
be but —— at all to you personally: a little wonder, a little 


blame from the cursed press.” 
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“If this woman gets off, every one that has suffered before her has 
been murdered,” emphatically exclaimed Sir Archibald. 

“‘ What if they have? If she suffers, I shall have her family upon m 
back, demanding retribution. It is hard to say what horrible stories will 
not be concocted and read out to the public : too much for me to remain 
in England, and stand.” 

“ Who have you to thank for all this ?” harshly demanded Sir Archi- 
bald Devereux. 

“* Myself, I s ou wish me to suy,” returned the son. 

«T do. tl, ay an a bad man all our life, Theodore, and unless 
you change wonderfully, you will go a bad man to your grave.” 

“ If I do, it’s my own affair,” was Theodore Devereux’s sullen answer; 
“and that is not the consideration now. Sir, you will save her?” 

*“‘ Leave me,” returned Sir Archibald. ‘I will reflect upon it.” 

“It does not need reflection, and there is pace for it,” he persisted. 
“I don’t understand the routine of these ..ings, but if her Majesty 
has to be seen, it will be a race with time. To-morrow is Sunday 
morning, and they are beginning to erect the scaffold.” 

“ Theodore !” impulsively re d Sir Archibald Devereux, “ I would 
sooner cut off my right hand do this.” 

“Give me your promise, sir, before I leave,” he continued to e 
“ It will cost you nothing, only the stroke of a pen. You will retain the 
after consolation of knowing that, if you have erred, it was on the side of 
humanity.” 

There was an ill-concealed sneer in the last sentence, which Sir Archi- 
bald Devereux detected not. In a moment of less perplexity he would 
have seen it fast enough. A few minutes more, and Colonel Devereux 
went out from his presence. 

At six o’clock on Monday morning Newgate was aroused from its 
stony propriety by the arrival at its gates of a state messenger. He bore 
a reprieve for the unhappy woman, Sophia Lyvett, and when the sheriffs 
and the other officials arrived at the prison, in performance of their func- 
tions, to attend the execution, there was no execution to attend. The 
mob had the worst of it, and those who had hired windows, among whom 
was probably Viscount Dooham: the one lost their money, and the other 
enjoyed a fow hours’ soaking, for the morning had risen pouring wet. 
When the later editions of the daily papers reached the country towns, 
there was a sudden rush made for them; people were all agog to read of 
the last moments of Sophia Lyvett, her dying speech and confession. 
But, instead, they had the negative satisfaction of perusing the short fact 
of her reprieve. 

Everybody was up in arms. One looked at another with wonder. 
Reprieve her! that notorious woman! What mania could have pos- 
sessed Sir Archibald Devereux ? the newspapers as good as asked him. 

They got no answer. They never knew. Shrouded in mystery was 
that step, and would always remain so. Frederick Lyvett had most cause 
to ask it, for now he was not legally rid of his wife. 

And for the unhappy woman herself—was the reprieve, which she had 
so pressed for, a wise step? Was the life of transportation, to which her 
sentence was commuted, a more tolerable fate ?—the long life stretching 
out before her, with its guilty remembrance, its wearing monotony, and 
its hopeless despair? Perhaps not. And yet—life is sweet to all. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


IX.—CuHArLes pE RémusatT: Lire anp Pariosorny or Lorp 
Bacon.* 


Or all the periodical publications started or carried on in France during 
the dynasty of the restored Bourbons, the most importance is claimed, by 
historians of French literature, for le Globe. This journal was conceived 
and conducted by a “deprived” professor, then young in years, and 
ardent in political liberalism, M. Pierre Dubois, whose avowed aim, 
loudly proclaimed, was to give perfectly free scope and absolutely full 

lay to Liberty, root and branch, doctrinal and practical, civil and social, 
fiterar and political,—in effect, to introduce the “ principles of ’89 into 
the ens of art, philosophy, and religion.”+ On his staff of contributors 
were the now well-known names of Sainte-Beuve, who, after some pré- 
ludes on a then seasonable topic, the geography of Greece, is said to have 
“opened” in the Globe the “ campaign of romanticism” by his Tableau 
of French Poetry in the sixteenth century ;—Damiron, who published in 
the same journal, in a series of articles, his History of Philosophy in the 
sinerwent century ;—Jouffroy, like the editor a professor in disgrace, — 
eloquent, clear-headed, and distinguished for his studies among the 
Scotch Schoolmen in metaphysics, and who made his début in tlie 
eleventh number of the Globe by his celebrated article, “Comment les 
dogmes finissent ;’—Messieurs Duchaitel and Vitet, contributors in the 
departments of the fine arts and political economy ;—Charles Magnin, 
who made this journal the vehicle of his “large ideas on the grand 
questions of general literature,” “ dissembling” his “ immense erudition” 
under the “brilliant vivacity of his polemics ;’—Patin, the youthful 
laureate of the French Academy ;—and, not to over-amplify the list, ° 
Charles de Rémusat, whose reputation is hardly second to any of the 
foregoing names, on the score either of solidity or splendour. 

Sainte-Beuve has somewhere observed that there are in M. de Rémusat 
several distinct men, harmoniously coexisting together in one body, and 
with one mind, or one consent. There is the man of esprit, whose esprit 
shines forth on subjects all and sundry,—who delights in, and delights, 
the salon, where, seated at his ease, and surrounded by a select auditory, 
fit and few, he starts themes of every description, discusses them, makes 
vexed questions of them, and vexatiously leaves them undecided as he 
gets up and moves away. There is in him, again, the amateur, the artist, 
who essays every literary genre that is in fashion, and often succeeds 
better than he is willing to allow—and whose variety of unacted and un- 
published dramas, historical and philosophical, during some five-and- 
thirty years past, have won cordial applause from the favoured élite to 
whose ears alone the author has entrusted them. Indeed, it was once 





* Bacon: Sa Vie, son Temps, sa Philosophie, et son Influence jusqu’d nos 
jours. Par Charles de Rémusat, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: Didier. 1857. 
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said of him by M. Royer-Collard, C'est le premier des amateurs en tout. 
Quite early in life, M. de Rémusat betook himself to metaphysics— 

artly for amusement. Other “amusements” wherewith he recreated 
himself were political journalism, ministerial functions, parliamen 
duties, and general literature. By degrees he learned to manage his 
forces better, by reducing them within narrower bounds. His drama of 
‘«‘ Abélard,” greatly admired in private, became the occasional cause of 
his two volumes on the Life, Theology, and Philosophy of Abelard, a 
treatise long since warmly appreciated in public. Another marked 
success was his Life of Saint Anselm, which appeared in 1852, highly 
and justly commended for its historical impartiality, its combination of a 
serious tone with an interesting manner, and the intimacy which it pro- 
vides for the reader with one of the finest and serenest intellects of the 
middle ages. Then again we have, from the same studious and reflective 
writer, two volumes of Critical and Literary Etudes ; and a quite recent 
work, of more particular interest in this country, viz., “‘ England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” comprising a series of Studies and Portraits pour 
servir to our political history since the accession of Queen Anne. And 
now he presents us with a volume devoted to Bacon, his Life, his Times, 
his Philosophy, and his Influence, down to the age in which we live. 

In compiling this monograph, M. de Rémusat professes to have made 
use of, first, Bacon’s own works and correspondence at large, and secondly, 
such contemporary documents as the memoir by his chaplain and 
secretary, William Rawley, together with Thomas Tenison’s Baconiana, 
Aubrey’s “ Lives,” &c. Without neglecting later biographies of Bacon, 
—by David Mallet, for instance, and the Abbé Emery ( Christianisme de 
Bacon), and M. de Vauzelles (1833), our author owns his especial obliga- 
tions to Macaulay’s celebrated essay, to Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, the memoir by Basil Montague, and the “notices” of two 
French editors of the Pr henroty in 1834 and 1845 respectively, M. 
Bouillet and M. Riaux.* He appears also to have seen and consulted, 
so far as the issue has hitherto advanced, the important and complete 
edition of Bacon’s “ entire works” now in course of publication by Long- 
mans, under the joint editorship of Messrs. R. L. Ellis, Spedding, and 
Heath. And we may here remark that the pages devoted by his present 
French critic and censor to Bacon’s character as a man, suffer a particular 
disadvantage in appearing a little before, instead of a little after, the 
exhaustive statement of the whole question which is now being looked for 
from Mr. Spedding. 

The memoir here given of that lord chancellor of Nature, whom Pope 
has, after a mixed mode, “ damned to immortal fame,” as the 





—— wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind— 





* His foot-notes moreover imply some degree of miscellaneous research, re- 
ferring as they occasionally do, for example, to Strype’s Annals, and Antony 
Wood’s Athene Oxonienses,—to Dr. Drake’s Shakspeare studies and Mr. Charles 
Knight’s Old England,—to Ben Jonson, Hooke, Boyle, Hobbes, the Sydney Papers, 
Miss Aikin’s Court of Elizabeth, Addison, Reid, Dugald Stewart, Mackintosh, De 
Gérando, Hallam, Macvey Napier, Whately, Sir William Hamilton, Damiron, Dr. 
Whewell, Sir D. Brewster, Edward Tagart, G. H. Lewes, J. D, Morell, Victor 
Cousin, Auguste Comte, J. Stuart Mill, S. T. Coleridge, Ampére, Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire, Royer Collard, &c. &c., not forgetting Peter Cunningham and Edmund 
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(three hyperboles, —_ way, not one of which M. de Remusat consents 
to aecept)—cannot to contain anything very new, but it does 
at least make a dili use of the old materials, and enlivens the narra- 
tive by oceasional glimpses of the men and manners of the time. Thus 
we have a group of Bacon’s acquaintance and friends, the members of 
which, if not portrayed with the full measure of French vivacity, are not 
made an oecasion for the usual measure of French inaccuracy and flighty 
blundering, where old English names and natures are concerned. Our 
author has actually inquired his way before taking it, examined before he 
looked before he | . It is agreeable to meet with one 
of his nation so accurately versed in the life-histories of a Sir Thomas 
Bodley and a Ben Jonson, a Bishop Andrews and a Sir John Davies, a 
Wotton and a Selden, a George Herbert and a Thomas Hobbes. 

In discussing the question of Bacon’s relation to the (so-called) sen- 
sational philosophy, M. de Rémusat keeps aloof from either extreme 
view. joins in neither the homage of Diderot nor the imprecations 
of Joseph de Maistre. Historically, indeed, the modern philosophy of 
sensation dates from Bacon, whose favourite study was the contemplation 
of external nature. At the same time he recommends the interpreter of 
nature to explore the mind of man, and scrutinise its complex movements. 
But his capital aim is to discover the hidden sources of our errors; it is the 
weaknesses of the human mind with which he shows himself best ac- 

uainted. When, therefore, he implies that even in this department of 
the history of nature there are facts which might admit of tabular ar- 
rangement, he puts forward, as it were precociously (as regards himself), 
an idea the consequences of which are left to be inferred by others. ‘I 
can no more ascribe to him the honour of having thought like Reid, than 
that of having thought like Locke. But he is the predecessor of Hobbes, 
Locke, Reid, and many others ;” he has made them think, and is some- 
way implicated in the results of their thought. His extension of the ex- 
imental method to other besides the physical sciences, his damaging 
estimate of the study of metaphysics, &c., may assuredly, says our critic, 
be regarded as looking like an adhesion, by anticipation, to that which at 
a later day was to be known as the sensualistic philosophy. Accordingly 
it may easily be supposed, that had Bacon lived subsequent to the con- 
troversies of Descartes and Gassendi, he would have sided with the latter. 
“The spirit of his philosophy would not belie this conjecture, although 
the turn of his genius authorised other impressions. It has been f 
that _ 4 vt wo man who elsewhere would have us seek for the 
laws ional arts in @ priori con lations. Spiritualism 
has its intolerance, and because it has found in ranks of its enemies 
certain disciples of Bacon, it has suspected Bacon himself; it has even 
defamed him, when he has been so unfortunate as to meet with an inter- 
preter in the author of the Sorrées de Saint-Pétersbourg.” What though 
inconsistencies occur in Bacon’s writings? Inconsequence, M. de Ré- 
musat affirms, is never an infallible sign of bad faith ; and such inconse- 
as we find in Bacon is not of a kind to surprise us amidst the most 
i questions of universal science. The philosopher did not foresee 
all that modern criticism could and therefore would infer from certain 
a then so scientifically discussed as they are to-day. It does 
not that Bacon was an unbeliever, because modern unbelief has 
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deduced available stan ta a plows, nee the 
charge of unbelief may be eq against schoolmen, 
a ished on the maxims of the 
Aristotelian hilosophy.—In short, M. de Rémusat’s verdict on the ques- 
tion is, that neither meditated, nor so much as wrote, anythi 

to what is fundamental in all religion ; that he did not make pro- 
fession of a sensational philosophy, and that no one can assert that he 
would have adopted it without reserve. But that it is certain, on the 
other hand, that Bacon did show the way to that philosophy, and has con- 
tributed to its acceptance and establishment—if not as the principle, at 
least as the consequence ofhis work. It is certain, too, that by the pre- 
dominance of experimental methods he has urged the human alae 
wards the sciences of external observation, to the prejudice of those which 
treat of things unseen. He had some insight into the importance of 
psychology, but made no researches in its depths, and thus deprived his 
doctrine of a solid philosophical foundation. But that doctrine remains 
none the less true in its ensemble, provided always it be regarded exclu- 
sively as a general system of the sciences.* 

It is not the work of a common mind, as our critic remarks, to embrace 
at one glance the totality of the sciences, and trace out their general 
plan. The sages of antiquity studied everything, and their sagesse was 
the more universal for being the less complete. But with the multiplicity 
of knowledge came confusion—with confusion, the necessity of order. 
Plato divides philosophy into logic, ethics, and physics. Aristotle adds 
to this simple classification, a subdivision of the sciences into the two 
sections of theoretical and practical—sketching at the same time an en- 
cyclopedia which is but, in effect, a catalogue raisonné of his works. 
“‘ Varro has the reputation of having been the first to draw up a statistical 
view of the sciences. His treatise Libri novem disciplinarum is lost. 
But we know what are the elements of which he there com his 
Universal Knowledge, and it is by striking off medicine and itecture 
from the list, that Martianus Capella, in his curious description of the 
nuptials of Mercury and Philologia, the daughter of Phronesis, bestows 
on the bride, as her attendant bridesmaids, the seven sciences personified 
under the name of the seven liberal arts—a classification common in the 
middle ages, and definitely established by Cassiodorus as the rule of 
study. The Trivium and Quadrivium are the two divisions of higher 
and Jower instruction from Alcuin down to the renaissance. No kind of 
systematic view appears to have presided over this consecrated order : 
grammar, dialectic and rhetoric; music, arithmetic, geometry, and astro- 
nomy.” M. de Rémusat then passes in rapid review the ency i 
essayings of Isidore of Seville, Vincent of Beauvais, &c.,—the Summa 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas, which, he observes, still astonishes us by its 
breadth of view, amount of instruction, and force of memory, and whi 
it is impossible to read without becoming acquainted with the entire 
range of human knowledge in the thirteenth century—and the labours of 
that “singular monk who first made illustrious the name of Bacon,” that 
Roger who so long preceded and so nearly prefigured Francis —exercising, 
to all appearance, a philosophical influence which hastened the awakening 
of the sixteenth century. 





* Rémusat: Livre iil. ch. i. passim. 
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The tendency to universality which marks the scholastic philosophy, 
nrose, as our author goes on to observe, from the comparative absence of 
limitation which it imposed on itself, rather than from an aspiring endea- 
vour to co-ordinate the whole. Bacon, in his antagonism with the past, 
contested neither the extent nor the portée of its principles and its re- 
searches: it was'the choice of these principles, the spirit of these re- 
searches, the confusion amid generality, that he attacked. Although 
his philosophy is itself very general, he labours rather to restrain than 
extend its boundaries. All definition is, as the term implies, a limit ; 
and the aim of Bacon is, above all, to define and determine the objects 
and methods of the sciences. He is encyclopmdiac so far only as his 
design compels him to be, and if his view takes in the far distance, it is 
rather a distance that lies before him than one that lies around him ; it 
comprises the whole future of the sciences. The grandeur of his philoso- 
phy is seen pre-eminently in perspective. “ The idea of an encyclopwdiac 
programme was suggested by his subject itself, as a criticism of the 
sciences involved a review of them. But here is where his real origi- 
nality commences. Setting out, like all the philosophers, from the 
enchainement de nos connaissances, or even from the principle of the 
unity of science, he was the first who thought of classifying the sciences 
according to the faculties of the human mind—a thought in itself in- 
genious and philosophic.” Ingenious, too, and philosophical is the expo- 
sition then given of this Baconian speciality. Other attempts at classifi- 
cation, more or less systematic, are at the same time briefly criticised— 
the “specious and original” scheme of Des Cartes—Locke’s seemingly 
unconscious return to that borrowed by scholasticism from antiquity— 
the eclectic arrangement proposed by Leibnitz—Dugald Stewart’s slop 
tion of the old distinction between macrocosm and microcosm, or rather 
between the mind and the material world, a “reasonable and familiar 
distinction, which appears to have been accepted by the authors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” a “ bifurcation” whieh, though “ perhaps 
difficult to justify with philosophic precision, is practically at least easy to 
follow” —Coleridge’s essay* towards a profounder classification than the 
rather vulgar one which had satisfied the practical good sense of Stewart 
and Mackintosh, of Playfair and Leslie (“like all minds of a more ele- 
vated than penetrating character, Coleridge ‘rather tends towards the 
true than attains it—the endeavour with him has more value than the 
result”)—Ampére’s system of duality again, which makes a “ dichotomic” 
division of all the sciences into cosmologic and nodlogic—and Auguste 
Comte’s philosophy of positivism, which, “as usual, simplifies the diffi- 
culty by lopping away whatever inconveniences it.” Nor is Hegel’s 
scheme overlooked—his celebrated trinitarian formula of seyn, wesen, 
begriff (or being, essence, and conception), which may be taken as the 

sis of an encyclopedia implying the identity m man of subjective and 
Objective, atid from which Hegel has drawn, adds his present critic, such 
a number of happy, of hazardous, and of crackbrained applications. 

M. de Rémusat devotes a long and laborious chapter to the subject of 
Induction. The sum of ‘it is to this effect: ‘Unless a necessary con- 
nexion unites the cause ‘to its effects, unless substance is by the nature of 


* In the Pheyclopéidia Metropolitanc, Preliminary Discourse (on“ Method”). 
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it essentially allied to the phenomena which characterise it, reasoning by 
induction has no base to work upon, and the mere repetition of the same 
facts will teach us nothing whatever as to their future recurrence. But 
these principles upon which induction is supported, are certain ; what is 
not certain, is the application it makes of them to a series of definite 
facts. ‘The possible error is in the act of observation, in the recon- 
naissance of what cases are the outward expression of these inward laws 
of thought. Hence the coexistence in induction of both an absolute 
element and a relative—an element of certitude, and one merely of pro- 
bability. Hence it has a weak point as well as a strong, un fort et un 
faible. But the instinct of reason which leads us to trust to ourselves, 
to accept as valid our own intuitions in this respect, derives, we may be 
sure, not only its power but its existence from the fact, that it relates to 
higher truths of a more universal character than the mind of man itself. 

As regards the Inductive Method, again, our author submits, that all 
the difference between the induction of logicians and that of Bacon, con- 
sists in this, that the same logical operation is considered by the former 
in the subject who conceives it, and by the latter in relation to the oljects 
to which it is applied. Pure philosophy is interested in the essence of 
induction ; but what concerns the advance of the sciences is the employ- 
ment and verification of induction. Bacon restricts himself to this last 
point of view, being less occupied with defining his process than with 
furnishing prescriptions for its practical application. 

These rules or prescriptions M. de Rémusat is not singular in account- 
ing over-minute and pedantic. No savant of name, he supposes, has 
ever cared to observe all the formalities of this scientific procedure, when 
engaged in the study of phenomena. Besides, there are gaps and 
omissions in it, which make it a far from safe process, and indeed a not 
very practicable one. Bacon, indeed, himself avowed the incompleteness 
of his work: he only conducted to the threshold of science; he left his 
task unaccomplished, nor have others brought it to a conclusion by 
following out his schemes for the full and final success of his doctrine. 
In short, our critic seems to be of opinion that the bulk of Baeon’s 
eulogists, English and French, have as often been beside the mark, as 
beyond the mark, in the praises they have lavished on him. They have 
erred perhaps even more in the guale than in the guantum of their 
panegyric. And whether or not we assent to the spirit of this judgment, 
it must be confessed that, amongst ourselves, the question, what after all 
was the distinctive merit of Bacon’s Method, is still in a strangely un- 
settled state—virtually a sort of unresolved problem, which the studious 
decide in opposite ways, and about which the mass of readers, skippers, 
= smatterers in ordinary, have but a vague notion, one way or the 
other. 

In a chapter on Bacon’s works in general, M. de Rémusat touches on 
a whimsical question, recently and gravely discussed in this country, 
whether Bacon forsooth was the author of Shakspeare’s plays. Our 
critic claims for the philosopher a degree of imagination not inferior, 
probably, to that possessed by any single intellect of the Elizabethan 
age—an age during which imagination shone at its brightest in England, 
though having to pierce eon a cloud of pedantry. With some little 
knack in yerse-making, Bacon might have made quelques gracieux 
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tableaux, M.de Rémusat says, out of his ingenious interpretations of 
the ancient mythology. His historical narratives are praised for their 
narrative merit; his political writings are said to show a rior mind. 
“ But it is, aboveall, in the reflections scattered throughout all his works, 
that the originality of the great writer, as much in the form of them as 
in the substance, is displayed. It has been thought that in his general 
manner of considering and portraying the characters and affairs of men, 
eioarestiiieatiieed acnnsihing eahannindsus of Hes —or 
rather it is Shakspeare who, imbued with a perusal of Bacon’s Essays, 
has certain of their characteristic features, unwittingly 
perhaps, in his own incomparable scenes. A certain disposition to deeply 
estimate things in their reality rather than judge them with severity was 
common to both the chancellor and the comedian, to the philosopher and 
the ; asort of calm and elevated Machiavelism was one of the straits 
of their = respectively. Here we see what for a moment served to 
suggest ge notion of ascribing to Bacon the tragedies of Shak- 

Truly this is paying the former too much honour by far; and 
well might we admire the modesty or else the carelessness of the man, 
who, after having written the Nowuwm Organum, leaves the world un- 
aware that the self-same hand has drawn the likenesses of Othello and 
Hamlet, and that the reformer of scientific method is at the same time 
the poet of Juliet and her Romeo. But we have inspected, in M. Cousin’s 
valuable library, that umique copy of the ‘ Essays’ which is alleged to 
have belonged to Shakspeare; i, name may be read there, inscribed 


with his own hand ; and our idea is, that the dramatic poet, not one of 
whose plays had been printed previous to the Essays, may have learned 


to think in the school of Bacon, although Bacon himself, in his haughty 
silence, does appear to have ignored the very existence of the most illus- 
trious of his contemporaries.” We do not pause to comment or cavil, 
but quote only, and pass on. 

Elsewhere M. de Rémusat observes, that as the Greeks saw everything 
in Homer, in whom Plato was fain to descry even the Platonic philosophy, 
so, next to holy writ itself, Shakspeare and Bacon are for the English 
what Homer was to the Greeks. It is curious, he adds, to see Coleridge 
(“but then Coleridge was a poet”) taking Shakspeare for one of his 
guides in his preliminary discourse on the encyclopedic Method. More 
om is his (S. T. C.’s) invocation of Bacon—im whom, however, he, 

tonic attachment, discovers Plato—ingeniously bringing to r 
the British Plato and the Verulam of ye all the difference — 
them being, that one paid more attention to metaphysics, the other to 
natural < pp “While they both rested on induction, they both 
admitted as superior to all else an intellectual intuition, and thus neces- 
sarily implied that unity and progression which are the principle of 
method. If the aim of every act of research and experiment is one of 
the generalities we call laws, the aim of every such act is an idea. It 

by this platonic side of his philosophy and not by his mediocre scientific 
mi b indications of impracticable processes, that Bacon, in error 
about » unjust to Gilbert, behindhand as to Galileo, mute as regards 
is yet dleserving of being for Englishmen what Cicero was 

for Rome, and something of what Plato was to Athens.” But M. de 
Rémusat quits Colendge and ce baconisme platonicien with the remark, 
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that ce jugement original is one of those opinions which an author 
manages to render plausible by dint of the mere longing to find them 
true. 


The concluding oe ae of obi owe alg to the ~~ recent 
transformations which Bacon’s philoso undergone, and is certainly 
statin dsedaliie an dctaneliomal ta nineteen which make up the 
volume. Comte and Positivism are brought under review. this 
school of philosophy M. de Rémusat avers, that it has made no great 
noise in France, still less reputation. In England he conceives it to 
have been decidedly more successful, and to have secured more intelligent 
advocates than in France. He refers, for example, to John Stuart Mill, 
and also, as one of those who have best interpreted the doctrine of Comte, 
to G. H. Lewes, who “s’est montré, dans une Histoire bi } 
de la philosophie, l’organe et méme le critique intelligent des principaux 

stémes apciens et modernes.” Of course our author’s sympathies as 
regards this school of empirisme are in the minus sign. He, for one, is 
not prepared to surrender the first two syllables of métaphysicien. And 
happy enough is his application of the French Medea’s Moz! in one 
e of this critique,—where he contends :that whatever concession 
may be made to Positivism, whatever the readiness shown to forsake as 
a region of chimeras the domain for which the sovrans of human intel- 
lect have battled, from the time of Pythagoras to our own,—the mind of 
man still resembles the Medée of France’s grand Corneille : 


Que vous reste-t-il ?—Moi. 
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THE experience consequent upon frequent travel, much more diver- 
sified in its times ws mote facilities of locomotion than what it 
was in the time of our fathers, is beginning to teach tourists that it is 
more interesting and far more instructive to limit themselves to special 
districts than to hurry in a superficial manner over wide tracts of country. 
There are few such that have not their especial claims and peculiarities. 
Every locality has its beauties, which do not resemble the beauties of 
other places, not to mention that social conditions and local associations 





* A Winter’s Sketches in the South of France and the Pyrenees, with Remarks 
upon the Use of the Climate and Mineral Waters in the Cure of Disease. By 
Fred. H. Johnson, M.R.C.S. Eng. Chapman and Hall. 

A Vacation in Brittany. By Charles Richard Weld. With illustrations. 
Chapman and Hall. 

A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia. By Walter White. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

The Irish Sketch-Book. 1842. By Mr. M.A. Titmarsh With numerous 
me on wood, drawn by the author. New edition. Chapman and Hall. 

er Experiences of Rome, Perugia, and Siena, in 1854; and Sketches of 
the Islands in the Bay of Naples. With illustrations. By Mrs. J. E. Westropp. 
William Skeffington. 
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and reminiscences always differ more or less. Localities abound; there 
is an embarras de choix. Norway, with its glaciers ; Holland, with its 
picture-galleries ; ium, with its monumental glories; the Rhine, 
with its rocks and es; Switzerland and its mountain grandeurs ; and 
we Kegnae How many novelties do such limited regions as the minor 
Italian states, Dalmatia, Styria, Servia, or the Carpathians present ? Let 
us limit ourselves, however, for the moment to one or two nearer home. 
We have before us “ A Winter’s Sketches in the South of France and 
the Pyrenees,” by Fred. H. Johnson, a pleasant guide, and, as a medical 
man, an instructive one as far as the renowned mineral waters are con- 
cerned. We do not, however, agree with him at the outset that to 
traverse the “ Landes” is a fearful ordeal! We could readily show that 
there is not, for its size, a more curious little district, both for its scenery, 
its varied natural phenomena, its ever-changing beds of streams, its 
pignadas and heaths, its downs and lagoons, as well as for the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, and its historical reminiscences, on the 
Continent. ‘The Pyrenees, in existing railroad days, may be said to 
begin at Orthez, a quaint old town, in which the romance of the middle 

is curiously associated with the stern realities of modern times. 
Orthez was, about the middle of the eleventh century, the rendezvous of 
chivalry ; and knights of high renown, from the monarch of Cyprus to 
the hard-hitting Englishman, sought feats of emprise within its walls. 
Great were the attractions of the Bearnais court for all comers; for there 
one met the best society, “tous chevaliers et écuyers autour de ce gentil 
seigneur, the Gaston Phcebus of Jean Froissart.” Strange reflections steal 
over our tourist on visiting such a site. 

“If young Gaston de Foix had not taken it into his foolish young 
head to go to Pampeluna, or if his half-brother had not discovered the 
little packet in his doublet when at romps, and Gaston, senior, had un- 
dergone strychnism, then the Armagnac family would have taken the 

lace the D’Albrets subsequently did. Henry IV. would not have been 
rn to the crown of Navarre, and Protestantism would never have had 
a Marguerite de Valois to champion its cause in Southern Europe. 

“ Had a stupid, sleepy-headed soldier not permitted Wellington to cross 
the Gave unseen, or had the 52nd stuck fast in the swamp at Orthez, 
Suchet might have effected a junction with Soult; and eighty thousand 
men driving the country before them (a curious feat to perform), would 
have had a startling effect upon the negotiations at Paris.” 

At Pau—the Pyrenean home of some 1200 or 1500 English—the first 
— view of the Pyrenees is obtained. It threw even the sober 
doctor into ecstasies. ‘ Abrupt peaks,” he intimates, ‘“ shoot up sharpl 
into the ethereal blue; massy ramparts of wavy, rolling snow-fields fill 
im an outline of unearthly white.” An apartment, corresponding to a 
Scotch flat, may be obtained at Pau for the season for from 80/. to 320/., 
exclusive of plate and linen, which may be obtained at an additional 

of from 107. to 30/.! Thus has the luxury of the climate of 
Pau gradually placed by English prodigality beyond the reach of 
any save @ privileged few, and quite out of proportion with the prices of 

‘ounding districts. A good local tourist—any one with the bump 
of locality wel developed—would, however, soon be enabled to find his 
own Pau at one-fourth the price. 
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On the way to Bagnéres de Bigorre is Tarbes, a busy, flourishing city 
on the Adour, with wide streets, good shops, a handsome new Palais de 
Justice, and on the site of the ancient castle of the Counts de Bigorre 
there is now a fine massive old church, in which are an oriel window and 
a marble shrine worth examining. Here the Prince of Wales and his 
princess held court when they came to take possession of their fief of 
Aquitaine (and they were not a little nervous at trusting themselves in 
such a pugnacious territory) ; and here Gaston Phcebus paid his respects 
to them, and was subjected to her royal highness’s “engaging atten- 
tions.” A fertile valley, with the Chiteau d’Odos, wherein the last days 
of good Queen Marguerite of Navarre were passed in seclusion and 

rayer, leads the way to Bagnéres de Bigorre. ‘Sur la riviére de 

isse,” said old Jehan Froissart, “‘sied une bonne grosse ville fermée 
qu’on appelle Bagnéres.” And so still is the “village of waters” of the 
Romans, and which has been a favourite summer retreat of kings and 
kaisers from the Caesars downwards. The great features of Bagnéres 
are its wide, well-kept streets, and its neat houses faced with white 
marble, or daintily whitewashed, with lodgings at half the price of Pau. 
There is also infinite quaintness and originality in the costume and 
manners of the people. From Bagnéres may be visited Beaudeau, the 
birthplace of Larrey, Napoleon’s great military surgeon, and the pic- 
turesque valley and cascades of Grippe. Also the old Castle of Mauvoisin, 
the hawk’s-nest from which the “bad neighbours” harried the goods and 
chattels of the more peaceful citizens of Bagnéres. One of the most 
celebrated views in the Pyrenees is also within sixteen miles of Bagnéres, 
and is to be found on a summit of a col or ridge, known as. the Col 
d’Aspin, which forms the culminating point of the mountain-road con- 
necting Bagnéres de Bigorre and Bagneres de Luchon. Mr. Johnson says 
that he who omits the Col d’Aspin from his Pyrenean rambles loses, to 
his mind, the finest point de vue of its kind in the country. 

A popular error is very current that the best way to see a country is 
to walk. We doubt the fact: a traveller seated in a conveyance or on a 
hack, however sorry either may be, can contemplate the surrounding 
scenery more at his ease than on foot, when he is busy walking. He 
can get down when occasion requires it to examine a mineral formation, 
or gather a rare plant. The pedestrian also arrives at his journey’s end 
too fatigued to see anything, whilst the one who has been conveyed is 
fresh to use his pedestrian powers where they are really most wanted. 
On leaving the confines of the mountain-land at Bagneres for the moun- 
tains themselves, there is but one carriage-road through Lourdes to 
Argeles, whilst there is a far more sublime mule-path across the Tour- 
malet to Barréges. Bottles marked ‘‘ Bass’s ale,” may now be found on 
either, and even within the weird circle of Gavarnie. The great feature 
of Lourdes is its ancient castle, said to be of Roman origin, and which, 
garrisoned by soldiers of fortune in the English pay, ot ty in the 
middle ages, the wasp’s-nest of the Pyrenees. Argeles presents a sad 
contrast to the glorious valley in which it stands, round which the. moun- 
tains crowd in as though to embrace more lovingly the ‘“ Paradise of the 
Pyrenees.” . It is a collection of very dirty old houses arranged in streets 
to match. Cauterets, the next step in advance, is shut in by towering 
mountains on every side, enveloped in snowy. ¢lifféand walls of zock,.. In 
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season, it is one of the gayest of the Pyrenean watering-places. 
is the Pont ar its renowned cataract, one of the 
of the turbulent Gave. At or near the foot of the towering 

Vi is also to be seen the picturesque Lac de Gaube. 
ext comes Luz—a neat little mountain town, planted down m a 
pleasant valley among circling mountains, mto which every aspect of 
ee and defile dips on all sides. Close by is the great coup 
de thédtre of the Pyrenees—the Cirque de Gavarnie. Of that congre- 
gation of wonders— ising, as it does, the of St. Sauveur, the 
eonfusion of rocks called “Grand Chaos,” the great water- 

, and, beyond, Mont Perdu, the Tour Marboré, and the Bréche de 
Roland—Mr. Johnson says: ‘ Altogether the Cirque de Gavarnie is 
something to think of for life—it will call up more astonishment than 
pleasure ; and whenever the mind reverts to it, the sensation is, that, 
although seen and wondered at, the recollection fails to identify the de- 
tails—they are wrapped up in their own immensity, but they arouse no 
responsive feeling m the heart, like the sunlit valley or the distant 
mountains tinged with prismatic hues—they fail to live there except as a 
shadowy terrible vision, unconnected and unarranged.” 

After visiting the Cirque de Gavarnie, all the rest that is usuall 
‘*done” by tourists is comparatively tame; but if, with Charpentier’s 
and Ramond’s admirable works, mi a good map in hand, any adven- 
turous traveller should trust himself, as so many have done of late in the 
Alps, imto the recesses of the glaciers and snow-peaks of the Central — 
Pyrenees, he will find far different objects to repay him—scenes to which 
even Gavarnie are but as child’s play. 

Still nearer home we have a district admirably suited for a special 
trip, where the scenery is beautiful, the associations imteresting, and 
where modern civilisation and refinement have not changed the primi- 
tive manners of the inhabitants—Brittany. Mr. C. R. Weld supplies us 
this summer with a pleasant and prettily illustrated pocket guide to the 
district in question, m his “ Vacation in Brittany.” Any one not prone 
to sickness will do well to proceed thither via the Channel Islands, 
picturesque Avranches, and the ever-remarkable Mont St. Michel. Sinee 
the scurrilous troop of democrats who abused British hospitality in the 
Chamnel Islands (as too many do in the heart of our land) have been 
expelled the country, the rigours of custom-house examinations on landing 
in Normandy or Brittany have much diminished. 

The river Couésnon, which flows through Pontorson, divides Normandy 
from Brittany. St. Malo, then, where the lover of quaint old buildings 
will find a long day’s work, is in the latter country. Unfortunately, it 
preserves its olden character of being a genuine seaport, and villanous 
odours drive the sketcher from its streets, and the permanent English 
residents to St. Servan, which has become quite an English colony. On 
approaching Dinan, acquaintance will be made with Breton beggars, as 
sturdy as those of any other local district renowned for its importunate 
beggars. This stronghold of the country used to be entered in true 
feudal style through ancient gates, but these are superseded now-a-days 
by a noble granite viaduct. Dinan—which has been compared, with its 
girdle and corset of ancient walls and towers, embroidered with gardens 
and overflowing with lovely flowers, to a young girl trying on a suit of 
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armour over a ball-dress—is actually dotted with ancient buildings of 
igh architectural and historical interest. The most famous warriors 
figure in its local associations. Close by are also many romanesque 
ies, the ruined abbey of Léhon, the chateau of Chateaubriand at Com- 
, and last and least, the crucifix at Saint Esprit. 

A eabriolet may be hired at Dinan to explore Brittany for ten francs a 
day, the driver maintaining himself and horse. The first point should be 
the castle of Hunandaye, in the “Black Forest.” Founded in the 
thirteenth century by Olivier de Tournemine, a mighty knight, who be- 
came a terror to the surrounding country, it is a structure of great mag- 
nitude, and possesses historical as well as architectural interest. Relics 
of ancient iture, derived from these old castles and manor-houses, 
are, it is worthy of notice, still to be met with in the inns and houses of 
Brittany. ; 

St. Brieuc is one of the very few towns in Brittany which have cast off 
their ancient dress and flaunt m bright paimt and whitewash. Close by, 
however, are the ruins of the Tour de y vn where may be enjoyed re- 
miniscences of Breton dukes, unalloyed by processions in honour of the 
Immaculate Conception. Here may also be seen an old water-mill and 
old stone farm-house, draped with gaudy lichens and canopied by stately 
trees, unchanged probably since the days of the same warlike chieftains ; 
but as we are not in Basse Bretagne, the dress of the peasants is not in 
keeping with their buildings. Guincamp is smaller than St. Brieuc, but it 

ssesses some attractions in its church, albeit the grim castle, whence the 
Barons of Penthiévre, by turns the scourge, glory, and defence of the town, 
ruled the surrounding country, is no longer to be seen. 

A curious custom exists in some parts of Brittany of disinterring the 
bones of the dead when they are divested of flesh, and placing the skulls 
in little black boxes. An instance of this kind may be seen at Kaerfert, 
where are several hundreds in rows in the church porch. Paimpol is a 
wild-looking town, the houses of which seem as if they had been cast 
down at random on the shore and never put in order. Close by is the 
Abbey of Beauport, a very picturesque ruin, and of vast extent, situate at 
the head of a lovely bay; and at a somewhat greater distance is La 
Roche Aigue, a curious old residence of the Dukes of Brittany, and ve 
characteristic of the manner of living during the middle ages. The haneh 
at Tréguier, the next point on the route, is one of the many ecclesiastical 
wonders of Brittany. On a bleak, unlively hill near the same town is a 
chapel, dedicated to Notre Dame de la Haine. Superstitious peasants 
imagine that three Aves, repeated with particular fervour in this building, 
will infallibly cause the death of the hated being within a year. 

Lannion is a very remarkable town. Mr. Weld says that there is a 
group of houses in the market-place which for variety, strange design, and 
boldness of execution, exceed any buildings he ever saw in Italy, Ger- 
many, or France. The country around Lannion has been peopled b 
local legends with the mysterious King Arthur and his knights. A 
league beyond Plestin, where a good day’s fishing may be obtained, is 
Laumeur, the first town in Finistére. Beneath its church is a erypt, in 
which is a holy spring, and around it are sculptured snakes, symbolical of 
Aisculapius, to whom the waters were dedicated in Pagan times (and they 
are still supposed to be endowed with miraculous healing powers), as also 
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numerous skulls, attesting the lapse of lives that have marked the of 
time. From such a scene it is almost startling to pass to the me 


i ships and lined by large houses, which characterise 
teria, Lighocsh most of the old Theugtt with their wondrous fronts, 


have given place to recent constructions in this modernised town, there 
are some streets, and notoriously the Rue des Nobles, which contain many 
charming and picturesque old forms. One old house was so full of 
elaborate carving that its contents alone would have stored the shop of a 
Wardour-street dealer. Beyond Morlaix is St. Pol de Léon, situated 
near the head of one of the innumerable creeks which indent the coast of 
Brittany, and which is indebted to its reputed sanctity for its very exist- 
ence. It possesses a cathedral of rare magnificence, with skull coffins of 
its bishops in small chapels around, also a church of beautiful florid 
Gothic; and, indeed, almost all the buildings of any pretensions of the 
“‘ Holy City,” as Bretons still love to call the town, were, or are, churches, 
convents, or monasteries. The sanctity of St. Pol seems to have even 

its influence over the surrounding country. Close by is Roscoff, 
with a magnificent church, a curious ossuary, and several large convents ; 
and Druidical remains abound in the sennelhetnaliens neighbourhood. 

Throughout Brittany the same character pervades of richness of eccle- 
siastical decoration, contrasting with a wild scenery, a poor soil, and—as 
in the days of Young—a neglected husbandry. Amidst all the poverty, 
—— churches are met with in every hamlet, and rich crosses adorn 
the wayside. From the legendary church of Notre Dame de Fol-Goet to 
the cathedral at Quimper, or from the route between St. Pol and Les- 
neven, a distance of twenty-two miles, and in which thirty-eight crosses, 
many covered with figures and elaborate sculptures, are to be seen, it is 
the same thing repeated over and over again, only with that amount of 
variety which never fails to charm. 

Brest, although in Brittany, is, as Mr. Weld justly observes, “not 
Brittany.” Brest is a great seaport, and a first-class naval fortress, with 
its drinking-houses and its surrounding modern ugly villas and guinguettes. 
‘There are, however, monumental reminiscences of olden time, both within 
and without the great town. The castle is replete with interesting his- 
torical souvenirs. Without is the great Menhir of Kerloaz. Close by 
also is Quimper, celebrated for the beauty of its situation and the grandeur 
of its cathedral, which is the largest ecclesiastical edifice in Brittany. 
Here we begin to meet with the quaint and picturesque costumes of Basse 
Bretagne, where every district has a peculiar cut of garment. Thus, for 
example, the trunk-hose, which in the neighbourhood of Quimper bags 
boldly out from the loins, is worn at Quimperle, a distance of only twenty- 
seven miles, much more confined at that part of the body, but swelled 
into huge pouches immediately above the knees. Close by this latter 
town is the forest of Carnoet, one of the largest in Finistére, within 
which are some remarkable Celtic remains, and which is the scene of one 
of the most popular and curious Pardons in Brittany. As at Brest, on 
entering the town of Lorient, the tourist passes out of Brittany into a 
modern creation ; but close by is Hennebon, a very curious old town, set 
in a lovely country, with the abominable statue of the so-called “ Venus 
of Quimpili.” Auray is the station from whence to visit the Plain of 
Carnac, one of the objects of greatest interest to the tourist in all Brit- 
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tany. Some remarkable monuments of the same era are met with in the 

j;acent Morbihan Islands, more ially Loc-Maria Ker. Indeed, a 

week may be pleasantly with excursions from Auray. 

Vannes is another charming old town, thoroughly Breton, 
in quaint houses, and girdled by crumbling walls, pierced here and there 
by picturesque gates. Close by is the forest of Broceliand, in. which 
Armoricans believed, and Bretons, who hold by ancient traditions, still 
believe, that the enchanter Merlin is entombed. And here we must, with 
our amusing guide, conclude our vacation trip to Brittany. The dili- 

nce “en correspondance” with the Nantes Railway conveys the tourist 

m Vannes by St. Laurent and La Roche Bernard to beyond the con- 
fines of the land of the Bretons, but we think we have said more than 
enough to show what can be done in a vacation trip when devoted to a 
special locality. Mr. Weld is not only a virtuosi, but also an angler, 
and he seldom failed to obtain a basket of trout from every stream that 
he came in contact with. 

How many of the compact little German states would afford materials 
for instructive local trips? Let us take Saxony for an example, to which, 
with the addition of Bohemia and Silesia, we have a pleasant peripatetic 
guide in the personof Mr. Walter White. Mr. White is a truly well- 
stored, loquacious cicerone. He has all sorts of stories and reminiscences 
to tell of every rock or bridge, every castle or church met with on the 
way. Go with him to Altenburg, and you have the history of the Wends 
from the time when, under King Henry I. the Fowler, they established 
themselves on the bluff rocky hill, Alte Burg, to that of the Hussite 
plunderers and Luther’s visits. Go with him to the Waldchen, or “little 
forest,” and you have the Prinzeneichen—the Prince’s Oaks—with a 
legend long enough for a communication to one of the annuals of olden 
times. Zwickau and its neighbourhood are clearly shown to yield a few 
days of enjoyable exploration. Not less replete with charms is a walk 
across the Ore mountains—Erzgebirge—where the tourist meets with 
two races, the round, flat, hairy-faced German, and the oval-faced 
Czech, or Stock Bohemian—the dull and heavy Teuton, and the more 
animated and intellectual Sclavonian, and where he may drink in his 
peripatetic progress of four kinds of beer by the wayside—Enifach, or 
small beer; Weisses, foamy white beer; Lager, store beer; and Bayer- 
isches, renowned Bavarian. Walking in July, it is to be observed, is 
a thirst-begetting operation. Of Carlsbad we learn, on the authority of 
a sprightly young lady, that “it’s a Matlocky sort of a place!” Be- 
tween that city of volcanic physic and Prague are Eagles and its 
castle; Buchau and its homely Gasthaus, where our author was mistaken 
for a baron; Hartenstein and its ruins; Willenz, a picturesque site, 
with a touch of Czechish carelessness; and last, not least, innumerable 
lifeless villages, with wide streets, low, white-washed, windowless 
houses, grass-grown, log-strewed squares—a repetition in Bohemia 
of what villages also are in Wales and Ireland. A pedestrian often per- 
ceives in a city, as he does by the wayside, things that are not noticed by 
the more luxurious traveller. Every one visits the churches and shrines, 
the castles and bridges of Prague, but it is not every one who can tell, as 
Mr. White does, of its cavernous beer-houses, its book-shops, and its rookery. 
Sept.—voL. CXI. NO. COCCXLI. E 
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Few, also, except those who are versed in the language and manners of 
the would trust themselves to the rough company of the 
T SY Ceticrerdastaeeeytaeeton acme. 
national! peculiarities. a recepti the peripatetic philo- 
cahsee eet iting: £0 exales Lienasif os hsenn sth mankind, meet 
with from Te Ms. White! i glass-engraver. Witness a day at Ulrichsthal 
as depicted ’ ite 

The great manufacturing region of Bohemia, with its capital Reichen- 

, lead the way to the wilder scenes of the Riesengebirge. And in 
a wild country, and going about, a stranger and an Englishman on 
Ravadtdeniienthes.ateutics Meetnang senstane ts undergo from that 
most vexatious of all travellers’ annoyances—the passport system. Not 
even with its fine mountain view, nor even the bright Iser, 
with its plenteous trout, could repay the surly interference of suspicious 
jacks im office. If relief was to be found at all, it was on the crest of the 
iesengebirge itself, where fine air, glorious scenery, and the luxuries of 
the inn on the top of Schneek certainly do appear to have compen- 
sated for some little fatigue and chafing of spirits. 

Beech-woods succeed to the dark slopes of firs on the Silesian side of 
the Riesengebirge; and the traveller passes Schatzlar, Bernsdorf, and 
Altendorf, to reach the curious rock city of Adersbach. Tall men, of 
sallow + and angular faces, wearing long, dark-blue coats, boots 
up to their knees, and stiff blue caps, with a broad crown, tell the tourist 
on approaching Schémberg that he is in Silesia. The Prussian or Silesian 
Simplon, as it is called, being the highest macadamised road in 
Prussia, leads from the iron-works of Schmiedeberg, the rendezvous of 
tourists on a on > ~ mountains, to Landeshut. At Fischbaeh stands 
an old castle nights Templars, now in possession of Prince 
Wilhelm of Prussia, and probably a future summer residence of our 
Prineess Royal. The Hirschbergerthal is a delightful corner of the earth, 
and in its heart is the little town of Warmbrunn, chief among the Silesian 

. And how many such delightful corners are there im the world ? 
Luckily we have got to nearly the end of Mr. White’s long walk, or our 
breath would fail us. At Gorlitz the train supersedes the boot, and we 
get on more quickly over the ground to Loebau, where there is a rest to 
visit the Moravian colony of Herrnhut, and the trip terminates—with the 
exception of an extra excursion to Berlin, where, according to the title- 
page, it ought to have begun—at Dresden, or Pianopolis, as some 
residents call that singularly, heavy-looking, gloomy old capital. 

To come still nearer home; there is Ireland, by far too much neglected 
by special tourists. We are reminded upon this occasion of its claims by 
a new edition of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh’s renowned “ Irish Sketeh-Book ;”’ 
and a truly indispensable accompaniment does it form to all more serious, 
sober, rw 4 plodding Handbooks. The reader is introduced in this cha- 
racteriftic volume, not only to Ireland, but to the Irish. He will find 
sketches of an Irish family and farm in juxtaposition with urban details 
Father Mathew, the Ursuline Convent, and the agricultural show illus- 
trate Cork. An account of the city of Skibbereen enlivens the route to 
Bantry ; the tribulations of three travelling impostors actually roar off 
rainy days at Glengariff, and the incidents inevitable to an Irish stag 
hunt and races make the dull echoes of Killarney laugh. ‘“ What,” 
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naively inquires Titmarsh, “sends picturesque tourists to the Rhine and 
Saxon Switzerland? Within five miles round the pretty inn of Glen- 

iff there is a country of the —a of which no pen can give an 
idea.” And that same never-failing echo replies, “I don’t know”— 
for it is an Irish echo. There are pen-and-pencil sketches of Limerick, 
Galway, Westport, Dundalk, and Derry. A sketcher of men, and not of 
things, Titmarsh was more at home at a pattern on Croagh Patrick than 
at the Giant’s Causeway. “ This,” he says, in conclusion of what befel 
him at that guide-becursed place, “is not a description of the Giant's 
Causeway (as some clever critic will remark), but of a Londoner there, 
who is by no means so interesting an object as the natural curiosity in 
question.” But never mind, glorious Mike! you are always weleome, 
whether annihilating the little creature in regimentals, that declined to 
say in what direction the coffee-room lay, or sketching Peggy, bringing 
in the coals on a china plate! 

The system of superseding discursive travel by special tours would, for 
one thing, abate the Britannic nuisance of merely hurrying over a re 
simply with the view to having, as it is said in tourists’ vernacular, “ done” 
it. Wecould relate some strange examples of how places are some- 
times “done.” Even in Ireland, which Titmarsh did so well, still did 
he leave undone the great realities of the Donegal mountains and 
sands, the lake and island wonders of Derg and Erne; the wilds of 
Connemara, and the life and scenery of those “‘ fashionable” watering- 
places, Kilkee and Ballybunnion. How few go out of the beaten trac 
m Ireland! yet there are things to be seen on the shores of Kerry, in the 
recesses of Killery, or on the heights of Slewe Snaght, that almost rival 
the wonders of Killarney or the Causeway. . 

Few English visit Rome in the summer; they are, consequently, un- 
acquainted with what is then going on. Now we have, in the last book 
before us, written by a lady—Mrs. J. E. Westropp—that which will 
supply the deficiency. It appears from Mrs. Westropp’s epistolary corre- 

ndence that the said “summer novelties ’’ consist mainly in church fes- 
tivals. There is in the season in question, perhaps, less “of what the 
Romanists call ‘ hidden meaning,’ and we Protestants call ‘mummery ; 
but the music is finer (except the Misereres in Holy Week), and there is 
more nationality ; you see se foreigners and more Italians.” There is 
the festival of Corpus Domini, with processions at St. Peter’s and that of 
St. John Lateran ; there is the Festa of St. Luigi, Gonzaga, and St. John 
the Baptist’s-day. Above all, there is St. Peter’s-eve, and the illumina- 
tion of the apostle’s church, the keys of which, as well as of heaven, are 
held by his vicar apostolic— the Pope. 

Perugia and Siena are, according to the account of the same authority, 
well worthy of patient visits. They combine beauty of scenery and 
treasures of art and painting, with—what will the reader think ?—a cool 
temperature and economy! Imagine a tourist seeking coolness beneath 
the shade of the Arco di Augusto at Perugia, or economising at the 
Hotel Aquila Nera at Siena! Mrs. Westropp has, however, a nice pencil 
for etchings, a very fair hand at description, and a goodly sense of the 
picturesque in art and nature, as well of the properties of social and 
domestic life. She deserves, therefore, what she has obtained—a place 
in our first batch of “ special tourists.” 
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HOW SHALL WE PREACH? 


BY E, P. ROWSELL. 


I, 


No doubt, in delivering an oration, the speaker should have regard to 
the'mental capacity, the ways of thought, and the temper of his audience. 
The rough-and-ready kind of eloquence, which is very effective on the 
hustings, would wh ped out of place in the House of Lords; and the 
cote, philosophical dissertation, which is highly appreciated by a West- 
end learned society, would be very surlily received in a public-house 

lour or labourer’s club-room. Mine host at the Star and Garter at 
Richmond may safely place before the Hon. Augustus Tiplady, who 
vouchsafes to ‘visit him, a bill of fare, comprising Julienne soup, salmon- 
suche, cotelettes d’agneau aux haricots verts, and other delicacies, but if 
by the barest chance farmer Bill Sykes should find his way into the 

ing-room, let the waiter beware how he even mentions such insubstan- 
tial articles, lest he should be interrupted by the farmer, in a great rage, 
upsetting the:table, and lustily demanding either a steak-pudding or a 
boiled round of beef. 

We shall proceed to apply the profound truth here enunciated ia our 
consideration of the question ‘“ How shall we preach?” a question which 
seems to'be growing in importance in the present day for reasons which 
we are about to set forth. 1 

Tt has always mes to us a marvellous thing that, notwithstanding 
the vast amount of preaching which is perpetually going on, we should be 
so very wicked still. Indeed, we are not quite sure, if we are to receive 
as correct statements which issue commonly from the pulpit, that we have 
not been slipping backwards for many years past. How often have some 
such words as these sounded dismally in our ears: “‘ And if ever there 
was a time when vice and iniquity flooded the world, that time is the 

nt. At'no period has there been such an overwhelming necessity, 
such an appallingly urgent requirement for all good men to be up and 
doing. ‘The ‘ Anti-half-pint-of-porter Society,’ whose claims I this day 
advocate,” &e. One comes to the dreary conclusion that though there is 
incessant knocking at our hearts, the doors thereof are inexorably closed. I 
go to church every Sunday in my best coat, and those near to me in their 
newest dresses, and we smile at and nod to our acquaintances, and behave 
ourselves properly in every respect. Our clergyman tells us that we are 
miserable sinners, and we have no doubt upon the point, and are very 
. ‘We come away from church, and we act during the week pre- 
as we'have acted during so many weeks previously. Then next 
Sunday we go to church again, and again we hear we are miserable 
sinners, and ‘again we are very sorry, and our sorrow falls asleep at the 
church door to wake up afresh the Sunday following. 

Now, dear reader, do not mistake us. Very far are we from wishing 
to ridicule the clergy, and we recoil from the notion of lightly treating 
the lofty object they have in view. But we want to inquire a little 
closely how it is that the ammunition directed from the pulpit against 
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our hard hearts so continually fails? how it is that Sunday after Sunday 

we can brave the fire with the coolness and dexterity of a veteran ? how 
it is that Smith, who is a monstrous sinner, is, we verily believe, some 
what blacker and more stubborn after he has had his weekly peppering 
from the pulpit than he was before? Of course we know that like as 
you cannot make people religious by act of erp a so you cannot 
render reprobates pious by much preaching. Yet we have great faith in 
preaching. Directed by the highest authority, we are bound to set much 
store on preaching ; and the question is, what kind of preaching is most 
efficacious ? what are the characteristics of that pulpit oratory which is 
most calculated to bring conviction to Smith’s soul that there are things 
worthy of regard besides turtle and venison, and that there are other duties 
to be performed besides overreaching Jones in a bargain and skilfully 
ruining a rival in trade? 

Now, a practical answer seems to stare us in the face at this time in 
the amazing popularity of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. Wherever we turn 
we see portraits of this popular dissenting divine—large portraits, little 
portraits, pleasing portraits, caricatures. He is ‘‘ Brimstone” with start- 
ing eyes, and an attitude as though somebody had run something into 
him from behind; he is ‘ Catch-’em-alive-o,” with his fascinated 
audience sticking hopelessly in the trap of his paralysing oratory. A 
cheap daily paper informs the public every Monday morning of the 
numerous great people who have been amongst his congregation on the 
Sunday, and of the much larger body of little people who have crowded 
to hear him. A few months back he preached some distance out of town, 
and we noticed that the advertisement of the sermon described the ar- 
rangements which had been made to convey the mob which was expected 
to attend on the occasion. Some one wrote to the Times a short time 
since, half suggesting that the reverend gentleman should be invited to 
occupy the pulpit in Westminster ~ Interested by this accumula- 
tion of evidence as to something remarkable, we recently paid a visit to 
= Surrey Music Hall, and we will briefly state what we saw and heard 
there. 

We had purchased a ticket for early admission, of course, and as we 
— our shilling for the month, we could not help being struck with the 
arge sum which these tickets must produce. The Hall holds, we believe, 
about 10,000 persons, and supposing that only 8000 of that number are 
ticket-holders at 12s. per annum, we arrive at nearly 5000/. as the 
annual receipt. But then the superior parts of the building are filled 
with persons who pay 5s. per month instead of 1s., and therefore this 
sum must be considerably increased. ‘The expenses probably are some- 
what heavy; still the balance, we should think, must represent an 
amount which, shared even amongst a couple of dozen of curates of our 
Established Church, would make their eyes glisten again with un- 
bounded gratification. 

We must say that when we had taken our seat in the Hall (three- 
quarters of an hour before the service was to commence), and had 
looked about us, the impression we received was very unfavourable. 
Here was a huge mass of people (most of the men with their hats on) 
in all attitudes, talking and smiling just as though they were waiting 
for Jullien to begin the customary concert. Had they come to pray, 
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these people? Had they come, in some spirit, at all ‘events, of awe 
and reverence, to mourn sin and omen Had they eome to 
ise, these people ? Had they come, at with some convietion of 
i ived and of mercies needed? Where was the quietude, 
demeanour of our own church? Certainly we ought 
to bring the mind into correspondence with the duty 
we are about to engage, but chatter, chatter! giggle, segle — 

! it shocked us exceedingly (as we stared about to see 
y friends were present, which was not improbable, there being a 
charity sermon at our own church that morning) to observe this remarkable 

species of preparation for the offices of prayer and praise. 
Two or three extempore prayers, two hymns, and a short sermon and 
a long sermon, constituted the service, and before remarking upon the 
long sermon, with which we have chiefly to deal in this » we must 
record how strong, how earnest, was the feeling of ness which 
the whole i in us, for the immeasurably superior services of our 
own church. We would not for the world be unkind or uncharitable, 
but we cannot for a single instant conceive how it ean be asserted that 
such a service as that in which we shared on this occasion is best suited 
to the great end of rousing man’s better feelings, and directing his whole 
heart and soul to the contemplation of high and heavenly things. How 
can @ congregation join in a minister's extempore prayer? All heads 
were bowed when Mr. Spurgeon prayed, and when we raised ours on his 
concluding, we observed our neighbours nodding to one another, and 
whispering something which we fancied to sound, ‘ Very 1” “Very 
fine!” or words to that effect. No, no—prayer should be arranged 
beforehand. It is too solemn a matter to be extemporised; and, imas- 
much as I ought fully to join in, as well as listen to it, I ought to be 
uainted with it ere I bend my knee. 

in the course of one of the prayers, Mr. Spurgeon, with much earnest- 
ness, prayed against the setting too much store upon eloquence, to the 
forgetting the great end of urging plain truths on erring souls. We 
confess that although some of our own divines would seem to pray to the 
same effect, judging from the unadorned character of their discourses, we 
cannot at ail see the sense of the entreaty. There is nothing in eloquence 
incompatible with forcibly setting forth the truths of the Gospel. We 
see no necessity meer = majesty ~ mn Creator, the awfulness of His 

r, the beauty of His love, shou enlarged upon only in 
bereft of all point, all sweetness, and all genuine atti ve am a 
strange doctrine, that the mightiest and most glorious of all themes 

should be expounded only in limping sentences and schoolboy 
logy. Shall we dea! coldly with that subject with which we insist every 
heart should be warmed? Shall we mutter and drawl concerning those 
ints which we contend affect the eternal welfare of the whole human 
race? What harm is there in eloquence, Mr. Spurgeon? You know 
very well that it is because you are possessed of that gift that such a mass 
of people come to hear rn Sunday by Sunday—you know very well 
that were you deprived of it, they would come no longer. Eloquence does 
not mean high-flown bngmge or unintelligible speech. Eloquence is 
a rich boon God, and for a minister of God who is blessed with 


eloquence to pray against it is an unworthy and ungrateful proceeding. 
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__ Now for the sermon. Every morsel of space in the building is filled. 
The great ladies on the platform are fanning themselves; it certainly is 
warm, but we are very attentive. Sewsthte Ebieentan sermon. It isi 
eupeeantnapeilaghinilies acanctebidaegtnaiotae 
— humself to the task of addressing in one shape 
sp ther this ce fer an hour and a half. If his nerve or his 


Gatipcnsbendil Marevindorotnomeen, he Rape he jeer ad 
gt ov Th < Homer re me would beg 

a wn ea em ~—— be 
baedaekthens aera upon this wren reweiane t!  e 
not the smallest sign of weakness. Sk RAE Sem nye oA 
out. Lindley Murray met with a little contempt oceasionally, but 
was the sole ee ae resting upon opinion. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s fluency is remar 

Tar cenes was upon the duty of loving one’s neighbour, and such a 
castigation in words we never heard delivered from any pulpit. It was 
a sound, thorough scolding from beginning to end. The. y of tend 
embracing, fondly inten and kindly assisting my eee 
neighbour, my poor neighbour, my servant, my chimney-sweep, m 
meat man—was enforced upon me with rd verbal blows whie 
me angry and sore together. re ae yond . milk and honey fell oa 


the reverend gentleman with an air of ferocity which caused his audience 
to stare aghast. “ You don’t love your nei , you know you don’t!” 
——— Spurgeon, with a look and in a tone which reminded us 
strongly of an observation so often addressed to juveniles, ‘‘ Go along 
with you, do, you naughty boy.” Really, we had no idea previously what 
a of bloodthirstiness pervaded the whole human race. Here we 
were, a set of selfish monsters, seareely doing a single kind act, and sueh 
acts as we did do bearing a kind complexion, being unprompted by any 
worthy feelings. In regard to our charitable institutions, Mr. Spurgeon 
was not a little dubious. He thought they were not worthy of a to 
the extent generally considered. He preferred that we should 
soup, our medicimes, our spiritual icentndetiat we should our 
ans and maintain our aged—through no media, but that in our own 
persons we should confer the benefit and render the support. Hark ye 
to that, my friend Brown. Before y on to town to-morrow morning 
you must take a basin of soup to Goody Jones, round in Reakately 
court, and as you come back you must look in at Widow Smith’s and 
dandle her infant for an hour. Don’t forget, either, to buy a serag of 
mutton for broth; Mrs. Robins is ill, and you must carry her some this 
evening. Very mueh we differ from you, Mr. Spurgeon. You say, “ Let 
people be their own almoners, and save the wma of the secretary.” Now, 
generally speaking, rich charitable people are the yoy peter people to 
distribute charity themselves. We nt a elie ea y, “* Let no one give a 
farthing direct to the object whom he seeks to benefit. Let him give 
every farthing he can in charity, but let his money pass through sound, 
recognised, sagacious channels, which will ensure his benevolence not 
being wasted, or even, perhaps, turned to bad uses, but being devoted in 
the bestowal of real good upon really deserving objects. ‘‘ Now,” said 
Mr. Spurgeon, in great. heat, “‘there’s a little old woman in a red cloak 
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comes to and you sit beside her. ..Do you ever.shake hands with 
that little old woman ?. Oh no, of course not.” “No, Mr. Spurgeon,” 
ee eg aa: ar aan ages ear he 
red cloak? She :would ly consider me playing the fool if I at- 
tonnpies. te » so.” -We gathered from Mr. ’s remarks that he 

ould be in favour of a vast shaking-bands all round, all petty distinc- 
tions done away, my butcher, my baker, and my candlestick-maker all 
greeting me as their neighbour, and giving me a friendly hug on every 
occasion of out coming in contact. Here would be a deli state of 
things. Our streets would daily witness scenes of deepest pathos. I 
sh seen locked in the arms of my chimney-sweep, and my (intended) 
wife held in fond embrace by the chimney-sweep’s.‘‘young ooman.”” But 
our tears are gathering atthe affecting thought. Let.us proceed. v 

In the midst of the flagellation, Mr. Spurgeon suddenly threw himself 
back, and, looking very dismal, said, “ Thinking over this.subject, yester- 
day, I became yery sad. I thought my heart would break. I remem-, 
bered that I had said many hard things of people—many unkind things,”.; 
&e. The confession sounded rather comically we thought, and we com- 
fess we were somewhat distrustful of the tone. Indeed it soon ended. 
The whip was agin quickly raised. Round went the lash, and down it 
came upon our (let us hope) lacerated feelings to our (let us hope) edifi- 
cation and amendment. 

Then we had:some illustrations of anything but love for our neighbour. 
We had not gathered exactly whether it was.a supposed or a real case, 
but we think the latter. The ‘reverend gentleman told an affecting 
story of some poor widow:woman who was in arrear of rent, and her 
landlord we Bg to her eloquent entreaties touching the little diffieulty 
in the following manner : “ That’s all very well, but business is business, 
rent is rent, and out you go”—a remark manifesting, undoubtedly, clear 
perception of business principle, and great moral firmness in its enforee- 
ment. We are afraid that, if Mr. Spurgeon)should take up.the cause of 
all distressed ladies under such circumstances, he will ‘have bis hands 
tolerably full. It is an amiable weakness with too many of the poor the 
regarding rent-eollectors as horrid tyrants and vile oppressors; and 
though we are not about to assume the cudgels on the part of the strong- 
minded landlord who had come under Mr. Spurgeon’s denunciation, still 
we do not see altogether why that unfortunate individual might not 
reply, “ Well, Mr. Spurgeon, if house rent be not house rent, suppose 
we say pew rent is not pew rent,.and so square the account.” 

In the course of the sermon we were favoured with one of those parti- 
cularly pointed and energetic remarks which have obtained for this 

pular preacher so much notoriety. ‘1 wish,” he cried, with great 

eartiness, ‘that ladies loved their neighbours as,much as they do their 
epsogs, and that gentlemen took as much care of their neighbours.as 
of their hounds.” Of course this caused.a sensation and a titter, 


the 
om brought home to every soul the deepest and most harrowing ¢onvic- 
tion of duty failed in and sin committed. 

The sermon at length drew to a close. “ Let me give you a blessing,” 
said Mr. Spurgeon, extending his arms ; and the blessing was delivered 
in the same sin ly hard—we are afraid we must say uncouth—tone 


of voice in which the prayers had been previously offered. 
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And then the vast mob dispersed, and we asked ourselves, Birr? aes. 
has been done by this service to-day?” Very far be it from us for a 
single instant to throw doubt on the motives of these a lS far 
be it from us to hint, even, that Mr. Spurgeon is one whit less pious or 
desirous of doing good than he is pronounced to be by his warmest sup- 
But we have headed this paper “ How shall we preach?” and 
we have set ourselves to the reviewing thus briefly Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon 
because there is no question of his popularity, and in pore os em | we 
must suppose there is some indication of a general approval of the 
ticular style which he has adopted. Yet we must conscientiously dielare 
that while admiring the reverend gentleman’s ability, we positively deplore 
that it should be working, as we believe, to so little real good. Mr. 
Spurgeon has assumed a style of preaching far beneath that of which we 
believe him to be capable. In obtaining a name for quaintness and 
peculiarity he has, for the time, at all events, sacrificed his power of 
securing a far higher name—that of an effective (in the right sense), 
truly eloquent preacher; for you cannot trifle with pulpit oratory. If 
ou attempt to deal with the solemn themes connected with Eternity with 
anything like levity, you lose the very essence of your position. These 
themes descanted on ‘fe the veriest drone, with propriety of speech and 
manner, will always gain some attention by their intrinsic value and 
importance. But you will never raise people’s thoughts to heaven—you 
will never make their hearts to mourn—you will never fill their bosoms 
with holy love, by coarse reproaches or by petty jests. In the hymn 
which ‘we sang that Sunday the words frequently occurred, “ Lift up the 
heart.” The whole tendency of the address which followed seemed to us, 
if we may so speak, to batten down the heart. How can my heart be 
lifted up when my mouth is distended with a grin? and how can my 
thoughts rise to the contemplation of the glories of heaven when my ears 
hear nothing but of the miserable daily affairs of earth ? _ Depend upon it 
that the heart can be touched only by very different means to these. 
Plying it with all the strong artillery of death and judgment, of the 
Creator’s might, the Father’s care, the Saviour’s love, you may perhaps, 
in mercy, be allowed to subdue it; but deal with it only as you would 
deal with it on some common, worldly question—address it only in your 
every-day flippant tone, in your every-day rough phraseology, aiid you will 
retire from the attempt, leaving the citadel utterly unscathed, 

In the Established Church there is at this time a style too common, 
which is defective from being too much the reverse of the Reverend Mr. 
Spurgeon’s. We propose to criticise it in another paper. We take leave 
now of that which we may term the “ultra familiar” style, with our 
protest against it as most unsuited to the great topic of our salvation. 
Whatever we may do, or whatever we may say elsewhere, never let us or 
our pastors forget when we are in the sanctuary that we are upon holy 
ground, and that metaphorically we should put our shoes from off our 
feet by dismissing from our thoughts the dross of this world, and setting 
before them the treasure and beauty of heaven. 











THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


X. 


The Lucchese Villas: Manzi, Mazzarosi, Torrigiani, Garzoni. 


Tae next day after the Countess 0.’s ball, where I have painted 
society precisely as it is, nor in aught have “ flattered its rank 
” we agreed to go with Count M. on an excursion to see the 
i “wher in the neighbourhood of Lucca. This was a little tour he 
ed for our amusement, and he had so set his heart on showing 
villas before my departure for the Baths, that it was impossible 
him, especially as I confess I never am more happy than when 
engaged in sight-hunting—particularly in pleasant company. 

“To come to Lucca,” said the count, “and not to visit its villas, is 
like leaving Rome without seemg St. Peter’s. They are celebrated 
throughout Italy as being, after the Roman villas, incom y the finest 

both in point of situation and magnificence. _I, whom you have 
honoured by permitting me to act as your cicerone at Lucca, cannot hear 
of such an omission. You must come, and let us also take that poor 
a he has nothing to do, poverino, and it will be a treat 
to him.” 

This part of the arrangement I sincerely regretted ; but as the count 


has, for some inexplicable reason, constituted him his double, I was forced 
to submit. The carriage appeared, and ourselves, the count, and Baldassare 
(who, overcome by sleep and fatigue from his exertions at the ball over- 

i was in a more than ordinarily ill-bred mood) proceeded in the 
direction of Ponte a Moriano. Here we turned out of the main road and 
drove “mig & the rich plain that encompasses the city, cultivated to a 


perfection that is hardly conceivable. The weather was fine—a fresh 
autumnal morning. The grapes were almost all gathered, and the stalks 
of the Indian corn blackening in the sun, but new crops of lupins, flax, 
and maize were already springing from the abundant earth, whilst the 
industrious peasants were still labouring in all directions. This low land 
is intersected by small canals flowing between open ditches, which irrigate 
the earth, and maintain, even during the sultry summer heat, a refresh- 
ing moisture. 

When we had driven about four miles through the festooned vineyards, 
we passed an aged hermit, habited in a dark-brown mantle, with a girdle 
of rope, bearing a bag for collecting provisions with which to return to 
his cell. The count was all excitement. 

“ Fermatevi, fermatevi!” cried he to the driver, “‘ birbone, ascoltatemi.” 

_ The carriage being at last stopped, he rushed down and ran back some 
distance to join the hermit, who, quite unconscious of the impression he 
had created, was quietly pursuing his way. M. soon returned, leading 
the aged man towards us, whose venerable countenance, flowing mantle, 
and long beard looked quite romantic, and reminded one of the “ Hermits 
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of Warkworth,” and “ Edwin and Angelina,’ and a whole jumble of all 
one had ever read about cells and pilgrims and hermits. 

“ This friar,” said the count, “is the hermit of Pezzonia—he who lives 
at San Bartolomeo, and ministers to the wayworn travellers who have 
lost their way on those inhospitable rocks, How I reverence him!” cried 
he, suddenly clasping his hand in an ecstasy. ‘‘ What an adventure thus 
to meet the holy father, and be able to show you a real hermit—not one 
of those nasty begging friars, with shaven crowns, but a venerable recluse, 
whose whole life is one act of charity and religion. Padre mio!” said he, 
apenas tosrade tan who, with his arms crossed on his breast, had 

y listened to the conversation, “bless me, I implore you.” 

“ Con piacere, figlio mio.” 

M., casting himself down on the dusty road, reverently received the 
old man’s benediction. 

“ Dio vi benedica in questo mondo e nell’ altro!” said the hermit. 

The count then crossed himself devoutly and rose. 

“ Padre mio!” said he, ‘ these ladies are strangers, and come from a 
land where there are no holy hermits like yourself. Tell them what has 
been your life.” 

“For eighty-four years,” replied the hermit, “I have lived in this 
world, all which time I have spent on the rocky summit of Pezzonia, 
where, when the winds howled and the tempests roared, I have — at 
the shrine of our Lady of the Snow for those poor travellers who might 
be benighted or storm-strayed amongst those barren rocks. Many have I 
tended and comforted when life was almost extinct from cold and fatigue. 
Those who, alas! have perished had my earnest prayers. May their 
bodies rest in , and may their souls be deliv from the fires of 
purgatory ! ch has been my poor life, and I am still spared, and have 
even now strength to descend to the plain and gather in the little store 
I need for my subsistence. Grande e la misericordia di Dio——” 

The old man paused—tears stood in M.'s fine eyes as he listened—he 
pressed the hermit’s hand, and evidently left within it some ample mark 
of his liberality, from the look of gratitude and thankfulness that instantly 
lit up the venerable countenance of the recluse. How long he might have 
stayed communing with the old man is difficult to say, for he was so 
exalté when once his imagination was fired, everything but the present 
was forgotten, and our tour to the villas might have e here, had not 
Baldassare, who had listened with ill-concealed contempt to the whole 
scene, now broke forth : 

“ Count, for Heaven’s sake, don’t be such a fool! Let that old beggar 
go to the devil, where he soon must appear in person. Pray, at least, let 
him proceed on his expedition at present—a good-for-nothing old cheat. 
I wonder you can be so absurd. His blessing, indeed! [I'll get youa 
~ pe begging friars who will bless you all day for a quattrini an hour, 

ou please.” 

Tac ooeetts brow darkened, and he looked offended. 

“ Baldassare,” said he, “ you are young, and, like your age, inconsiderate 
and presumptuous; but I request that in my presence you speak with be- 
coming respect of this holy man, whom I rejoice to have met, and whose 

. I e 39 


“ Well, ‘bat at least,’’ persisted Baldassare, ‘‘remember we are going 
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a long expedition, and have no time to lose, and that the signore want to 
This hint was'enough. The count was too high bred, with all his ex- 


travagance, not at once to accede. ‘ 
~ Addio, ‘my father,” said he; “long may you live! A rivederci.” 

‘* Beneilicte,’’ said the old man ; and we drove on. 

Baldassare made a grimace and laughed; the count, lost in deep ae 
remained silent until his reverie was interrupted by our arrival at the Villa 
Manzi. ‘By the side of a stream, embowered in umbrageous woods, stands 
this princely residence. The lofty iron — were, during the absence 
of the proprietor, hermetically closed, and we rang and rang in vain for 
nearly half an hour before any living soul appeared, during which space 
we stood contemplating the beauties of the garden within, like wretched 
souls shut out from paradise. At length, when we were admitted, a fine 
splendid casino appeared, built, in a rococo style, of red and white stone, 
much indented, with niches and recesses filled with statues, and decorated 
with various cornices and architraves and friezes. There was a grotesque 
dignity about the exterior of the Manzi residence perfectly foreign and 
very picturesque, the deep-tinted walls rising majestically out of the sur- 
rounding green of the woods. The double flight of steps descend into a 
luxuriant garden, where, amidst the greenest turf, rose parterres of gay 
flowers, all glorious with the bright autumnal tints peculiar, I think, to 
flowers as well as trees in this season. Masses of scarlet and blue salvias, 
tall nodding dahlias of every hue, bright-coloured balsams, rich sprays of 
scarlet fuchsias, and many other flowers, of whose names I am ashamed to 
say Iamignorant. The pleasure-ground, winding through grassy lawns, 
overhung by fine timber, forming a delicious shade in the summer heats, 
was so entirely English in character that I could almost have persuaded 
myself I was walking about at S——- Park. But one was every now and 
then reminded of classic Italy by clumps of gigantic magnolias in full 
bloom, or camelias, whose red, white, and variegated flowers peeped 
through the dark leaves, or a broken fountain, presided over by some lusty 

, who ruled the grove minus a leg or an arm, or a basin of water en- 
circled by a balustrade, surrounded by gigantic lemon-trees—all sights 
and scenes breathing of the sunny South. At the back of the house we 
ascended a broad flight of steps into a spacious open gallery, supported 
by pillars occupying nearly all one story of the front, from whence there 
stretches a beautiful view towards the ins of Lucca and its surrounding 
mountains. This open gallery, or alcove, forms a delightful al fresco 
apartment fitted up with chairs, divans, and tables, adjoining the prin- 
cipal apartment, out of which all the other rooms open, the invariable 
arrangement in almost every Italian country house. The saloon of the 
Manzi villa was superlatively magnificent, and well lighted by numerous 
windows. The floor, as usual, uncarpeted, was gaily painted, the walls 
also being decorated by four large frescoes, that suited well with the vast 
epee of this fine saloon. Right and left opened smaller suites of 

iuing, morning, and sleeping-rooms, luxuriously fitted up. The im- 


mense beds in icular, crowned with “ nodding plumes” of rich old 
damask, looked most suggestive of ghosts and idles of deceased an- 
cestors, who must, I am sure, walk in such perfectly congenial localities. 
I would not spend a night alone in one of those boundless rooms on such 
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a catafalque of a bed fora king’s ransom, I inquired of the attendant if 
the Marchese Manzi ever let the villa. “Oh, yes,” was the answer, “ it 
is sometimes Jet ; as the marchese has several other casinos, the famil 
rarely inhabit this.” | ‘ 

On further inquiry, I discovered that the rent of this country palace— 
I can call it no other, for interiorly or exteriorly it is essentially palatial— 
would be about a hundred pounds sterling a year! Hear and understand, 

e English, who lead a wretched life in miserable pigeon-holes, boxed 
like criminals in a galley ship, where every foot is considered and 
for, starving on four and tadeamel a in genteel paveryy and. con- 
stant privation—hear and understand, I say, ye who sigh for the ele- 
gances of life in hopeless longing, for what a sum you may, obtain.a 
— in Italy, surrounded by what George Robins would call. ‘ta park- 
ike domain,” abounding in all the necessities and luxuries of life, where, 
as far as situation goes, you command one of the healthiest localities in 
Italy, wholesome at all seasons, and within a few miles of the flourishin 
city of Lucca, where everything possible and impossible is to be obtained, 
and where you may, indeed, if so disposed, ruin yourself quite as easily 
as in Florence. _ Therefore, I say, oh ye of limited purse, give ear, 

I don’t know how it was to-day we were all very silent and stupid. 
The soul of the count had taken flight into the seraphic heavens, where 
it had remained, in more congenial society, I suppose, than we could 
afford, for decidedly only his corporeal or grosser part was with us. He 
walked about like a person in a dream—scarcely spoke—and although 
perfectly polite, which he would be, I am sure, under any circumstances, 
was about as dull as I ever saw any living creature. He declared it; was 
the weather, which, to my great delight, was somewhat cloudy, as I quite 
dread that everlasting scorching sun. Baldassare announced that he was 
suffering from the “spleen,” which being interpreted, signified that having 
danced until eight in the morning at the Countess Q.’s, he was utterly 
and deplorably fatigued, which fatigue caused him to sit down continually 
on every inviting chair or sofa, and instantly to fall asleep with that 
peculiar facility which I think every Italian—man, woman, or child—pos- 
sesses. 

The next villa to which we bent our steps was so near at hand that 
we needed not the carriage, but walked to the gates. It belongs to the 
Marchese Mazzarosa, the representative of a name justly honoured in his 
native Lucca as associated with that learned chronicler (his grandfather, 
I believe) who has so ably related every incident connected with her his- 
tory from the advent of the Romans to the exit of Napoleon. Every 
one interested in Lucca should read that most agreeably written book, 
which having deeply studied since my abode in the city, has inspired me 
with such a lively interest in all concerning it. 

The country residence of the Mazzarosas is very inferior to their 
more wealthy neighbours’, the Manzis. In the grounds there is a small 
circular temple dedicated to the native Lucchese worthies, among whom 
of course figures the Marchese Mazzarosa himself. When all collected 
there are a goodly assortment of pictures representing grim old monks, 
fat cardinals, and stiff, formal, nondescript elderly gentlemen, who, in the 
society of rumberless dried butterflies and beetles, and among musty 
fossils and barren pieces of rock, pass a very tranquil existence in the 
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enjoyment of all the posthumous fame likely to be gained Py being hung 


up to dry in a small round room in the middle of the m ’s flower- 

. Here, too, is a stiff French parterre, set out with fountains, 
and rows of immense orange and lemon-trees, so loaded with fruit that, 
like true of Eve, I and my sister could not resist the temp- 
tation of ing and eating ; for we are already sufficiently Italianised 
to relish a ripe lemon, acid though it be, quite as much as the sweetest 
orange that ever grew amid the golden groves of Genoa the Superb, or 
ripened along the terraced road that borders the Mediterranean leading 
from Nice to Italy, where, amid the deep shade of the leafy woods, thou- 
sands of yellow fruit hang temptingly from the overloaded boughs to 
mock the thirsty traveller rushing by. 

After driving for some time along the vineyards we reached the third 
villa which was to be inspected, belonging to the Marchese Torrigiani. 
It is approached by a magnificent avenue of cypress-trees, nearly a mile in 
length. I beg distinctly to retract all I have said in praise of the other villas 
since I have seen this one belonging to the Torrigiani, for, with the sole 
exception of Marlia, it outdoes all I have hitherto beheld, and exceeds 
my highest expectations. The house, or rather palace, is immense, built 
in the same picturesque rococo style as the Villa Manzi. Immense 
vineyards stretch up the hill-side behind in long-vistaed walks, only sepa- 
rated from the garden by a low fence, whilst far above the rocks of 
Pezzonia rise in stern majesty, overshadowing the fertile plain beneath, 
and adding a new feature in a landscape varied by every gradation of 
scenery. 

Two enormous jets d’eau, rising at least thirty feet, and falling back 
into large marble ten, flank either side of the pleasure-ground extend- 
ing before the house, from whence a lovely view commands the sea glis- 
tening in the sunshine far away, the lake of Bientina, and all the inter- 
secting chains of mountains. Such a view is a privilege only to behold, 
how much more daily, hourly, to feast upon, transporting to the ima- 
ginative mind, inspiring to the poet, and calculated to move even the 
most sluggish soul to enthusiastic admiration. No, I am wrong, it has 
not that power, for there is Baldassare, decidedly a sluggish soul, has 
suddenly been discovered bY his patron the count, after a long search, 
fast asleep in the central saloon on a most luxurious sofa. Poor wretch, 
he has no soul! Let him slumber on, dreaming of waltzes and polkas— 
things which he can understand—while I and the count, who is now 
wide awake to sublunary scenes, and wild with delight at the beauty of 
this lovely place, wander through the grounds in converse meet. 

Here are lovely flowers, in immense parterres of every hue and colour, 
set in masses of emerald grass and overhanging trees, the ilex, the classic 
bay, and the pale olive, with magnolias, and pomegranates, and arbutuses, 
and the whole catalogue of Italian shrubs. On the other side of the 
lawn, or rather park, skirting down towards a noisy brook that bubbles 
through the cad tap is a wood—such a lovely wood, moss-grown, deep, and 
shady, where the sunbeams come peeping through the leaves in a dancing, 
chequered shade—a wood intersected with numerous walks and drives, 
suggestive of happy mornings dreamed away with some delightful book, 
or in charming converse with friends most dear, on the rustic benches 
that rise out of the moss-covered ground. In such a wood, Angelica, 
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wandering with her Medora, might have carved his name on every tree. 
Here Circe might have deco her victims under the luxuriant shade ; 
here Armida might have led Rinaldo beside the murmuring stream, 
where the air, perfumed with the herbs and flowers that spring spon- 
taneously under the chequered shade, would have la every sense in 
voluptuous repose. Would that time, that never-failing destroyer of all 
human bliss, would have allowed our passing the long ie in this terres- 
trial paradise. But we had far to go, and the count reminded us that 
we must not linger in what to me seemed a scene of enchantment, but 
hasten to see the remainder of the grounds, on which immense sums of 
money had been lavished by the Torrigiani family. 

The part to which he conducted us was a garden, excavated at least 
twenty or thirty feet below the level of the ground, the surrounding walls 
concealed by trees and creepers, surmounted by massive stone balustrades, 
reached by double flights of steps, descending among the flowers and 
blossoming shrubs filling the s below. At one end, in a deep recess, 
flanked by walls mosaicked with various-coloured stones, containing niches 
with statues and busts, was formed a temple dedicated to Neptune, cor- 


poreally represented by a — statue—a green and grassy-looki 
shrine, strewed with shells and coral, to represent deep ocean’s caves. tt 
was only scantily lighted, but one could distinguish a fountain and basin 
in the centre, the circular walls being surrounded by colossal statues of 
Tritons and sea-gods, looking most marine in the odd green and blue 
light thrown upon them. This temple was surmounted on the outside by 
a large stone jet d’eau, consisting of various basins, resting on dolphins, 
inermaids, and sea monsters; on the opposite side of the garden were 
also smaller temples, with statues and fountains. Unconsciously we had 
descended into the territory of Neptune, and we did not visit his domains 
for nothing, as we discovered to our cost, for while standing most inno- 
ceutly admiring the deep seclusion and coolness of this charming marine 
temple, a sudden deluge of water poured down on us from all sides. In 
an instant every flower and tree sent forth volumes of spray; above, 
below, around, water streamed down ; even the spiteful stones spouted up 
in all directions ; the very statues were a deception, and exhaled heavy 
showers; and as to the temple, it poured forth such streams and torrents 
from the central fountain and all the malicious Tritons around, that it 
looked like a mass of liquid fireworks playing in the sunshine, and sent 
us scudding to the other end of the garden. But here we fared no better ; 
the steps by which we had descended sent perfect torrents over us, 
pouring out from every step; the temple on that side contributed other 
watery streams, and the treacherous flowers, not to be behindhand, 
squirted out as if by magic their quota to the general deluge. After 
rushing about, and laughing and screaming for some moments in — 
bewilderment, watched by the count and the gardener, who, sheltering 
themselves in a dry corner, enjoyed our surprise and confusion, we im- 
plored a truce, as we really were almost wet through. In an instant the 
gardener touched a spring, and the confusion ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. I was charmed by the curious and novel contrivance of this 
auatic garden. ‘The means employed to create all this hubbub I found 
consist in small rows of almost invisible leaden apertures laid under the 


steps and the statues, and along the sides of the walks—even in the very 
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walls. The whole garden was a regular cheat, and could in a moment be 
converted into a lake. As to the temple, it was a complete fountain, so 
crossed and recrossed by streams in all directions that one could distin- 
guish nothing but a cloud of mist and spray. 

These clever scherzi, or tricks, are extremely admired in Italy, where 
in so hot a climate an agreeable shower-bath administered by flowers, and 
sea-gods, and water nymphs, amidst the cool shades of a blooming garden, 
is a most agreeable luxury. Moreover, this enchanted water-garden is in 
itself a lovely spot; the tes look all so fresh and beautiful, and the 
marine temples so cool and refreshing, that Armida herself could have 
devised nothing more enchanting in those dangerous regions that nearly 

roved fatal to the virtue of Rinaldo. I scolded the count for his treachery, 
but he declared it was the fault of the gardener, who had bound him over 
to secrecy. However, we all agreed in the absolute necessity of awaking 
Baldassare, and giving him a good ducking for the benefit of his health, 
as nothing could be desired more beneficial for dissipating ‘‘ the spleen” 
than such a remedy. 

The count ran off, and soon brought him down the steps, rubbing his 
eyes and looking only half awake. We told him we had sent for him 
to admire this en, so cool and delightful in the heat, and the temple 
of Neptune, which we gradually approached. The young gentleman, 
in a very bad humour at being woke up, declared that he saw 
“nothing in it”—che era annoiato e stanchissimo—and desired to know 
perché diavolo he had been disturbed. ‘O fie!” said the count, “ ver- 

a! What, come out with ladies and go to sleep! Vergogna, te dico, 
aldassare !” But before he could reply, such a deluge descended over him, 
that for a moment, like the mS in the marine temple, he was in- 
visible. He roared, and cried, and swore, and rushed to and fro perfectly 
furious with passion ; but in vain, for wherever he turned fresh streams 
saluted him. At last he made for the steps, which were one mass of 
waterworks rising twenty feet high; but regardless of this impediment 
he charged them, and bounding up, was at length released, and stood 
shaking himself at the top like a great Newfoundland dog. At first he 
was so sulky he would scarcely speak, and declared he would walk back 
to Lucca and not stay there to be made a fool of ; but by degrees, con- 
sidering the distance, he came round, and gradually recovered his tem- 
per. He knew it would do him no good to quarrel with M., by whose 
assistance he hoped to mount still higher in the realms of fashion to which 
he aspired ; so finally the damp and much injured “ Sir Plume” con- 
descended to remount with us into the carriage, and proceed along the 
great high road to Tescia on our way towards Collodi. 

This road is extremely beautiful, passing through a rich plain under 
smiling hills running parallel to its course, covered with towns, villages, 
and villas, increasing in number as Florence and its fertile campagna is 
approached. The colouring of an Italian sunset is indescribable;—how 
then can the pen do justice to its varying charms, those marvellous tints, 
radiant as the gorgeous rainbow? The setting sun, “melted to one vast 
iris of the west,” tinged every mountain-top with its descending fire, 
while myriads of little fleecy clouds, tinted with purple and red, floated 
by like spirits from another world bound on some conden message. A 
fiery city seemed to rise out of the piled-up masses into which the sun 
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descended—huge domes, lofty spires, and terraced towers, all fiery, burn- 
ing, glistening, as the transparent walls of the fearful city of Dita to 
Dante’s gaze; sullen masses of reddish clouds were tossed behind, 
forming a mighty background tipped with burnished gold—fierce vol- 
canoes, as it were, running over with fiery lava. And now the great 
burning globe sinks to rest, scorching the woods and hills as it descends, 
and a change, a very spell, steals rapidly over the glorious scene, the 
fancied city of living light fades away, the shadowy mountains blacken 
and vanish by degrees, no longer fierce burning fire seethes the wilder- 
ness of heaven—nothing remains but a pale-blue expanse broken by 
leaden, shapeless clouds, darkening into night as they roll sadly by 
towards the distant mountain-tops. 

Had I been born a painter and imaged that scene as I saw it, Saxons 
from the cold north would have called me mad. 

The Villa Garzoni, belonging to a marchese of the same name, was 
to conclude our day’s pilgrimage among the beautiful palaces of Lucca. 
The father of the present proprietor, an eccentric old man, died some 

ears ago immensely rich, and the property came, as was supposed, to 
his two daughters, who were to divide it between them. Already had 
the ladies arrived at the house, and were beginning to divide the furni- 
ture and pictures, when a carriage drove to the door, and a cameriere 
entered, looking aghast with terror, announcing the arrival of the Mar- 
chesa Garzoni and her son, come, as he informed them, to take possession 
of the palace. The two sisters declared the man was mad, as they had 
never heard a hint of their father’s second marriage, or the subsequent 
birth of an heir destined to disinherit them. They stoutly denied ad- 
mission to the intruders, whom they ridiculed as impostors, and although 
in reality in a desperate fright, kept up a show of resistance. The 
marchesa and her son drove away, leaving word, like the advertisements, 
that she would soon be heard of. A lawsuit was immediatély instituted, 
when the lady, fully proving the legitimacy of her marriage and the 
subsequent birth of a son, the sisters were ousted and the stranger-lady 
and her progeny duly iustalled, to the unqualified despair of the sisters, 
who would gladly have poisoned them both. The mystery was explained 
when it became known that the marchese in his old age had treated 
himself to the society of a danseuse, which fascinating article had so 
won his affections that she finally persuaded him to marry her; but 
ashamed to exhibit his weakness before the world, the ceremony was 
ome | performed by the family priest in the chapel of the villa. The 

dy led a life of extreme seclusion until his death, when she first emerged 
as the unwelcome apparition I have described. So much for the story, 
and now for the villa, unless my readers are more tired than I was in 
visiting them, for as each succeeding residence increased in splendour, so 
in proportion increased my anticipations as we successively approached 

em. 

The Villa Garzoni stands on a very elevated situation at one side of a 
hill towering over the small town of Collodi, which lies on the slope 
below. The whole face of the hill, which is very steep, and perhaps two 
hundred feet in height, is laid out in magnificent terraced gardens, ter- 
minating in a wood of ilex, and bay-trees crowning the summit of the 
Sept.—Vou. CXI. NO. CCCCXLI. r 
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heights. Splendid as is this domain, the “St. Cloud” of Northern Italy, 
and much resembling in the accidents of situation those beautiful 
nds, still I confess I prefer the more natural, unartificial beauties of 
the Villa Torrigiani. There is a stiffness about these gardens, in the 
French style, with their eternal statues, and grottos, and grandes eaux, 
and trim flower-beds, reminding one of a frontispiece to one of Moliére’s 
comedies, which, however magnificent, soon becomes monotonous, and 
makes one long for nature; but certainly the first coup d’eil of this 
majestic terraced height is very grand. At the foot of the hill the level 
d is laid out with flowers, and ornamented with two immense jets 
Steen, or what the Italians call vaschi, rising higher than any I had 
et seen, and falling back into marble basins as large as small lakes. 
Sach terrace, of which there may be eight or nine before the summit is 
reached, is ascended by magnificent flights of steps, and variously orna- 
mented—some with stone balustrades and niches opposite containing 
statues, others trellised with creepers, while vases of orange and lemon- 
trees border the rest. On the topmost summit, standing ‘proud as 
Apollo on his forked hill,” is a colossal figure of Fame blowing a 
trumpet, from whose feet descends a perfect river, broad and rapid, rush- 
ing down the face of the hill, disposed over stone steps in a succession of 
cascades, fountains, and devices, terminating with a marine grotto, and 
various water-traps set in the steps and balustrades similar to those I 
have already described. When the trumpet held by Fame discharges its 
huge streams into the air, and the mass of water rushes down the hill, 
now foaming and bounding over the artificial impediments cast in its 
way, or majestically rolling over the double row of steps, and the grotto 
spouts forth a sea of spray, and the two immense fountains below send 
up their pillars of crystal high in air, it is a superb sight, quite worthy 
of the genius of the architect, Le Notre, who ever loved to convert 


nature into 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grottesco roofs, and stueco floors. 


We were received with great distinction, and treated to a display of 
the grandes eaux, as Count M. knew the gardener, having been often 
at Collodi at the time of the war in 1848, when he strongly advocated 
the popular side, and as with his enthusiastic nature he could not take 
up any opinion coldly, he went about haranguing the people here and 
elsewhere, his fervid orations often producing great effect. At this place 
he was particularly popular, being known as the Red Count. He pointed 
out to us a large overhanging tree near the entrance of the grounds 
which served as his rostrum when addressing the populace. It is won- 
derful that he was not compromised and exiled; indeed, he heard that 
his name had been included in some of the fatal lists, and was advised to 
fly, but the grand duke almost immediately granting a general pardon, 
he was no longer in danger. The gardener saluted him by the name of 
the “ Conte Republicano,” and delighted to do him honour. We wan- 
dered through the terraces, admiring the splendid scene and the beautiful 
view over the plains, where the illuminated clouds still lingered. In one 
part was a theatre of shrubs, resewbling that of Marlia, i not so well 
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executed ; however, the count was at once fired with poetic ardour, rushed 
on the grassy stage, and began singing, reciting, and improvising for our 
amusement with his usual facility, insisting on my helping him. I re- 
fused. But the count, noways daunted, had already commenced a 
nd extempore oration alone, when Baldassare, who was shaking and 
shivering below. contrived to stop him and pull him down from the too 
exciting elevation. Then there was a labyrinth in a valley below the 
house (down which rushed a real, unadulterated mountain stream ), formed 
of ivy, and very pretty. Here, of course, the count again started off, and 
would have been lost in a very few moments had not Baldassare extricated 
him and led him back to us drenched with wet from some water-traps laid 
round a most innocent-looking fountain in the centre. We now serious 
turned our faces towards Lueca, the horses scampering along the bom 
ing road as if they were quite aware they had turned homewards. 
we drove along, the count confided to me his domestic griefs. “ He was 
not happy.” he said; ‘the countess did not understand him.” (No 
wonder, poor lady, thought I.) “It was a case of Byron and his wife 
over again,” he said; ‘‘an-excellent person, but cold and unimpassioned ; 
no sympathy for his poetic tastes, and no conception of what affected him, 
who lived more m the imaginative than the real.” To all this I listened 
coldly. Since I have been in Italy, I have heard the same story so 
often, I never have found a husband contented with his wife; there is 
always that “‘ certain something unpossessed.” I really begin to doubt 
that such a thing as matrimonial happiness exists among the Italians. 
The count poured out his griefs in eloquent periods—declared he adored 
his children, who alone reconciled him to his home—that they were ‘to 
him guardian angels—angelic spirits—shielding him from the sin and 
temptations his widowed heart might otherwise fall into. ‘Once launched 
on a theme, there was no stopping him, and we had reached the gate of 
Lucca before he had done. Now, on the eve of separation, he was filled 
with grief at losing our society ; declared he must come and see us onee 
more at the Baths, and entreated me when I came to F to allow 
him to present me to the contessa—ottima persona, ma Arrived at 
the Universo, we rapidly collected our boxes, and bidding adieu to the 
delightful count and Baldassare (who all the way back had been hope- 
lessly resigned to Morpheus), and leaving many kind messages for the 
good cavaliere, we started. The old gates of charming, busy Lueca 
closed upon us, and we reached our mountain house of the Bagni at 
about mezzanotte. 
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THE BENGAL MUTINIES. 


Lorp METCALFE once compared our supremacy in the East to a man 
sitting ona mine. That mine has now exploded, in the shape of the 
fearful tragedy which has spread so rapidly through the whole presidency 
of Bengal, and the report has burst like a thunder-clap upon the govern- 
ment and the East India Company. But on them alone: abundant 

roof has come to hand that every European who has been in contact 
with the Bengal Sepoy foresaw the inevitable result of the system of 
insubordination and lax discipline tolerated in that army. If, im a mul- 
titude of counsellors there be safety, the pamphlets and documents pro- 
duced to explain the causes of the insurrection would be amply sufficient 
to crush the mutiny at once ; but, unfortunately, these suggestions fell 
on a deaf ear, and the Board of Directors must now bitterly regret the 
studied inattention they paid to the warnings urged upon them by every 
officer who had the interest of India at heart. 

To us the solution of the mystery appears painfully simple: the Mus- 
sulmans are the sole instigators of the dastardly bloodshed and revolt 
now raging through the whole of Bengal and the North-West Provinces. 
A proclamation has been in circulation at Nagpore and all over India 
drawing notice to a prophecy that the reign of Feringhis in the East 
would cease on the 23rd June, 1857, exactly 100 years from the battle 
of Plassey, and the followers of Muhammad once more gain the supre- 
macy. In preparation for this event some influential Muhammadans 
formed a conspiracy to seize on Calcutta, the insurrection being planned 
in accordance with the prophecy. So soon as the city had been seized, 
persons who swore on the Koran and joined in the massacre would have 
a certain section made over to them for their sole use and benefit. It is 
further asserted that a nawab, residing no great distance from Calcutta, 
promised to send 100,000 men to the assistance of the rebels. This 
view is quite confirmed by the fact that the ex-King of Oude was re- 
garded, from an early period, as mixed up in the mutiny, which eventu- 
ally led to his arrest. This circumstance (writes the editor of Allen’s 
Indian Mail) will show the full force of the statement made by Major 
Bird, to the effect that the Company’s Sepoys had assured the king that 
if he would fight for his crown they were ready to join him. Other 
influences were probably at work, too, if any credit can be placed in the 
following extract from a letter dated Calcutta, 12th June: ‘“ Much has 
been said here, and no doubt much has reached Europe respecting Rus- 
sian influence ; I will not repeat all the stories current. I was paying 
& visit some evenings ago at the house of a wealthy merchant, who feels 
very uneasy at the present state of affairs. Among the persons assem- 
bled to take tea was a Russian officer, with whom I had a conversation, 
which left me under the impression that if Russia was not precisely as- 
sisting in the movement, she at least sees it with pleasure, and is pre- 
es to take advantage of it. No doubt this is no new idea, but I 

lieve the officer to whom I allude did not tell me all he knew. I 
wished to see him again yesterday, and I called at his house. I was told 
that he had quitted Calcutta, and that he had taken the road to Bissem- 
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r. This circumstance confirmed me in the opinion I had formed of 
Disie. Bissempoor is on the direct road to Delhi.” 

So soon as the Muhammadan preparations were made, the leaders of 
the conspiracy began looking out for allies, and they had a nucleus of 
sedition ready to hand in the Bengal army. While the chupatties and 
lotus flowers were being sent round to the outlying villages as signals for 
revolt, the troops were being worked upon by emissaries with the fatal 
result we have now to deplore. 

The Bengal Sepoys have always been a stiff-necked generation ; and a 
perusal of General Jacob’s pamphlet on the Bengal army must convert 
any one who still fancies that the Bengal Sepoys have been more sinned 
against than sinning. That gallant officer tells us, that the effect of 
enlisting men of a certain caste or creed to the exclusion of others in the 
Indian army, is to subject that army to the control, not of the govern- 
ment and the articles of war, but to that of Brahmins and Fukkeers. By 
this system a man is not chosen on account of his fitness to be a soldier, 
but because he is a twice-born worshipper of Vishnu. No low caste man 
must be admitted into the ranks of the Bengal army for fear of offending 
the lazy and insolent Brahmins. The consequences are ruinous to dis- 
cipline ; treachery, mutiny, villany of all kinds may be carried on among 
the private soldiers, unknown to their officers, to any extent, when the 
men are of one caste of Hindus, and when the rules of caste are more 
regarded than those of military discipline. To such a climax does this 
evil reach, that Bengal commanding officers have been compelled to dis- 
charge excellent Sepoys, because the other men had discovered them to 
be of an inferior caste, and insisted on their discharge. The effect of caste 
is carried to such an extent in the Bengal army, that a regiment of 
native cavalry is unable to picket, unsaddle, or groom its horses, until the 
arrival of its syces and grass-cutters. Other evils have been amply re- 
ferred to by Sir Charles Napier, from which we may quote the following 
as containing one of the chief exciting causes of discontent : 

The great military evil of India which strikes me is this. All the old officers 
get, snug places, and regiments are left to boys. The Sih Native Infantry were 
on parade for inspection last week, 800 strong, and there were only three 
officers, of whom two had not been dismissed drill! This will not do; the men 
look to the native officer; and he, teaching the Saheb, naturally looks upon him 
as his pupil, not his master. Some day evil will arise from all this. If I had 
a voice I would insist upon field-officers being with their regiments and not 
holding civil situations, at least not more than one field-officer and one captain 
being away on civil employments. That officers do civil duties far better than 
eivil servants I have not the slightest doubt, but then there ought to be more 
Officers. Sir Thomas Munro, I hear, said he thought three officers were suffi- 
cient for regiments. This is high authority, yet I confess to thinking him 
wrong ; or else, which is very possible, the state of the army and style of 
officer have changed—not altogether better nor altogether worse, but become 
different. 

Such, then, being the state of the Bengal army, the Mussulman con- 
spirators found no difficulty in raising a spirit of revolt among them, by 
propagating artful reports that their religion was in danger, and whic 
reports were probably exaggerated by the missionary zeal of Colonel 
Wheeler of the 34th N.1., stationed at Barrackpore. The greased 
cartridges furnished a favourable pretext for revolt, and was speedily 
taken advantage of. To show that this was a mere pretext, we may 
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refer to the correspondence lately published by parliament.. So far back 
as the 22nd of January, a “classic” of low caste asked a Sepoy of the 
2nd Grenadiers to supply him with water from his “lotah.” The 
Brahmin refused, on the ground that the other would defile the vessel. 
The classic rejoined that he need not pride himself on his caste, for he 
would soon lose it, as he would have to bite cartridges covered with the 
fat of pigs and cows. ‘The report spread, and the men were afraid that 
when they went home their friends would refuse to eat with them. At 
Dum-dum the native troops were paraded, and asked if they had any 
complaints to make ; about two-thirds of the detachment stepped to the 
front, including all the native cavalry officers, and respectfully urged 
their objections, suggesting the use of wax and oil. The men were 
supplied with the necessary materials from the bazaar, and allowed to 

their own cartridges. But at Barrackpore the Sepoys had 
already proceeded to mutinous excesses, probably instigated by the 
“ Dhurma Sobha,” a religious Hindu party in Calcutta, who had spread 
the report that government intended to convert the Sepoys by force. 
A special court of inquiry was instituted by government, and every com- 
plaint urged by the Sepoys against the greased cartridges proved to be 
utterly unfounded. Before long, however, the authorities were to learn 
that the Sepoys were determined on revolt, even if they had no valid 
excuse. On the 18th of February, a jemadar of the 34th Regiment re- 
vealed the proceedings, in which he had borne a part. He stated that 
three hundred men of his regiment had assembled the day prior to the 
inquiry, and said that they were determined to die for their religion, and 
that “if they could make an arrangement that evening, the next night 
they would plunder the station and kill all the Europeans, and then 
they would go where they liked.” On the 20th of the same month the 
19th Regiment mutinied, and was eventually disbanded. Such were the 
precursors of the mutiny which has spread with such unexampled ra- 
pidity through the whole length and breadth of Bengal. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Mussulman soldiers in our service 
—and we had 70,000 from Oude alone—were fully prepared for the out- 
break, and that in many instances they carried away the Hindus with 
them. It has all along been suspected that the mutinous feeling so pre- 
valent in the Bengal army had its origin in the 34th N.I. The dis- 
banded 19th Regiment openly and persistently accused the 34th of 
having planued and counselled the mutiny for which they suffered. 
Recent adia have proved that some of the native officers of this 
regiment have been in communication with nearly every native regiment 
in Bengal ; and hence it is not surprising that the flame of revolt burst 
forth in the farthest corner of Bengal, and thence spread simultaneously 
through the whole of the presidency. On the 25th of April a court of 
inquiry was held at Meerut, the military station of Delhi, to investigate 
the conduct of the 3rd Cavalry, who had also refused to use the greased 
cartridges. Several of the mutineers were eventually put in chains, and 
sentenced to lengthened imprisonment. On the 10th of May the 3rd 
Cavalry broke out into open revolt, and being joined by the 20th N.I., 
proceeded to liberate the prisoners. On their return they displayed the 
Eastern ferocity by murdering every European, man, woman and child, 
whom they came near. Tired of their atrocities, they marched off the 
same evening to Delhi, and the signal for revolt was hoisted, which has 
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been only too faithfully obeyed. The government, in spite of the warnin 

it had so repeatedly received, was quite unprepared for the mutiny, for it 
appears by the last official returns of the East India Company that there 
were, at the outbreak of the revolt, 5249 British officers on the Indian 
establishment of the three presidencies, while the body of the European 
forces consisted of 43,149 warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
rank and file. The native army, on the other hand, including the police, 
amounted to 288,596 of all ranks. To the latter must be added, accord- 
ing to the same official authorities, the standing armies maintained in 
time of peace, according to treaties, by the several independent native 
princes in alliance with the British government, 398,918. If we make 
allowance for officers on leave in England, and for other casualties, and, 
on the other hand, take into consideration the number of civilians at 
different stations, we may set down the number of 50,000 as a fair esti- 
mate of the Englishmen who were in India at the time of the outbreak. 
On the other hand, we see that 687,514 native soldiers of all grades were 
accounted for, a proportion of about one European to every fifteen na- 
tives. These are fearful odds, as the Englishmen were scattered over an 
area of more than a million square miles. 

So soon as the insurgents had wreaked their vengeance on the defence- 
less Europeans in Delhi, they proceeded to strengthen their position. By 
arrivals of stragglers from all the mutinous regiments, and the disaffected 
from all parts of India, their number was soon raised to nearly 20,000. 
After appointing a subadhar of the 3rd Cavalry commander-in-chief, 
their first step was to proclaim the King of Delhi, or his son, King of 
India; their second, to fortify themselves. They had ample means at 
their disposal for this purpose: a large siege-train and immense stores of 
powder, which had been so confidingly entrusted to the charge of three 
native regiments. On the 29th of May they sent out a strong party with 
five guns to guard the bridge over the little river Hindun. They en- 
trenched themselves on the heights near the river with remarkable skill ; 
but on the following day they were attacked by a portion of the European 
force from Meerut, and almost to a man shot down, their guns and 
position falling into our hands. The city of Delhi was admirably adapted 
for the stronghold of the mutineers, and the delay occasioned in its cap- 
ture by the European troops will be accounted for by a perusal of the 
following extract from the Overland Mail: 


It cannot be matter of surprise that the English publie has received with im- 
vatience the intelligence of Delhi being still in the hands of the mutineers. 
‘hat impatience has been greatly fostered by numerous letters in the leading 

journals of the day, in which the defences of Delhi are spoken of with contempt. 
Thus General Anson has been sharply censured for halting to bring up a siege- 
train, and his successor, General Barnard, comes in for his share of a for not 
carrying the city by storm. Now impatience is, perhaps, both natural and par- 
donable, but it is nevertheless unreasonable, as we all endeavour to show. 
All readers of Indian history are aware that so long back as 1804, when the 
defences of Delhi were in a very imperfect and ruinous state, the city was sue- 
cessfully defended by a small force of native troops under Colonels Ochterlony 
and Burn against Holkar’s army of 20,000 men, and 100 guns. No doubt the 
besieged showed as much spirit as the besiegers did cowardice and incapacity, 
but the fact remains, that a garrison of about 2000 Sepoys and Irregulars were 
able to defend Delhi against an army which had a few days previously destroyed 
Monson’s force of five regular battalions, with artillery in proportion, and 3000 
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After this si to 1838, sums, amounting to several lakhs of 

ty the British in a the fortifications In that year 

visited Delhi, and, with the singular infelicity which seems to 

attended all his counsels, recommended additional works. It is remark- 

able that the hostile ene tee inhabitants did not escape his observation. In 
of his views, 


her sums were expended in repairs and improve- 


ments which may be fairly regarded as pea the city impregnable to a force 
unprovided with a siege-train. In particular, the eastern or river face, then the 
most assailable, was s hened, the Wellesley bastion pains entirely rebuilt, 
the glacis was raised, the ditch, which is fifty feet wide, cleared, m o towers 
of 





i 
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and each bastion (eleven in all) mounted with nine guns. The defences 
i, therefore, can no —— be er contemptible, though, no doubt, 
= are not such as to afford a chance of holding out against a sufficient army 
wi batteries. As it is, the garrison probably exceeds the besieging 
force by two to one, even ee out of account the armed inhabitants in a 
pulation of one hundred and fifty thousand, and who, in successive reports, 
ve been, for many years past, noted as unfavourably disposed towards us. 
It is a significant fact that the garrison are able to encamp a force of three 
thousand men outside the Ajmere gate, probably in the mausoleum of Ghazi 
Khan, which lies contignous, and have made repeated sorties with very large 
bodies of men. If they can do this, and man a wall which extends seven miles 
in circumference, their strength must be very considerable—at all events, much 
too large to allow of General Barnard hazarding a coup de main. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the rains will greatly strengthen the position of the insur- 
gents, by protecting the eastern face of the city with the deep and rapid current 
of the Jumna, filling the ditch and adding to the sufferings of the besiegers. It 
will be well, therefore, without indulging in any gloomy anticipations as to the 
result, to realise fully the difficulties our troops have to encounter, and so better 
appreciate the merit of their final triumph. 


If we turn to the position of the besieged as regards water and supplies, 
we shall find that these are also more ample than has hitherto been 
assumed. The population of Delhi may be estimated at one hundred 
and eighty thousand ; and the influx of troops and people from the sur- 
rounding villages will probably have compensated for the losses in the 
late conflicts. There is but little fodder for horses, but considerable 
supplies of grain are kept up by native merchants. For a lengthened 
siege the supplies within the city will be insufficient, but some can be 
obtained from across the river, and from the villages near the Delhi 
Canal, which would be able to supply immense stores of corn and fodder. 
It is, however, more than probable that these sources have been by this 
time cut off by the besieging army. Although there are few wells in 
Delhi, they yield a fair supply. Though, generally speaking, brackish, 
some of the wells supply excellent water. A new well of large dimen- 
sions was sunk in the winter of 1848. But the Delhi Canal is regarded as 
the chief source of water-supply. However, during severe drought, when 
all the water is required for irrigating purposes, Delhi is frequently left 
without water for twenty or thirty days in succession. ‘The inhabitants 
then have recourse to their wells and the branch of the Jumna which 
flows past their walls. Were this supply cut off, water could still be pro- 
cured by digging, or even scratching holes in the sand. The position of 
the old fort of Selim Ghur, with its bridge connecting it with the palace, 
is favourable for a cover to the water-carriers. Hence, if the canal be 
cut off, the inhabitants will experience no difficulty in procuring water. 
Flour is ground by the canal mills, and these have, of course, been 
stopped. All the women will, therefore, have to grind with their hand- 
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mills night and day. As regards the capture of Delhi by escalading, it 

is mae re that a few rounds of sutillony would bring down a portion of 

the walls between any of the two towers, and an escalade would be an 

easy matter. But it must be borne in mind that the streets are very 

narrow, and could be defended by firing from the houses, or by a single 
* 


ars the death of General Anson, the superior command of the be- 
sieging army devolved on Sir Henry Barnard, who pushed on with great 
rapidity. From the published accounts we find that, the next day after 
the insurgents had been defeated by the European contingent from 
Meerut, under Brigadier Wilson, they returned to the charge, and took 
up a very strong position about two miles from the town. 


Notwithstanding that his men were suffering, General Barnard attacked at 
once by a bold advance and a skilful flank movement with that hearty will which 
at once carries soldiers to victory. The 71st sprang from behind two sand-hills 
where the worn-out men had obtained a brief rest, and immediate success 
crowned the efforts of the soldiers and their gallant leader—the position was 
carried and occupied, the rebels being driven out with great loss. General 
Barnard was complimented by those about him on the achievement due to his 
skill; and in the hasty council of the battle-field was advised to bring in his 
wounded, rest his men, who were now suffering terribly from over-fatigue, and 
to entrench himself in the excellent position he had won. But the general turned 
a deaf ear to every counsel, pointed to a ridge outside the town where the rebels 
were again ste g, in a few words expressed his will that the ridge should 
be carried and the discomfiture of the enemy be completed: “If this be not 
done, they, too, will entrench themselves, and it will cost us three times as much 
to dislodge them. They are now panic-struck ; but if allowed to hold that place, 
they even might attack us at a disadvantage. No! I am sorry the poor fellows 
are tired, but they will take the bridge.” Again, animated by their general’s 
will, and guided by consummate science, the small and wearied force marched 
forward with unfailing pluck. Again victory was theirs; they rushed on the 
guns with devoted courage, and captured twenty-six of the enemy’s cannon, and 
drove him with great slaughter within the walls of Delhi. 


Since this decisive defeat, the mutineers have attempted some vigorous 
sallies—one especially on the 12th of June, which appeared for a time on 
the eve of success. The enemy attempted to turn our flank and seize the 
batteries on the heights. This attack, we are told, would have succeeded, 
but for the determined resistance they met with from the pickets, especially 
at the Flagstaff Tower, where our guns, though silenced temporarily 
from the fire, were defended by about ten or fifteen men of the 75th, 
headed by an officer of the 11th. Eventually the rebels were defeated, 
and the European troops occupied Sir Thomas Metcalfe’s house, con- 
siderably in sidaies of the cantonments. On the evening of the next 
day, however, and in spite of their so recent defeat, the mutineers made 
another sortie with the same result. On the morning of the 15th they 
made another determined attack on our position, and were again beaten 
back with great loss. ‘The Nusseerabad mutineers reached Delhi on the 
evening of the 19th of June, and made a fierce attack on our rear with 
six guns. ‘They were repulsed, but the loss on our side was very severe. 
Previous to the attack of the 19th, we must mention that the insurgents 
had made another sortie, and taken up a position outside the city with 





* For these interesting details we are indebted to Smith and Elder’s Overland 
Mail for 1st and 15th August. 
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guns, in the of raking our posts.. -also were driven back wiih 
loss. Oe the 28rd the enemy adhe attention 

Sutjee Mundee side, and fought most desperately the. whole day 
long: hada strong position in a village and t the garden 
aie. left-at least a thousand dead on the field when eventually 
repulsed. gardens and buildings outside the city, in which they had 
sheltered themselves and given us much annoyance, have been taken 
possession of by our troops. Since this last repulse, the rebels: have 
evinced much less boldness than before. The eighth and last engage- 
ment of which we have any account took place on the 27th of June. On 
this, as.on former occasions, the mutineers were defeated with great loss. 
It is evident, then, that the mutineers know they are fighting with 
halters round their necks, and are determined to sell their lives as dearly 
a No deubt need be entertained, however, that sooner or later 

hi must fall, and General Barnard’s caution in not precipitating events 
or running the risk of a check is based on sound motives. 

With to the remainder of India, the horizon has been consider- 
ably cl by the advent of the last mail. The temper of the native 
princes has now been tested, and the fidelity of the Bombay and Madras 
armies proves no apprehension need be entertained in that quarter. 
Although the troops at Mhow and Indore have rebelled, Holkar has kept 
aloof from them, and has thus restrained the petty rajahs and chiefs in 
his vieinity. A movable column of Bombay troops was en route for In- 
dore, and it is very probable that the insurrection has been put down in 
that err In Central India, we regret to say, that the fort of Bhurt- 
pore has fallen into the hands of the rebels; for, although the fortifica- 
tions were destroyed in 1825, and the rajah prevented restoring them, 
the walls were allowed to remain in such a condition as to prevent the 
attack of predatory hordes, and thus they will afford a shelter to the 
rebels, and possibly give our troops some trouble. 

In the north-west, General van Cortlandt, who distinguished himself 
with Edwardes in the operations against Mooltan, has defeated the rebels 
in two engagements at Sirsar. His force, composed of Sikhs and 
Pathans, fought with great bravery, and he has since been joined by 
2000 men belonging to the Bikaurer rajah. The insurrection has, how- 
ever, met with searee any opposition in the Rohileund and Oude. It is 
to be hoped that the British forces still hold their ground at Lucknow, 
although they -have experienced the grievous loss of their leader—Sir 

Lawrence. Sir Hugh Wheeler is also, it is to be hoped, 
holding the rebels at bay in Cawnpore. Large reinforcements are 
pouring’ up the Ganges under Brigadiers Neill and Havelock, and 
we trust that, before long, they will be able to relieve our gallant 
countrymen. It is also very gratifying to hear that Jung Bahadoor, 
the ruler of Nepaul, has offered us troops, of which assistance the 
government have, in all probability, availed themselves. In conclusion, 
we may add that, according to the latest advices, the Punjab remained 
tranquil, but the communication between the upper provinces and Cal- 
cutta had been so interrupted that no intelligence had been received at 
the presidency from stations above Benares for five weeks. 

It will be seen from this summary of events that we may entertain a 
hope that the insurrection has attained its culminating point, and that, 
having now chosen its ground, we shall only require time to put it 
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thoroughly down. In the presence of this t emergency, the English 
ne a has behaved with great digun: aee'' the news tt 
t outbreak, about 10,350 infantry, 1350 cavalry, and 1250 artil- 
, making altogether near 13,000 men, have been already embarked 
direct for India. About 5400 men are now in course of embarkation. But; 
im addition to the above, the Ist Dragoon Guards, the 7th Hussars, the 
44th, 56th, 66th, and 72nd Regiments, 1000 Royal Artillery, and 
draughts: not far short of 1000, have been placed under orders for India, 
and will be despatched immediately. All these amount to about 30,000 
men. Another valuable ally will be enlisted in the shape of a telegraph. 
Government has guaranteed the subsidy of a line of telegraph from Se. 
leucia to Baghdad and Bussorah, and at the same time a rival line has 
ped into the field, and has considerable t of success. Up to 
the present the following preparations have - made: The Egyptian 
government have conceded the privilege of carrying the wires on the 
posts of its own telegraph from Alexandria to Suez. From Suez the 
submarine wire will be conducted down the Red Sea to Aden, stopping 
at’ the three stations of Kosseir, Jeddah, and Camaran Island. From 
Aden the telegraph will be laid at a sufficient distance from the shore on 
the southern coast of Arabia to Ras Shurmah, the Kooria Mooria islands 
—tlie cradle of a new guano-trade, now ceded to England—and the 
Cape: of Ras-el-had, in the dominions of our ancient and firm ally the 
Imaum of Muscat. From Ras-el-had it will stretch across the Arabian 
Sea to Kurachee, where it will join the telegraph of the Indian govern- 
ment. Between Suez and Kurachee the distance is -eomputed at 3500 
miles, divided into eight sections, none of which exceed 500 miles. 

If, however, we examine into the nature of this awful mutiny, the 
conviction will be more and more forced upon us that religious fears had 
but little to do in the matter. The most serious mutiny of the many 
which have oecurred is that of the Sikhs and Irregulars at Benares, and 
of the Bhurtpore levies and Malwah contingent. This is a subject for 
grave reflection, for these troops were in no way affected by the cartridge 
question. The truth is, that the Sepoy regiments having become aware 
of what they assumed was their overpowering strength, resolved to rise 
and drive their employers out of the country. The more intelligent 
among them hoped to profit by the improvements introduced by the 
Feringhis, while the lower classes were lured on by the expectation of 
“cor om and satisfaction of their lust. Hence, no mercy, we trust, will 

shown them; the mutineers have set their lives on the cast, and must 
have been fully aware of the fate impending over them. If the Bengal 
army has ceased to exist, as we are told, let us hope that our soldiers will 
never allow the disjecta membra to assemble again. Let the punish- 
ment be sweeping and exemplary, and only in this way will the lesson be 
read which will prevent the recurrence of such awful scenes. 

Without. desiring to impeach the bravery of the Bengal Sepoy, 
the Muhammadan and high caste branches of the Bengal army have 
generally proved intractable and prone to sedition. Hence no apoio 
can be accepted for the present mutiny; and no satisfaction will 
considered sufficiently ample by the English nation unless that army be 
entirely broken up and reconstituted. No opportunity for such scenes 
of horror as we have lately passed through must be allowed, and if Ku- 
ropean troops are not sufficient to guard the widely-extended frontier of our 
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Indian possessions, we must never reduce our minimum of British soldiers 
ee We have tried the effect of con- 


usque ad nauseam : the high caste soldier has been pam- 
and petted almost to a pitch Ffoly IF ke disliked our service, he 
was free to refuse it, or retire from it at his pleasure. He enlisted because 
he knew that he would be well fed, well clothed, and secure a pension for 
his old age; and the reward he offers us for our mistaken kindness has 
been the basest ingratitude and the indulgence of the vilest passions of 
human nature. 

It is true that the Indian government has been greatly to blame in 
offering the Sepoys te weed for revolt. European troops, through 
regard for their health, have been concentrated at hill stations, or on the - 
farthest frontier, as at Peshawur; and the centre of the country has been 
left exposed to the machinations of the natives. To such a pitch was this 
infatuation and belief in the honesty of the native soldiers carried, that 
the citadel of Delhi was left in the hands of native artillerymen, and the 
cantonments guarded by their native regiments. Sir John Lawrence 
acted with greater foresight. Though repeatedly urged to destroy the 
fortifications of Lahore, which could not be of any use against an invading 
force, he invariably replied, ‘ Let it stand—it will be useful in case of 
insurrection.” It is therefore evident that the fort of every important 
city should be entrusted to European artillerymen and soldiers, and all 
comparatively useless stations given up. At the same time, the important 
points on the principal lines of communication will have to be strengthened. 
This done, the question resolves itself into this: whether the Sepoy regi- 
ments must be entirely broken up and a vast body of Europeans substi- 
tuted. This appears impossible. In the first place, all sweeping changes 
are bad, and reform, to be lasting and permanent, must be gradual; and, 
secondly, the native population, if now dissatisfied with the British rule, 
as my f are alleged to be, would become much more dissatisfied if kept 
down by aforeign army. But the principal argument against the exclusive 
use of Europeans will be found in the expense they would entail. General 
Briggs tells us that the whole Indian army consists of 315,520 men, 
maintained at an expense of 9,802,000/., and of this sum the European 
officers and privates, numbering 51,000, cost 5,670,000/. It must be 
remembered, too, that every augmentation of the European forces in India 
would entail a csliatdinlien reduction of the native army; for the 
finances of India are already strained to their utmost pitch of tension. 
Ten thousand Europeans added to the present strength would compel half 
the Bengal native infantry to be put down. 

If, then, it be decided that the Bengal army should be kept up (and it 
- ye from the above argument that no other line is open), the army 
will have to undergo very considerable improvement. Sir Charles Napier 
has laid his finger on most of the blots of our military system in India, 
and a careful study of his “opinions” will immediately suggest to the 
reformer what is necessary. ‘There appears no reason why we should 
entirely dispense with the Brahmin soldier, who, under certain conditions, 
and properly trained and treated, is worthy of serving with British troops. 
But, at the same time, the feeling of superiority engendered by mainte- 
nance of caste will have to be done away with, and by enlisting the moun- 
taineers into our Bengal army this can be easily effected. But nothing 
will avail unless proper attention be paid to the discipline of the troops. 
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On the whole, then, the Indian mutiny, as we have attempted to 
show, need cause us no greater apprehension than we have already un- 
dergone. The most dangerous phases have been passed through with 
safety, and henceforth we may confidently await more cheering news. 
Troops are being poured into the country with a rapidity which must 
startle the mutineers and hold the evil-disposed in check, and, before 
long, India will be reconquered. The work of vengeance once accom- 
lished (and no mistaken feeling of humanity must be allowed to inter- 
fore between our wrath and the scoundrels who have revelled in the 
innocent blood of our countrywomen) the remedy can easily be applied. 
Ere the last spark of mutiny is trodden out, a flood of light will be let 
in upon the state of our Indian empire, and suggestions will be offered 
of such a nature as to ensure the success of our efforts for reform. The 
restive and rebellious spirit engendered in the Indian army by a long 
course of vacillation and weakness in those who possessed the authority, 
will be toned down by severity mingled with kindness. That fierce 
temper which has ever distinguished the Mussulmans, from the days of 
Surajah Dowlah to those of the deposed King of Oude, admits of no 
compromise : they hate us because we have subdued them ; and it must 
be our care that they never again obtain the opportunity of wreaking 
their vengeance upon us. As it has been truly said, ‘‘ They will never 
tolerate our gifts or forgive our supremacy. We may load them with bless- 
ings, but they will reward us with curses. We stand between them and a 
fancied earthly paradise, and are not classed in their list of good angels.” 

With the Hindus it is very different ; they are willing to accept our 
rule, and when they compare it with that of the Mussulman, which we 
overthrew, the balance must be in our favour. On one side are broken 
pledges, ruined families, impoverished rights, imperfect justice ; on the 
other the railway and steam-engine, the abolition of Suttee and the 
destruction of the Thugs. We cannot believe that with these facts before 
him, the Hindu deliberately chose revolt, which by its success must entail 
the necessary return of all those fearful abuses which the Mahratta rule 
entailed upon him. Let us hope that the Hindus have by this time seen 
the error of their way and are beginning to regret that they had lent so 
ready an ear to the false’ promises and delusive hopes held out by their 
Muhammadan brethren. With a recent writer we; are disposed to cor- 
dially agree, when he says, referring to our government of India, that 
“for every anna taken from the noble, we have returned a rupee to the 
trader. We have saved more lives in peace than we have taken in war. 
We have committed many blunders and crimes, wrought evil by preme- 
ditation and good by instinct, but when all is summed up, the balance 
must be in our favour.” 

Let us sincerely hope, then, that with the passing away of the present 
thunder-cloud lighter days may dawn both for ay mee and India. Let us 
strive to strengthen at the same time our hold on the soil and on the hearts 
of the people. Let the land be thrown open to the money and enterprise 
of Europe, and in that way we shall have the surest guarantee of the 
future tranquillity of India. One hundred years ago, our empire was 
established by the battle of Plassey; let us then strive to create a new 
system, and employ the next hundred years in acquiring the confidence 
and esteem of the Hindus, and not consider annexation as the sole mis- 
sion which summons us to the East. 











A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


On board ‘the Lugénie, in the Pacific Ocean, 
November, 1852. 

On Thursday the 21st of October we perceived the coast of New Hol- 
Jand, that country which, in more than one respect, is the antipodes of our 
Burope, whose scenery is a great contrast to that to which we are accus- 
| and whose new position, since the discovery of gold, is likely to 
have so great an effect on the Old World. By degrees the oblique, 
jagged, cleft-looking, sand-covered rocks, reminding us of the coast of 

atagonia, became more distinctly visible, and towards evening we landed 
at Port Jackson, the harbour of Sydney, where stands a handsome and 
very useful lighthouse. The harbour stretches the length of five or six 
English miles from the entrance in a southern direction, like a long 
creek. I cannot better describe the place than to say that we all, with 
one accord, as we approached this principal town of Australia, and gazed 
on all that was before us, exclaimed, “ It seems as if we were at home !” 
On seeing any new place, people are generally inclined to call to mind 
some well-known scene, and compare the one with the other, and we all 
agreed that the, to us, well-known approach to Stockholm was the coun- 
meee of that to Sydney. It was the same narrow, somewhat winding, 
and—oun account of the projecting tongues of land—divided bay; the 
coast had the same hills, though lower, by no means overgrown with the 
rich vegetation of the tropics, but with fir and pine-trees, and poor, 
melancholy-looking bushes, that strongly reminded us of home. We had 
been long away from every—in a European sense of the term—civilised 
land, had been long obliged to dispense with the pleasures of society, and 
we had therefore looked forward with anxiety to our arrival here. Be- 
sides, letters from home awaited us here—tidings of those who were dear 
to us. What a happiness in this, especially when one is on the other 
side of the globe ! 

The harbour of Sydney is undeniably one of the most remarkable in 
the world, not alone on account of its size and beauty, but also on account 
of .its extreme depth, and the winds that prevail there. There is a con- 
stant change going on between the land and the sea breezes, which, with- 
out being tempestuous, blow freshly. The harbour consists of a number 
of coves, formed by several narrow, wooded promontories. The water is 
so deep in these coves, that the largest lk can lie almost close to the 
land, which thus offers, as it were, natural piers, and Sydney’s large 
fleets of merchantmen are dispersed among them, so that they are not 
seen to advantage as an entire spectacle. Ships of all sizes were daily 
arriving from every of the world—among others, steamers from 
England. An armed steamer, and another English ship of war, were 
likewise stationed there. 

The town of Sydney stretches along the western side of the harbour of 
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Port Jackson; and from this ‘side jut out four promontories, leaving 
narrow inlets of water between them. The most northerly of these 
tongues of land is principally covered with villas, were amidst beau- 
tiful gardens. The second is divided between a botanical garden and ‘a 
public promenade beneath ‘shady trees. ‘On the third is situated the 
government house, which resembles a modern castle, with turrets and ‘ter- 
races, and high, narrow‘arched windows, surrounded by a fine park in the 
English style, studded with picturesque groups of trees, and covered with 
the softest turf. At the extremity of this promontory stands also the 
fort, a tasteful, but not large building, enclosed within low walls mounted 
with cannon. The fourth of these promontories is entirely occupied by 
the houses of the town, which also cover the spaces between the various 
headlands. : 

The situation of Sydney is good, and from whatever side one looks 
upon its mass of houses, they wear an appearance of neatness and 
elegance, which in no way diminishes when they are seen nearer. The 
streets are regular, and are neither silent and deserted like the streets in 
Spanish towns, nor full of noise like those of North America. The prin- 
cipal street-—George-street—gives the impression of belonging to a city 
that is, or at least may, or ought to be, one of the central points of the 
commerce of the world. The houses are almost all built of sandstone, 
which is easy to work, and therefore the architect can give solidity in 
conjunction with that tasteful form, which, without being overloaded 
with filagree ornaments, as some of our new houses in Stockholm are, 
can be enriched in a style in harmony with the whole building. The 
light yellow, or bunideesd colour of the sandstone, gives an ‘aristo- 
cratic appearance to these buildings, in keeping with the lofty windows, 
the handsome pediments, and the decorations of the roof and other parts. 

The lowest stories of almost all the houses are used as shops, and in 
the quantity and quality of the goods sold in them the capital of New 
Holland can rival any other town in the world. Stores, such as are seen 
in the American citiesplaces where every possible sort of commodity is 
collected and sold—are not to be found here, each shop dealing im dif- 
ferent articles of merchandise. But numerous as the shopsare, the cafés 
and public-houses are not less plentiful. In almost every second house 
there is some such establishment, and of eustomers, alas! there is no want, 
ve scarcely any place can be found where drunkenness prevails more than 

ere. 

There are a great many churches in Sydney, for perfect freedom is 
allowed in religious matters, and every sect has its own churches. The 
majority of these are small edifices, miniature copies of our old Gothic 
cathedrals, rendered, however, less heavy by a mixture of the tasteful 
adornments of modern times: they all fook very English. Upon the 
table-land between the two first promontories lies the so-called “Hyde 
Park”—a large enclosed space, resembling a drilling-ground. At the 
northern end of it is situated the residence of the commander-in-chief—a 
fine looking building. On the west side of the Park stands the Museum, 
which is not yet finished, but which appears to be of the same character 
as the other public buildings—elegant, and answering the purpose re- 
quired. A pretty parterre of flowers occupies a space before the colon- 
nade which forms the entrance to the Museum; the greater part of the 
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building is composed of an extensive hall, lighted from above, and where 
the zoological and other collections are ranged along the walls, or in cases 
and cabinets down the centre. The collection is as yet in its infancy, but 
it is an infancy like that of Hercules, which promises a development and 
@ magnitude that will be worthy of Australia. 

Between the Museum and the government house lies the Botanical 
Garden, which is separated from the town by a park, on whose highest 
portion stands a colossal statue of Governor Bourke. The park is a 
charming promenade. Fanned by the cool sea breeze, it seems to have been 

si y Nature for the recreation of men ; on one side there is all 
the stillness of the country and the sea, on the other, the noise of the — 
city’s busy multitudes. The Botanical Garden is divided into two parts : 
the one destined for the reception of the native trees and plants of Aus- 
tralia, the other for exotic plants, especially Chinese. A mere list of the 
most remarkable objects in the vegetable kingdom found here would not 
be interesting; it is sufficient to say, therefore, that all that is exported of 
most useful, and most beautiful, among the productions of New Holland, 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, the Philippines, China, and the East 
Indies—every flower that can most gratify the eye in form and beauty—all 
that is most astonishing and uncommon in the way of plants, are collected 
here. The library, near Bourke’s statue, is also a large building, though 
it does not contain a very large number of books. There is a spacious 
reading-room attached to it, in which are to be seen various European 
newspapers and periodicals ; and there are smaller cabinets appropriated 
to the interests of commerce and husbandry. 

I visited once the Victoria Theatre at Sydney, and I shall never forget 
the scene that presented itself to my eyes. People lay down, walked 
about, sprang upon the benches, eat and drank, whistled, sang, screamed, 
in the most free and unceremonious manner—in short, every one did 
whatever he pleased. We were treated to tragedy and comedy, solo 
songs, and a ballet; it was a profuse sample of art in Australia, and nothing 
could have been more miserable. I left the theatre in disgust, and with 
the hope that it might, in all respects, do better in future. When I men- 
tion the hospitals, the prison in the northern part of the town, and four 
gigantic fruit and provision bazaars, I think I have named all the prin- 
cipal public buildings. 

Sydney, which is now sixty years old, has already 80,000 inhabitants, 
and the city is constantly increasing. New houses are springing up in 
all directions, and with a population which is week by week considerably 
enlarged, it will, in a short time, probably rival the principal towns of 
Europe in life and bustle. The police is entirely arranged according to 
the system adopted in England. Constables, icsbed exactly like the 
London policemen, loiter here also about the corners of all the streets. 
Numerous carriages stand at certain places, the prices are fixed, and 
people have no trouble with the drivers, as they often have at home with 
us. The streets, and many of the houses, are lighted with gas ; its flame 
is rather blinding to us Swedes, who here, thousands of miles from our 
ancient and enlightened capital, find a young community in full posses- 
sion of an advantage which we are not sufficiently advanced to procure 
for ourselves, although every one agrees how desirable it would be. 


The impression made by San Francisco was altogether disagreeable; 
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that made by Sydney, on the contrary, was favourable and pleasant. 
Although in Sydney, as in San Francisco, money was evidently the ob- 
ject most valued, and to acquire it the great desideratum—a wish much 
more strongly felt here, apparently, than with us in the North—yet my 
thing evinced that public spirit and patriotism which a e 
English wherever they go. I should extend this letter beyond all bounds 
were I to enumerate all the hospitalities of which my fellow-travellers 
were partakers. Dinners, suppers, balls, followed each other in quick 
succession ; and I may safely assert that nowhere had the Swedish frigate 
and the Swedes been received with so much cordiality as here. In order 
to have more time for making myself acquainted with the scenery, the 
natural productions, and the social condition of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, I relinquished all the above-named pleasures, and I shall now 
give you the result of my week’s wanderings. 

After I had spent one day in seeing the town, ye, oe Museum and 
the different gardens, I consulted the director of the Botanical Garden, 
Mr. Moore, respecting the excursions I ought to make in the vicinity of 
Sydney, so as best to yy short time at my command. By his 

vice I went next day to Wollongong, lying about sixty miles to the 
‘south of Sydney, in the district of Illawarra. Mr. Moore was so good as 
to accompany me, to point out all that was most worthy of observation, 
and three other ntlemen joined us, whose society was as useful as it 
was pleasant, and from whom I heard many interesting details respecting 
the country and its new condition. We left Port Jackson in a steamer, 
directed our course southwards, following the line of coast; that, during 
the first part of our voyage, resembled exactly the approach to Sydney, 
consisting of jagged, shattered-looking, horizontal masses of sandstone, 
in the utmost degree sterile. We soon reached that well-known place, 
Botany Bay, which but a few years ago was, to the multitude, synony- 
mous with New Holland; a round cove, with low, sandy shores, and 
monotonous, dismal-looking environs. After passing it, the country 
assumed a more agreeable aspect, until we arrived at Wollongong, where 
the white coast rose into elevations of some importance, and was skirted 
by low, rocky islets; the harbour was small, but skilfully constructed, so 
as to raise a barrier against the fury of the waves. Our steam-boat was 
the only vessel in the harbour, therefore we had no reason to form a high 
idea of the trade of the place. 

From the shore, which was covered with thick, low bushes, stretched 
wide plains, or commons, which, farther off, were bounded by hills and 
woods. About four English miles from the coast began a ridge of hills, 
from 400 to 600 feet in height, with its many summits, of which Mount 
Keera is the highest. This ridge first rose like a gentle slope, and then, 
by degrees, became more and more steep and craggy, until it ended in a 
table-land, where the country assumed the tame, barren look which seems 
60 peculiar to New Holland. Farther to the south were to be found deep 
and often dried-up lakes, white with salt, and still farther south a long, 
narrow bay, or arm of the sea, called Illawarra Lake, but whose outlet is 
60 shallow, that in summer it becomes quite dry, and the bay is cut off 
from the sea. 

A little way beyond the harbour lay the town of Wollongong, or rather 
the site of a town, for many years will probably elapse before it cay 
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deserve that name, seeing that at present it is scarcely a village. The 
streets, indeed, are laid out, and the situations chosen, but the houses are 
only here and there erected, so that the whole has a very equivocal look, 
being seithr eounry, village, nor tows, bt litle of each, The number 
Jive, with its variations, seem seem to be much in vogue here. There are 5 
ee an nee ae a Calvinist, and a 
Methodist—about 50 houses, 5 hotels, 500 § Seenstn, & wclaicla, tal 
106 children at them, with 5 male and 5 female teachers ; and, moreover, 
there are 5 streets. And this characteristic of the place com- 

almost all that I have to say about Wollongong. I must not, how- 
ever, omit to m ention that this is of consequence to Sydney on 
eiadnadahentand of butter, eggs, pork, and coals ; that 
its climate is so agreeable and so healthy, ye Ay a 
to it for change of sir in the ssummer snonthe and that the country around 
it is so pretty and so fertile that parties of pleasure are frequently made 
to wisit it. 

However different from what we are accustomed to see—and peculiar 
the be in this country, where the bark loosens itself in 
great from the trunks of the trees, where everything has a 
up, , though at the same time gigantic in opment, 
and all is m ed by avidity and want of shade—thore was ——— 
: reminded one of the of the N 
with us in Burope—at least as on the coasts of France, Holland, and 

co tera rnd y shore dotted here and there by those 
in beyond that the igh mounds that formed 
aaeaie of sand, with their thick walls of tangled, knotted 
bushes and stunted trees—the same as grow at home with us—formin 
defences against the ocean’s storms. Then came the pasture lands, wi 
scorched-looking ferns amidst the widely scattered trees. To these suc- 
ceeded the cultivated regions; the roads fringed by alleys of the Acacia 
melanoxylon, which is not unlike our linden-trees. Liuxuriant fields of 
wheat were here to be seen, meadows with their soft carpets of grass and 
clover; woods filled with trees resembling the oak and the birch, the 
former of a colossal size ; splendid ore adorned the gardens, where 
also flourished all the other fruits Even the very garden 
herbs resembled those of our country, though they were finer than ours. 
How fertile the land is may be imagined, when it is stated that for thirty 
years in succession wheat may be grown without the soil being once 
manured during that time ; iol chien oth heed generally yield from 
twenty to -fold. And now that steam-boats and roads have opened 
means of ly transit and communication, agricultural uce finds 
good markets. I was told of several farmers who arrive. —— 
as mice, to use a common on, now 
Slip Mtetlens feeuney and ax> tho onsen of col chemameds af 
pounds, 
There is here an abundance of everything that can minister to the 
necessities of daily life. Excellent corn, vegetables, fruit, fine cattle, 
and wood fit for building. In the somewhat thin woods there are to be 
found gigantic ant-hills, composed of clay, and actually six or eight ells 
in height. The black ants, which are eaten by the natives, are the 
colonist’s worst foes, and the war of extermination urged against them 
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is, in more than one sense of the word, a war with the wh le dark 
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200 eight and nearly three 
iameter; immense fig-trees, with long tendrils swinging in the air 
the llanas that clung t up to the middle of 

covered with fungi that resembled ant-hills or birds’-nests ; 
woods of palm-trees 100 feet high, and ferns resembling 

to thi in hei vane their coronal of erly 
stems entwined by flowering parasites rich in every 

of colour,—this dencelgtios will x A prone a faint idea of She 

natural beauties with which a hand, infinitely more omnipotent than that 
of man, has adorned the primeval forests in this part of Australia. At 
every step my companions, accustomed only to the chalk cliffs and cla 
soil of England, or the sand-banks of Sydney, stopped and vundaiened ‘ 
“Charming! most beautiful!” But I had too recently seen Pali and 
Fatuahua, and therefore could not jom in their enthusiasm, though I 
admit the scenery before us was very pretty. I remained in this neigh- 
bourhood for three days, and made excursions in all directions, and every- 
where I found wonderful fertility and a contented population. 

The dark, wild inhabitants had been driven from the country round 
Wollongong in crowds, without house or home, almost without clothes. 
On the banks of a small river, some twenty English miles from the town, 
I saw a little colony of them, whose employment was fishing, that is to 
say, harpooning with a two-edged lance. More peculiar and more repulsive 
countenances r never have beheld. Their features partly resembled those 
of the negro, partly those of the Malay; their hair was in crisp tufts, 
their foreheads were low, they had small, dull eyes, protruding mouths, 
with bluish, swollen-looking lips, high cheek-bones and sunken cheeks, 
receding chins covered with rough beards, fat paunches, and long, thin 
arms and legs. The men were of a tolerable height, but the women 
were very small, and the childrer were hideous. A little figure presented 
herself to me as “ the queen” ( almost all speak English), and a fat 
old fellow who stood by her side she called “the king.” Curtseying to 
the ground, she then hawt me her child, though she did not look more 
than twelve old herself. Upon my asking her age, she replied, 
*“‘ Black people no caunt years,” and began to importune me fora shilling 
I gave it to her, but as she did not instantly hand it over to her husband 
the king, that dignified gentleman bestowed on her a good thump on the 
head, and sent her ing and yelling against a wall, at the foot of 
which she threw he down. On my return to the spot after a short 
absence, I found her lying there still, but instead of squalling with pain 
she was shrieking some ditty in very far from harmonious tones. 

As I became somewhat liberal in my donations of ev. the whole 
of the small dark gmaperen comprising about sixteen individuals, agreed 
to dance for me, by moonlight, a scene of their well-known “Corro- 
boring.” This dance, taken as a whole, is a representation of their life, 
with its various incidents. ‘They kindled a fire at the distance of a few 
paces, painted the breasts, arms, oe parts of their bodies with white 
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stripes crossways, so that looked like disgusting skeletons, and thus 
at. pas at oe to we their mode of warfare by a general attack 

casting their spears ; then came a duel; then a kangaroo hunt, &c. 
&c. The entire pantomime was more disagreeable than interesting. 

The natives have been, ‘for the most part, expelled from the larger 
settlements—at least from those ‘on the coast—but traces of them are 
frequently seen in the conflagrations among the woods, in which whole 
tracts of forest lands are destroyed. Those who are now to be met with 
are found in the neighbourhood of small towns and new settlements, and 
subsist on all manner of offals, or rove about “the Bush” without ap- 
proaching any dwellings, but seeking amidst the bushes a shelter from 
the winds, and feeding upon ants, worms, opossums, leaves, and roots. 
These are good-natured, humble creatures, of whose good feeling towards 
the white inhabitants many anecdotes are told. Those, on the contrary, 
who live in the interior, in regions which have not been visited by Eu- 
ropeans, are savage and implacable, and more than one daring traveller 
has received his death amidst excruciating torments at their hands. 
Without any idea of a Superior Being, etieg only an evil spirit, 
“ Debl-debl,” without any authorities among them, without any distinc- 
tion of tribes or persons, they may be with truth esteemed the lowest 
order of human beings in point of intelligence. It would be difficult to 
meet with creatures, pifted with the power of speech, who more nearly 
resembled apes. Bows and arrows are unknown among them ; they use 
only spears, which they throw with wonderful dexterity, clubs, with which 
they kill their enemies and their women, and a kind of weapon called 
eo the boomerang.” This is a rectangular piece of wood, which they 
fling in a most extraordinary manner, sometimes a little upward, where- 
upon it takes an oblique direction, sometimes horizontally, almost skim- 
ming the ground, when describing a high arch it returns to the place 
from whence it was cast. 

With this, in their hands, terrible weapon, simple as it may seem, they 
defend themselves against all their enemies, and bring down their prey, 
especially the kangaroo, When one looks at their heavy clubs, and 
observes the force with which they use them against their unfortunate 
wives, one is terrified lest the poor creatures should not outlive such 
tremendous blows; but happily they have such uncommonly thick skulls 
that they do not receive much injury from this conjugal discipline. 

One day I went out on a kangaroo hunt, having been assured that 
some would be found among the bushes; but although our blacks were 
sent on before to track them, none of these animals would show them- 
selves, and the hunt, from which I had expected so much pleasure, had to 
be relinquished. Like the other aborigines of New Holland, these wild 
animals are also becoming rare, and they appear to hasten on themselves 
their entire extirpation. Their natural history is too well known for me 
to dwell on it here: this may also be said of New Holland’s Fauna and 
Flora, which have awakened so much attention, that they have already 
been discussed in several works. 

After having returned by the same steam-boat to Sydney, I employed 
the remainder of my time in rambling about the environs of the town, 
and in an excursion to Botany Bay. The country round Port Jackson is 
high, and affords from different points a fine prospect; but the vegetation 
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consisted principally of low bushes, which wearied the eye with their 
monotony, ially on the sandy fields, where the bushes were thinly 
sca owever, when you walked amidst those dried-up-looking 
plains, you were surprised to find a wealth of plants which you far from 
e Flowers which astonish and delight us when we see them in 
our hothouses at home, such as the dryandra, grivella, protia, and many 
others, grow here wild, blending in the most charming manner their rich, 
brilliant colours. ‘The eye rests upon these amidst groups of trees that 
resemble myrtles, with leaves that stand almost mmr. and consequently 
afford but little shade; or while wandering amidst the low groves of 
almost leafless acacias and slender casuarine; in the thickets, where the 
personia and podocarpus entwined their motley foliage, or on the sandy 
plains, where the grass-tree, at the top of whose dark cylinder-looking 
stem is a tuft of long grassy leaves, from the centre of which springs a 
tall flowery stalk, that looks at the extremity like a white feather. No 
description can suffice to give a clear idea of nature in this part of the 
world. All strikes the beholder as arid, sapless, meagre unfruitfulness, 

et all is covered with the richest vegetation; every plant has parched- 
lashing leaves without any juice in them, but at the same time the 
brightest flowers. The same character pervades the whole of New Hol- 
land’s dry, extensive plains, with the exception of the fertile tracts around 
the rivers, where a vegetation, in all respects tropical, is found, and which 
may be ranked among the earth’s most favoured spots. 

What most pleased me in the country immediately around Sydney, was 
the number of pretty villas that were scattered amidst the “hee upon 
the hills, and along the shore. I cannot better describe these to you 
than by begging you to recal to mind the most charming English cot- 
tages you ever saw, and fancy them transported to a delightful climate. 
You will then be able to form an idea of the beauty and comfort of these 
lovely villas, several of which I visited, and in all was received with the 
kindest hospitality. ‘The proprietor of one of these country houses, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction, lived in a princely style in a dwell- 
ing that might have been called a palace, situated in the midst of 
a botanical garden, filled with the finest New Holland and Cape plants. 
He was an excellent botanist, and willingly assisted me in my researches. 

Botany Bay lies about twelve English miles south of Sydney. On the 
way .to it are passed the endless beds of sand that cover the shore, and 
farther up the sandy plains overgrown with flowers, like the hills near 
Sydney. At the end of the bay there is a good inn, called Sir Joseph 
Banks Hotel, which immortalises here that great explorer of nature oe 
accompanied Cook on his voyage of discovery, and who, struck by the 
country’s wonderful richness in extraordinary plants, named the bay 
“ Botany Bay.” But not without reason has it also been called “‘ The 
Gulf of Remembrances,” for its shores are full of flowers with significant 
names—such as Darwinia, Hardenbergia, Andersonia, &c. &c., reminis- 
cences of those sons of science, who, though they have vanished from this 
world, live for ever in these charming memorials. Here everything 
speaks of the world’s greatest circumnavigator, although no monument 
adorns the spot where he first beheld a land whose future tness 
flashed upon bis mental vision. Hither it was that philanthropic England 
cast her eye when seeking for a place to send her malefactors, that they 
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a new and better life; and lastly, here, upon the point, 
Hotel possesses, ides its pleasant situation, yet another 
i the attention of travellers. Belongi to it is 2 collection of 
i such as the tidian ailing datenes coamel 
of parrots, doves, and birds. After having partaken of a 
breakfast here, wel the th on about two miles farther, partly, along 
partly through the thin woods, towards the farthest point of 
close to the steep shore has been raised a handsome column, 
high, resting on a square pedestal, surrounded by a low stone 
There is an inseription on one side of the pedestal, ou which is to 
read, in French and English, that it was from this spot La Pérouse 
the last accounts of himself. It will be remembered that France 
sent out several expeditions to search for him, and that Dillon was the 
first, after a long time, to find traces of him at Vanikero, to the north of 
Caledonia, and east of Solomon’s Islands, where he was most probably 
murdered with his crew. 
New Holland is but little known in the north of Europe, yet it well 
deserves to become so; and perhaps the time is not far distant that we 
also may turn our attention towards Australia, and reflect whether we, 
might not derive some advantages from it. Under this impression, I 
shall throw together some little information I have gathered respecting 
‘it, leaving you to make what use you please of my communications. 
First, then, let us take a short survey of the origin and state of the 
eolony. The French, the English, and the Spanish dispute with each 
other the honour of the first discovery of Australia; but there are strong 
grounds for supposing that the Chinese were its earliest visitors. In the 
year 1605, the Spaniard, Quiros, sailed from Peru with the intention of 
seeking “the great land in the South.” After having discovered several 
islands, he came to the New Hebrides—di Australia del Espiritu Santo 
—which he fancied to be a portion of the great southern continent. 
His second in command, Torres, occupied two months in navigating the 
straits between New Holland and New Guinea, and confirmed the state- 
ment of the island nature of these countries. The Dutch, about the same 
time, made discoveries on the western coast, and subsequently extended 
their explorations towards the south. Without adverting to the nume- 
rous more or less romantic maritime expeditions, it will be sufficient to 
mention that, in the year 1642, the pavigator Tasman was sent out by 
Antonio van Diemen, the then governor of Batavia, and discovered that 
country which was sometimes called after himself, sometimes after the 
vernor. Upon his second voyage, in 1644, he entered the Gulf of 
Retsettatie, and sailed farther to the west ; and in 1663 published a map 
of the new country, in which it was named “ Nova Hollandia.” In the 
year 1768, Cook went in the Endeavour to Botany Bay, examined the 
eoast in the neighbourhood accurately, and returned to England with the 
most glowing descriptions of this new country. He revisited it five 
years later, in 1773, and made fresh discoveries. But the straits be- 
tweev Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) and New Holland were first dis- 
vered by the physician Bass and by Lieutenant Flinders, and thus the 
of the former being an island was placed beyond a doubt. 
When the coercive laws which England had at that time unwisely im- 
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esa RS caused that country to separate itself 
itain, and thereby deprive it of a place to which it could banish its 
turbulent and criminal subjects, it was decided, in 1786, that a penal 
colony should be founded in New South Wales. Captain Phillips 
sent thither with six transports and three store-ships, carrying about 
hundred soldiers and seven hundred and fifty-seven convicts, and cast 
anchor in Botany Bay on the 20th of January, 1788. This new land, 
with its sterile, inhospitable appearance, and exposed as it was to all the 
easterly storms, horrified the voyagers. Captain Phillips considered it 
impossible to establish there an agricultural colony, and d to seek 
a more suitable site. Phillips soon found a more inviting ur, Port 
Jackson, which received its name after the seaman who, from the mast- 
head of Cook’s ship, had first caught sight of the bay. Here, then, on 
the 26th of January, 1788, was founded Sydney, so called after the first 
lord of the Admiralty of that day. 

The colony met, in its infancy, with great difficulties. The colonists 
decamped in crowds, and some fell by the spears of the savage aborigines, 
while others died miserably in the woods. An agricultural colony was 
planted at Paramattu, which managed to produce some of the necessaries 
of life, but. not sufficient to avert famine without importing provisions 
from England. A new colony was founded by Lieutenant King in the 
fertile island of Norfolk, but the settlers would assured] a 
from starvation if immense flocks of birds had not fallen dead to the 
ground, so that every night from two to three thousand of them could be 
gathered ; since that time they have been called “the birds of Provi- 
dence.” Phillips left the country in the year 1792. Under his sue- 
cessor, Hunter, the second governor of the colony, the first free emi- 
grants arrived. He met, meanwhile, with opposition in all his under- 
takings, and returned home in 1800. Under the rule .of King, who suc- 
ceeded him, the colony retrograded much. Drunkenness became skock- 
ingly prevalent ; troops of vagrants went about thieving and robbing ; 
and an insurrection, “the Irish rebellion,” was only suppressed by the 
exertions of the military. The colony at Norfolk Island was aban- 
doned, and the colonists removed to Port Dalrymple, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, which was then peopled afresh. Colonel Collins arrived about the 
same time to plant a colony on the south coast, near Port Phillip; but 
after having selected the worst and most unfruitful part of the coast, it 
was relinquished for Van Diemen’s Land ; but even there colonisation 
went on languidly, and in 1825 the colonists settled themselves in a 
of New Holland, where now Adelaide and the fertile colony of South 
Australia lie. Captain Bligh was the next governor. OF a violent 
temper, he gave great offence to the settlers—was hated by them, and 
arrested by the local military ; therefore, disgusted with his position, he 
returned to England in 1818. 

General Macquarrie was then sent out, and under him commenced a 
new era for Australia. The turbulent, self-willed local military corps 
were disbanded, and peace and order were restored. Invested with un- 
limited power, Macquarrie was enabled to administer properly the affairs 
of the new country ; by his orders trees were planted, bridges were built, 
roads were made, houses erected, and improvements of all kinds set on 
foot. More philamthropic than prudent, he acted himself upon the prin- 
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iple he sought to impress upon all others—namely, that every convict 
tone banished to New South Wales should regard his former life as 


if it had never been, and a a new one there, in = labour and 
respectable conduct were to be the harbingers of happiness an erity. 
Fears were entertained that he would Siattanhep Sarceiniil with the idea 
that New Holland was exclusively for them, and that every grant of land 
to free emigrants was a usurpation of their rights. Macquarrie was ac- 
cused of too openly protecting the malefactors, some of whom he even ad- 
mitted into the administration, and of having indiscreetly made over to 
them large tracts of land, which they sold to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence without any labour. Two parties arose in consequence of his 
measures—the valladiintiats and the emancipationists, who have ever 
since been opposed to each other, and have occasioned much discord and 
confusion. , 

General Macquarrie left Australia in 1821, and was succeeded by the 
astronomer Brisbane ; after whom four governors, with sometimes unfor- 
tunate systems of government, followed each other, until Sir Charles 
Fitzroy rendered affairs more tranquil. 

Many scientific men, especially under the governments of Brisbane 
and Macquarrie, had penetrated a good way into the interior of the 
country. Not to dwell on the expeditions in which an Evans, an Oxley, 
a Sturt, an Allan, and many others in the course of this present century, 
have added to our knowledge of this new portion of the world, I will just 
mention amongst the last and most remarkable, that conducted by Dr. 
Leichchardt, a celebrated botanist, who went from Moreton Bay to Port 
Essington, and afterwards traversed the country from Sydney to Swan 
River, at the southern extremity of the continent, but who was never 
heard of again for several years. Expeditions sent out subsequently to 
seek for him at length brought the distressing intelligence that he and 
his party had been murdered by the dark Papuas. Tyers, Dixon, and 
Strzelicke have since then, by their travels, very much increased our 
knowledge of the natural history of Australia. 

As has been said, New Holland was at first only intended to be @ 

nal colony—not, however, merely for the purpose of punishment to the 
banished, but in the hope that they would reform and return in process 
of time as respectable subjects to their native land. However praise- 
worthy was this object, and however feasible the plan in theory, it failed 
in reality. There were many obstacles to its success—among others, that 
it was next to impossible for a convict to regain his own self-respect, or 
to retrieve his character in the eyes of his comrades; and also that to fall 
back into old bad habits is easier than to sin at first. Then, in the earl 
days of the colony, there was not a sufficient number of vsienatalahestal 
upright, moral persons to make head against the lower class of criminals ; 
there was no element of goodness for them to grow in. At first, the 
number of eonvicts was at the rate of 1 to 370 of the whole population; 
then of 1 to 300; and, from the years 1831 to 1835, at the rate of 1 to 
120. It may be remembered that Forsell, in his statistics, about twenty 
years ago, gave the following statement : 


In the United States . . . 1 criminal to 3500 
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At length the young colony earnestly petitioned England to rescue 
them from the infliction of these peace-breakers, and to permit their 
fertile and promising country to be peopled by honest, respectable, and 
enterprising members of society. After many strong appeals their 
prayer was heard, and since 1846 England has not sent many convicts 
there. Norfolk Island then became the destination of these exiles, and 
more recently New Caledonia has received what no other place would 
willingly be burdened with. 

Before I enter upon a brief account of the natural condition of New 
Holland, of its rich productions, the discovery of gold, and the emi t 
question, it may be well to touch upon what relates to the constitutional 
affairs of the country. 

New Holland consists at present, as is known, of the following five 
colonies: New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, West Australia, 
Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land. Among these, New South Wales is 
the oldest, and the one wherein all is best regulated and most established, 
and from which the others take their tone. When the first was founded, 
the whole executive power lay in the hands of the governor. In the 
year 1824, a council was appointed for assistance and control, composed 
of seven individuals; and in the year 1829 the number was augmented 
to 14 members, of whom 7 were named by the crown, selected from 
among the colonists, and the other 7 were to be holders of some post 
or office in the colony. In 1843 this form was changed, and the council 
was further enlarged to 36 members, 12 of them to be chosen by 
the governor, the other 24 by the people. Lastly, when in 1850 the 
district of Port Phillip separated itself from New South Wales, all the 
colonies in New Holland were placed under one form of government— 
viz., a governor-general, an executive council—of which the governor 
was the president, and the commander-in-chief of the forces a member 
—a legislative council, consisting of 12 members named by the governor, 
stipendiaries of the government, and 27 members to represent the people, 
But it is at present under contemplation in England to make yet an- 
other change in the form of the government of New South Wales, and 
to appoint two chambers of representatives—an upper and a lower one 
—a plan which has given rise to much discord and party spirit in the 
colony. 

The laws of England are in force here, and are administered with all 
their most ancient formalities. ‘There are numerous courts of justice, 
after the model of those in the mother country, and the very policemen 
resemble those in London, even in their dress; it may be added, also, in 
their energy and respectability. Since New South Wales has ceased 
to be altogether a penal colony, the population has increased — 
In 1821 there were only 27,783 inhabitants ; in 1851 the number had 
risen to 197,208, of which 113,072 were males, and §4,136 females. 

There is no State Church; all sects are equally protected, and have 
equal rights. The Roman Catholics have an archbishop and vicar- 
nents the Episcopalians have also a bishop; the Protestants, of dif- 
erent denominations, considerably exceed the Roman Catholics in num- 
ber. The greater number of the schools are maintained by the State, 
with only slight contributions from the colonists. Formerly there was 
no opportunity of obtaining anything but the rudiments of education in 
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Australia, and, to acquire the higher branches of knowledge, young men 
ied tocbo asus to Ragland. "This caused much inconvenience, and the 
government at length determined to find means for the foundation of a 
university at Sydney. The plan has been carried into effect, aud the 
college is already provided with professors and lecturers; and the 
students—good-looking young fellows—sweep about the streets in a 
sort of dark drapery—a cloak—wearing a square, flat, dark hat, with two 
long tassels. 

social policy of New South Wales is as lish as its institu- 
tions. Clubs, meetings, newspapers of all shades of opinion, are in full 

ion ; and we. ar spirit, that interest in the general affairs of 

e country, that political knowledge which so peculiarly distinguish 
the ish in Europe, are found also among those in New Holland. 
Whigs and Tories exist here too, but there is a still more violent party, 
who are constantly in opposition to the English colonial minister and 
parliament, because they are not more liberal in their views, and do not 
seek to give more independence to the colonists.. Great concessions 
have already been made to them ; but the colonists continue stubborn in 
their complaints, and they will not be relinquished until they obtain the 

t of their own affairs. At present, a tone of grumbling 
auiaaiie whole colony—a tone which almost amounts to actual 
animosity, so jealously do they here watch over their rights. 

An important question has been raised in consequence of this state of 

i n America, it is the general belief that Australia will follow is 
example, throw off the control of the mother country, and not only form 
an independent state, but at no distant period become a country that will 
take a high position in the world. It is difficult to read the secrets of 
the future; but thus much is certain, that if any country can boast of 

ing all the resources needed for vigorous independence, that country 
is New Holland ; and it is evident that the knowledge of its own strength 
would more and more lead it to the desire of bursting the bonds in which 
it was held. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that it may 
be loug before England can cease to live again, as it were, in Australia, 
whither it sends annually a portion of its poorer population, who for a 
length of time will doubtless retain their love and reverence for their 
native land ; besides, that the young and as yet undeveloped state re- 
quires still the military and naval forces and public functionaries from the 
mother country to uphold peace and the laws; perhaps, also, clever and 
experienced men to conduct the administration of affairs; and, above all, 
that England, warned by the opposition and the losses she encountered 
during the bygone century, may take care not to bend the bow till it 
snaps, when is a question about answers to petitions from “ its 
daughter in the South.”’ 

Let us now casta glance over the other colonies of New Holland. At 
the western corner of the continent was founded, in 1829, by emigrants, 
a settlement on the banks of the Swan River. The government rented, 
upon certain terms, some millions of acres of land to Colonel Peel and his 
followers. The land, however, was found to be little suited for agricul- 
tural purposes; its grass fields were not particularly rich; it had few 
minerals ; its distance from the other colonies was too great, and many 
mistakes had been made at its first establishment. This colony, conse- 
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was for some years far from prosperous, but of late it has 
—- and now can saealiie about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Next in chronological order comes the foundation of South Australia 
by a public company. This company sold land in London at the shameful 

ice of Li. 1s. per acre, which became one of the causes of the colony’s un- 
Seunet position; and it would undoubtedly have been totally ruined if 
the government had not come to its assistance with a sum of 280,0007. 
In the ear 1845, the rich copper mines were discovered, of which I shall 
speak by-and-by, and these, along with other mines, have completely 
rescued the new state from its embarrassments, so that it now contains a 
population of 70,000 souls. It is divided into ten counties. Adelaide is 
the principal town, with 17,000 inhabitants, and a tolerably flourishing 
trade ; there are besides in it seventeen other smaller towns. A number 
of bays run up its island-skirted coasts, which are very convenient for its 
commerce. Of hills, lakes, and rivers there is no want, and the country 
is well adapted for grazing and husbandry. 

The fourth colony is Victoria, which occupies the south-east portion of 
the continent, east of South Australia. In the year 1836 some settlers 
from Van Diemen’s Land sailed up a deep gulf’ here, and found abun- 
dance of pasture land for cattle and sheep in the rich grassy tracts near 
Port Phillip. It was at that time considered part of New South Wales, 
and Governor Bourke sent some one to survey it. From its fertility it ob- 
tained the name of Australia Felix. Melbourne and several other settle- 
ments were established, and in 1839 a superintendent was appointed to 
that part of the country ; but it remained a territory of New South Wales 
until 1850, when Queen Victoria caused it to be declared a separate state, 
and bestowed upon it her own name. The population now amounts to 
90,000, and Melbourne, the capital, a well-built town, contains 25,000 
inhabitants. This number is continually increased by the influx of emi- 
grants that arrive there. The administration of this, as of the other 
colonies, is conducted in conformity to that of New South Wales. Wool 
and tallow were formerly its principal articles of export, but gold was 
found there, and that unfortunate country is now in a sad situation, and 
in great disorder. 

On the margin of the large, unfrequented rivers, where a sail is rarel 
seen, the island seems composed of a soil sufficiently fruitful to yield 
the productions of the earth. Towards the north grow bananas, pine- 
apples, figs, oranges, and other principal tropical fruits; also sugar-canes. 
Here, too, they have latterly begun to cultivate cotton, which grows of a 
superior kind, and promises to become one of the most important os 
of New Holland. ‘The central and southern regions are chiefly fitted for 
the cultivation of corn. The increase in the quantity of grain produced 
may be judged by the following statement: In the year 1848, 72,125 
acres were sown, of which 59,975 were with wheat, which yielded 
692,620 bushels; and in the year 1851 there were 152,057 acres sown, 
from which 1,407,466 bushels—82,110 being wheat—were obtained. 
This table will show that if the population of the colony has increased, 
the cultivation of corn has increased in the same ratio, so that the produc- 
tion almost meets the consumption. When labour, which is now almost 
entirely absorbed in the gold mines, returns to its natural channels, the 
fertility of the land will become a blessing to mankind, and Australia will 
be able to supply the world with corn. 
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The immense tracts of grass land feed vast flocks of sheep, whose wool, 
of fine quality, is a large article of export. Among other exports may be 
named soap, salt, bark, and gums in great quantities. Timber also forms 
an important feature in the commerce of Australia. The trees, which, 
in Van Diemen’s Land in particular, are of gigantic dimensions, are useful 
for ship-building in England. In 1837, the profits from the export of 
timber amounted to 14,5622.; in 1851, to 17,4622. 

I fear you will be tired of these dry calculations, but, dry as they may 
be, they speak most to the point of what is found and what can be done 
here. Remember, too, that this is the condition of a country which 
seventy years ago merely commenced to be the receptacle of convicts, and 
which only within the last twelve years has been so situated as to receive 
sane and industrious emigrants to live and labour in it. Also, that 
this is a country where, as yet, but a small portion here and there is 
cultivated and inhabited—a country where there is still a great scarcity of 
labourers, where agriculture and all the usual and most certain means of 
gaining a livelihood are for the time being neglected, to follow a more 
— but less valid pursuit. What may not Australia become when 
a moral and industrial population shall settle themselves in it—when the 
rich natural resources of the country shall be properly developed, and 
se order and steady labour shall have spread peace and happiness over 

e whole land? No one can foretel what greatness may be looming in 
the future for this country. 

The mineral wealth of Australia is astonishing, for iron, copper, lead, 
and silver mines are to be found in abundance, and gold in incalculable 

uantities. Iron is met with in many places, but, as the spirit of specula- 
tion has been directed to more promising enterprises, the iron mines are 
not now worked. Copper mines are found principally in South Australia. 
In the same tracts are also rich Jead mines, often in combination with 
silver; but these are also useless at present for want of miners. Over the 
whole of Australia, but especially in the coast districts, there are con- 
siderable coal mines, from which might be obtained coals of ever 
quality, and for all purposes. The existence of all this mineral wealt 
must convince every one that Australia may attain to great prosperity 
when the gold mania has subsided and labour has fallen into its proper 
and natural channels. The affairs of the country were in a good position 
in 1851. Capitalists obtained large interest for their money—proprietors 
rich returns from their lands—the wandering day-labourers high pay for 
their work. The wool from Australia had supplanted in England that 
from Germany; its tallow, that from Russia; all was flourishing and 
full of promise for the future; then came the discovery of gold, and, as 
if by magic, all was changed. Let us cast a glance on the history of this 

iscovery. Many years ago an old man, named Macgregor, came oc- 
casio to Sydney from Bathurst, a place to the westward, behind the 
Blue Hills, ai the centre of extensive pasture lands, bringing with him 
small pieces of gold, though where they were found he kept a secret. In 
the year 1841, the principal geologist of Australia, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
asserted, from his scientific ase edge, that gold was to be found in 
almost all quartz. The fact was investigated and placed beyond a 
doubt; and Sir R. Murehison, through the medium of the Philosophical 
Magazine, recommended that a person skilled in gold-washing should 
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be sent to Australia, where so much gold-carrying alluvia appeared to be 
found. But the government would not enco the ; 

After the detection of gold in California in 1848 had astonished the 
world, and turned thousands of heads, a report was circulated in 1851 
that gold was also to be found in Australia. A Mr. Hargrave, who had 
observed that the gold-yielding ap in California resembled some 
ground in Australia, returned to the last-named country for the 
of ascertaining if his surmise were correct, and in February, 1851, he 
made the—in more than one sense—brilliant discovery. Quick as thought 
the gold mania a. Public and private works were abandoned, and 
emigration to California was stopped, for that El Dorado lay far away, 
whereas gold here was within a couple of days’ journey from the capital. 
The government put in its claims, and decreed that licenses for gold- 
digging were to be purchased by monthly payments, and that those who 
took gold without permission were to be punished. About the same time 

old was found in Victoria, particularly at Mount Alexander, fifty miles 
rom Melbourne. Accounts of astonishing and successful gold-fields 
followed like one clap of thunder after another, and the capital became 
almost depopulated. Thirty thousand persons were in a short time dis- 
persed over the gold regions, and hundreds were daily added to their 
number. It would be fatiguing both to you and to me were I to follow 
all the vicissitudes of the mere ea from their first commencement to 
their present giddy height, or to enumerate all the places where the shining 
metal is found ; or to tell how many of the poor creatures, thirsting for 
gold, have toiled and suffered; now carried away with the feverish glow 
of success, now sunk in the depths of disappointment and consuming 
despair, and falling victims to the suffering and sickness that dog their 
steps. 

The mode of obtaining gold here is the same as in California. Round 
holes are generally dug in the ground until the rocky substance is 
reached, which here also consists of ite. ‘These holes are sometimes 
no more than a few inches in depth, sometimes they are dug as far as 
forty feet below the surface of the earth. From the bottom they dig on 
all sides wide passages, or tunnels, to carry off the sediment. The workings 
are carried on here with “ tom-longs, cradles, and pans,” as formerly de- 
scribed. In every district there are government commissioners, who 
distribute ‘the claims,” the tents of which vary according to the soil— 
whether alluvial gold, or in the loose earth, or matrix gold, embedded in 
the rock. Latterly the government has established on the most im- 
portant gold districts military escorts for the protection of the gold when 
in transport to Sydney; it has also imposed an export duty on the gold, 
which has not yet been definitively settled. 

However vast may be the tracts of land that are now worked, and 
yield in large quantities, there are yet more extensive regions where in- 
calculable wealth still lies buried. Australia has sent in one year to 
Europe more than one-half of the amount of gold which California has 
sent in four years. This is the pleasant and a side of the case. 
But the medallion has also its reverse. Let us look likewise at it. We 
have contemplated a similar picture in California, and turned away in 
disgust from the degradation, the vice, the selfishness, which gold has 
engendered there. Is it better under Australian skies ? ! no, 
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Where hundreds used to arrive, thousands now come, and ship-loads are 
landed at Port Phillip to meet but with disasters or ruin. ‘The shepherds 
have fled from their ro naar eee eg me ms 
Scckstdidalstay iinet & ctenb=ter the qdih-Gever tise edacl on ofl 
What are the consequences? Food has risen enormously in price, and 
soon ‘there will be a want of the necessaries of life for the crowds of 
Se callsdemagteunntes All is confusion ; lawlessness and dis- 
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earth one set of adventurers after another find their way hither, 
especially Americans; even gold-diggers from Califormia begin to emi- 
Caerdeen take any share in the ad th 

my native an in vantages that are 
to all? "will supell the teat, dempesate, laborious sons of the North 
feel a desire to gain here what a niggardly soil at home denies? Far be 
it from me to say to any one, “ Leave your home, ‘break all the ties that 
bind you to your native land, and seek for fortune on the other side of 
the globe.” Seapanten “A little at home at seg ane nl 
t of my countrymen are determined to emigrate, then I give 
Guaitheniaiade df aiden. In the first place, do not think of the gold 
mines, but emi with the firm determination to employ industry 
in some other c l, and take work as a journeyman at first, until you 
become accustomed to the usages of the country. In the second place, 
do not emigrate without possessing a sufficient capital to secure you 
against want until you are in some occupation which will 
yield you a certain maintenance. Land is now sold at 7d. sterling per 

and to buy less than eighty acres is scarcely advisable ; therefore, 
without some capital, no one need attempt to purchase or cultivate land. 
In the third place, let no one emigrate who is not accustomed to hard 
work. How often have not merchants’ clerks, shopmen, and young men 
in similar lines of life, emi but to have become the of ad- 
versity, and unable to bear the fatigues and privations to whic , were 

| far from home and friends, found only a grave in this 

of their hopes ! 
To conelude, Australia is a land of the future; but its dawn promises 
day, ight light the fifth portion of the world will 


in whose 
stand forth in bold relief, perhaps, i than respect, become 
the prop of ite wether <lder besthres. pag ve 
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THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA.* 


Tue congress had assembled at Vienna in order to complete the regula- 
tions of the treaty of Paris, and devote their energies to the settlement 
of the European balance of power. All the nations which had been 

in the late war were invited to send representatives, and as 
Turkey was the only state not actively in the war, in 
the course of September Vienna was with military and diplo- 
campaign—Alexander and Frederick Will were the guests of the 
Em Franeis et the Hofburg. Alexander was in excellent spirits, 
for he believed in a speedy and satisfactory termination of the busmess, 
and the restoration of a permanent peace. To Vienna also came the 
kings of Deamark, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, and the throng of princes 
belonging to the Rhenish Confederation, all eager for yam 
Around congregated a brilliant circle of statesmen warriors, 
and a still more brilliant band of ladies, in whose centre the empresses of 
Russia and Austria were most distinguished. As, too, all the relations 
of social life had been overthrown by the late convulsion, a — 
individuals flocked to Vienna, who h to Tahag intr own ails ore 


pcr ese ce oa person who had suffered a loss, 
or whose forefathers had been unjustly treated, those who wished to 
what they had obtained, or claim the property of others—knights an 
chevaliers d’industrie, booksellers and merchants, portrait-painters and 
Jews, in short, everybody—hoped to benefit by the new era arising for 


Among all these aspirants for fortune, Stein moved on the even tenor 
of his way, bound to no party, but universally regarded as the confidential 
counsellor of the Russian emperor. He possessed no vote in the formal 
discussions, but exerted an immense influence through the purity and in- 
flexibility of his character. ‘The author of the life of Capodistrias de- 
scribes him in these terms: “ Stein was in himself a power. He was one 
of those men who strive unceasingly for a great object, keeping on the 
en ite of a obstacles, by the force of his genius 
and devotion. ithout any further authority than his name and the 
services he had done to the common cause, he played the test part 
of all at the C of Vienna. Hostile to all diplomatic chicanery and 
tricks, in lis quality of's man he laid his voice fa e balance of E 
destiny. For a long time persecuted b dh intntive hatred of Noplen 
Histor slighte i dela : wile with ; on aizizeoele 

i ights in ing for a with such men.” 

Shc daninn ates the congress was to regulate the of 
business, and it was decided that the affairs of Germany should be handed 
over to a special commission ; but on the 24th of September the French 
em made its and ing was speedily thrown into 
cuiedin. "Tollopeeel was he bnod of tho coderry 
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notorious for many years as perfectly deficient in religious and 
moral and for the readiness with which he adapted himself to the 
various phases of ‘the revolution, and who, like rats leaving a sinking ship, had 
always the ‘tottering government at the right moment, on at 
Vienna with a brazen front, and as prophet of a new creed with which to gain 


the easily deluded and excitable members of the congress for his own ends. 
Humiliated and weakened France, which had neaerpet from the fears of 
the great powers, ht a mew conquest under the banner of legitimacy—a 
inciple which p the rights of the princes above those of the people. 
employed this method to dethrone Murat, restore the Bourbon power 

Italy, and collect the weaker princes around France, which had now assumed 
the of Protector of the Oppressed; but these views were subordinate to his 
own interest. It is certain that he employed his position at ‘Vienna to restore 
his own broken fortunes; and Savary, a connoisseur in such matters, tells us 
that Tall received 300,000 ducats from Murat to serve his cause, and was 
then bought over to the other side by Ferdinand of Sicily for an equal sum and 


magnificent promises. 


The first open interference on the part of Talleyrand was with refer- 
ence to Saxony; but the Emperor Alexander declined to enter into any 
discussion on this matter, as the allied powers had, in the peace of Paris, re- 
served to themselves the settlement of the conquered countries. Talley- 
rand replied that he believed there were Py any allied powers. 
““ Yes,” the emperor said, ‘‘ whenever steps are being taken to carry out 
the treaty of Paris.” Hardenberg, Metternich, Nesselrode, and Castle- 

recognised the necessity of union to foil Talleyrand’s intrigues, and 
ed at once to regulate the position of the King of Saxony towards 
the other powers. But it must not be sup that Talleyrand defended 
Saxony from mere disinterestedness, and the reports of the Russian envoy 
at Berlin soon explained his motives. Alopzus announced that the King 
of Saxony had paid large sums to Talleyrand. Lagarde, after mention- 
ing Talleyrand’s partisanship for Saxony, speaks of several millions which 
Frederick Augustus had paid to two influential personages in Vienna— 
the other remains to be guessed—while Chateaubriand states point blank 
that Talleyrand was gained over by the king for three million francs to 
sell the true interests of France, which would have preferred Prussia in 
Saxony sooner than on the Rhine. But Alexander speedily cut the knot 
of the intrigue by stating that if the King of Saxony did not consent to 
the a of congress, he must be treated like a prisoner, and sent off 
to Riga. 

On the 14th October the German committee assembled for the first time, 
and it was soon evident that nothing need be expected from it, as the 
princes strenuously intrigued to gain the upper hand. Austria determined 
on forming a coalition with South Germany and France, to establish 
@n equipoise against Russia, which would always have Prussia and North 

y on her side. But to effect this, par must be given to 


— 


Bavaria, and to such a step Prussia could not assent. This embroglio 
a to a violent paper war, and an article which appeared in the 

heinische Mercur excited an immense sensation. The Bavarian envoys 
even went so far as to demand satisfaction in the committee. The Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, while at table, expressed himself in these words: ‘Yes, 
there is a great deal of nonsense written at nt by Gorres and the 
other fellows Stein protects.” Stein heard this from the other end of 
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the room, rushed up, and said to the prince, “I must beg your royal 
highness not to forget your position, who you are and who I am. It is 
not proper to mention names in such mixed company.” Another cir- 
cumstance caused much conversation about this time. A journal pub- 
lished an odious article stating that Stein had been a but was so 
no longer. At a party at Count ee a German prince walked 
up to Stein, and said, contemptuously, “ Had been—yes, had been.” 
Stein flew out, “I despise the impudence of a journalist’’—and holdi 
his clenched fist before the prince’s nose—‘ but I would not recommen 
any one to repeat it.” The result of the general dispute was that the 
German committee was broken up, and the attention of congress drawn 
exclusively to the settlement of Poland and Saxony. 

Of all the questions brought before the congress that of Poland was 
the most dangerous. Prussia and Austria, after being deprived of their 
Polish possessions by Napoleon, had made their restoration a condition of 
the alliance with Russia, and a treaty had been drawn up at Reichenbach 
on the 27th June, 1813, to that effect. By this treaty the kingdom of 
Warsaw was to be dissolved, and divided among the three Powers ami- 
eably, but when the moment arrived Alexander could not consent. On 
the other hand, it was impossible that Poland should be formed into an 
independent kingdom. The emperor, therefore, hoped that he might 
induce his neighbours to assent to his occupation of the Grand Duchy, 
but he recognised the difficulty. Thus he said to General von Knesebeck 
at Vienna, “ Rugsia’s power is disquieting for Europe ; still the honour of 
the nation demands an aggrandisement as a reward for its sacrifices, 
exertions, and victories. It can, however, be rendered innocuous only in 
one way—Russian Poland must be united with Warsaw, and receive a 
constitution and independent army.” The manifesto of the emperor 
created an awful excitement, and the powers applied to England to solve 
the difficulty. On the 12th October, Castlereagh handed in a note to 
Alexander, in which he urged the necessity of carrying out the stipula- 
tions relating to the division of Warsaw. ‘This letter caused the emperor 
considerable annoyance, which was augmented by the magnificent review 
of the Austrian troops which took place in the Prater on the 18th, for 
Alexander was no longer able to believe in the weakness of Austria, on 
which he had built his hopes. The result was a very angry reply to 
Castlereagh’s interposition, and the emperor expressed his indignation 
that, after allowing his ailies such expansion, they thwarted his own 
simple wishes. He ended by saying that he washed his hands of Ger- 
ome 4 At the same time, Alexander omitted no opportunity to — 
his dislike for Metternich. ‘To the old Princess Metternich he said, * I 
despise every man who does not wear uniform ;” and he induced the 
Duchess de Sagan to break off her long-standing connexion with Metter- 
nich by the remark, “It is not proper for you to be lice with a paltry 
writer.” Nor did Alexander despise the more ignoble arts of persuasion, 
and tried hard to induce Frederick William to accept his views, but the 
King of Prussia, for the present, adhered to his own opinion. 

A grand crop of notes and counter-notes emanated from this discord- 
ance of views, terminating in a split among the allies, Prussia and Russia 
being opposed to England and Austria. The emperor's obstinacy was 
backed up by the King of Prussia, who was informed that Austria was 
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playing false in the Saxon matter, and Hardenberg in vain tried to re- 
concile his duty and his obedience. Matters in went so far that 
preety: a of a war were entertained, only prevented by the fact 
that Russia 800,000 men ready to march at a moment’s notice. The 
orily feasible plan was that Prussia should act as mediator, for Alexander 
was so embittered against Castlereagh that he would not hear a word 
from him. In expectation of further eventualities, England and Austria 
began looking round for allies, and as France desired nothing more than 
to approach , and thus emerge from her second-rate position at the 
con an agreement was come to without loss of time. Stewart was 
the first to inform Stein of the proposed alliance, and said, with a feeling 
of deep pain, that they found themselves compelled to play into the hands 
of France. 

Ip the mean while, Alexander took measures to assure himself of the 
support of Prussia. He exerted himself to maintain the misunderstand- 
ing between Prussia and Austria, and told Frederick William that 
Talleyrand had informed him, on the part of Metternich, that Austria 
was willing to yield in the Polish question if Russia would separate from 
Prussia. He even authorised the king to make this public. Metternich 
denied it, and there was an opportunity for mutual explanations, which 
diplomatists could not be expected to neglect. Other matters, too, such 
as Saxony and Mayence, surged up in the midst of the discussion, and 
all looked gloomy in the extreme. 


On the 14th of December Metternich proceeded to the Emperor Alexander, in 
order to justify himself, and delivered him a protocol of State Chancellor Har- 
denberg, written in the 1. poor of November, in which the latter recommended 
concessions to Russia, and make preparations to cripple her power hereafter. 
This letter Metternich handed in, with the remark that he had several other docu- 
ments written by Hardenberg, of which he could not make use, as they were the 
secrets of a third y. Alexander comprehended Metternich’s object in this 
matier. Disgusted by his treachery, he laid all the papers before the Emperor 
Francis, and declared that he well no longer negotiate with so unsafe a man. 
The Emperor Francis stated that several of these papers, especially Metternich’s 
letter to Castlereagh, had been written without his cognizance. He pressed for 
an interview with the Grand Duchess Catharine, which the lady only granted b 
her brother’s orders. Here Francis disapproved of Metternich’s conduct, an 
repeated his assertion about the letter to Castlereagh. But the grand duchess 
ae in her brother’s name, that he would no longer negotiate with Met- 

The Em Francis was extremely warlike, and declared that, unless 
the King of Saxony was restored to his dominions, he should take up arms, 
and he could reckon on the German peoples. An Austrian army was con- 
centrated in Bohemia, the Bavarians were to join them, another corps 
@armée be formed at Tetschen to keep the Russians in check, while a 
French army advanced from the Rhine upon the Elbe. “Thus, then,” Stein 
said, “Germany will be ex again to a civil and French war, for the 
advantage of a partisan of Napoleon, and for the settlement of the question 
whether it were better to remove him to the left bank of the Rhine, or 
break up Saxony and give him a fragment. What blindness!” On the 
3rd of January, 1815, the secret treaty was completed between England, 
Austria, and France, and remained a secret to Russia and Prussia for two 
months. Stein suspected its existence, but the Emperor Alexander would 
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not believe that the man whose roof sheltered him could be so treacherous 
as to plot against him. In the mean while, mutual concessions were 

i e, and the Polish question was in a fair way of settlement. On 
the 3rd of Fe the Duke of Wellington arrived at Vienna, and 
steps were taken to satisfy Prussia with reference to Saxony. Frederick 
William was highly indignant that Castlereagh would not give him up 
Leipzig ; and even the emperor’s offer to compensate him with the town 
cllaiAaihntenden Matainthn Still he was forced to give way at 
last, and thus matters were apparently satisfactorily settled, though none 
of the rulers in their hearts intended to adhere to the terms of the nego- 
tiations for one moment longer than was absolutely necessary. 

In the midst of the movements which the contest about Poland and 
Saxony produced in Europe, the seed was sown for the future dissolution 
of the Osmanli Empire. In Alexander's suite, at Vienna, were — 
Hypsilanti and Capodistrias, the former, son of the Hospodar of Walla- 


at Culm in the Russian service, the other a Corfiote and a statesman. 
Both desired the liberation of Greece from the Turkish yoke, and had 
fixed their hopes upon assembled Europe, while they fully shared the ex- 
citement produced through Greece by the appearance of a Russian fleet 
in the Archipelago. Alexander's noble character and Christian compas- 
sion for his oppressed co-religionists seemed to justify these hopes, and 
the openly expressed sympathy of the Russians guarantee their success. 
Capodistrias founded the Hetwria, or Society of the Friends of the Muses. 
The renown of ancient Greece found admirers and sympathisers among 
the highest members of the congress. The Emperor Alexander, the 
Crown Princes of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, joined a union which 
hoped to bring about a happier future by the education and moral 
development of the Grecian youth. The Heteria, begun in Vienna, 
where Hypsilanti became one of its members, extended rapidly through 
the whole of Greece and European Turkey, and held in readiness money 
and arms for the impending insurrection. 

In order to bring about a more satisfactory arrangement with reference 
to the German and Bavarian affairs, Stein had an interview with Wel- 
lington on the 24th of February. At the first blush there does not 
appear any connexion between hero of Salamanca and the vexata 
questio of the imperial dignity; but the Iron Duke’s sturdy common 
sense soon detected the true reasons for the confusion which surrounded 
the subject at the congress. In the interview, the duke began by stating 
that as Germany possessed no unity, this deficiency must be up by 
the unity existing between Austria and Prussia, and the state of public 
opinion. Germany, he considered, was only bound together by language 
and customs; but was fearfully divided by religious contests and political 
age The intended federal constitution re errp - maintained by 

two powers and by public opinion, whic openly expressed its 
adhesion “ a constitutional form i ecmenante To this very reasonable 
remark Stein replied that the Austrians were to blame for the ru of 
Germany, because they could thus maintain their influence. five 
directing courts at this moment possessed very divergent opinions, and in 
his view the only mode to reconcile matters was by setting up a chief of 
the confederation. To this Wellington simply replied by exposing the 
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‘of such a step, and strongly advised the formation of a 
‘state‘on ‘the left bank of the Rhine, which could not be menaced 
France, ‘and considered that by giving Austria Salzburg, her over- 
whelming weight would keep Bavaria true to her interests. Stein allowed 
Giet the formation of such a state would be advantageous, if its fidelity 
could be depended on; but that was not the case with Bavaria. Germany 
was now sufficiently guarded against any French attack by the line of 
federal fortresses and ‘the formation. of Belgium. Austria had shown her 
weakness ‘in the Bavarian affair, and every chance collision between her 
and France and ae must be —— a ssateonnas terminated by 
Wellington requesting Stein to call upon him whenever he had anything 
to suggest; and thenceforth the duke was not nearly so eager he the 
Bavarian compensation, which had hitherto proved a favourite plan of the 
English diplomatists. It reflects great credit on Wellington that he 
formed so accurate an idea of German affairs; and had the e only 
listened to the impartial views of such men, the lamentable blunders of 
1848 might have saved. 

The Emperor Alexander made himself needlessly odious about this 
time, by taking up eagerly the cause of Maria Louisa and Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, and demanding for the former, who had written to him and asked 
his, support, Parma and Piacenza, for the latter a principality in Italy. 
The Emperor Francis had already declared that he would give his 
daughter estates in his hereditary dominions. ‘She is,” Stein remarks, 
‘a superficial Frenchwoman, who pretends to have forgotten everything 
connected with Germany, and allows General Neiperg to make love to 
her.”” In the mean while, Stein had been working on Alexander, and 
turning him against the Bavarian compensation, much to the annoyance 
of the Austrian party. Wellington supported Stein’s views, and Bavaria 
had all her intrigues foiled. A general spirit of compromise had thus far 
_ kept matters straight, and the Emperor Alexander was joyfully preparing 

to quit Vienna when an unexpected event gave a sudden turn to the dis- 
cussions. 

When Louis XVIII. returned to France after twenty-three years’ ab- 
sence, he found his country utterly changed. The revolution, and Napo- 
leon’s military despotism, had destroyed the old bonds connecting the 
various ‘classes of society to the throne, and a numerous army had mo- 
nopolised ‘all the strength of the country. This army, into which the 
nation had become in some measure fused, had lost its pristine renown in 
the campaigns of 1812, 1818, 1814, and been deprived of its former 
estates and monetary resources in foreign countries ; above all, its: great 
leader was banished to Elba. But though overthrown, weakened, and kept 
down, it had not been disbanded, but maintained jin its old organisation; 
and by the restless passions of insulted nationality and unsatisfied 
ambition, it thirsted fora new occasion to avenge its defeats and regain 
the lost countries, | Louis’s throne was raised: without a stay on the heap 
of ashes thrown eee the revolutionary voleano, and would. probably, be 
swallowed ‘up*by ‘the first convulsive throe. It was wanting 1) that per- 


sonal dignity which was.doubly necessary for a suecessor of Napoleon ; the 
king's obesity atid ill-health rendered him incapable to take the head of his 
army and'the object of ridicule for the Bonapartiats ; the government was 
entrusted to-suspicious men, and the courtiers, whose only recommenda- 
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tion was their long devotion to the royal house, were as blind and preten- 
tious as they were incompetent to understand and manage a nation so 
utterly estranged from them. The cecity of the returning émigrés at- 
ined such a pitch that the king was compelled to employ all his influence 
to keep in check those members of his own family who pressed him to 
undertake fresh wars of aggression. The émigrés demanded pensions 
and compensation ; the owners of national property were afraid of con- 
fiseation ; to this was added the odium theologicum between Catholics 
and Protestants in Alsace and the Cévennes, and these apprehensions 
were kept up with hostile views. Bonaparte had never given up hopes of 
returning; his relations and partisans formed, under the guidanee. of 
Hortense and Joseph, a widely ramified conspiracy, with affiliations in 
foreign countries, and which, in case of success, reckoned on the support 
of Austria and Bavaria. As early as August, 1814, the senate of oe 
had informed the Comte d’ Artois and the English envoy of Joseph Bona- 
parte’s suspicious meetings with French generals; at the beginning of the 
winter, Barras went to Blacas to warn him of a conspiracy against. the 
king ; he recommended the royal confidents to pay attention to Napo- 
leon’s schemes and his connexion with Murat; he pressed that Napoleon 
should be arrested, and he would then undertake to remove Murat from the 
throne. Blacas paid no attention to the proposal. The French envoy at 
Turin reported during the winter to the ministry the negotiations be- 
tween the Bonapartists and their leader; Madame Augereau, who was 
implored by the Duchesse de Bassano, on her knees, to induce her husband 
to join the conspiracy, went to the minister of police and told him of the 
circumstance, but was hardly listened to; he regarded it as a quarrel be- 
tween two pretty women. Equally slight attention was paid by Talley- 
rand to a letter sent him by Fouché in January, stating that armed men 
were assembling in Western Switzerland under Joseph’s guidance, At 
the same time every precaution against Napoleon’s evasion was neglected ; 
the French government paid no attention to him, the English ships cruising 
round Elba had no orders to arrest him if he tried to escape, and. it is 
doubtful whether the commanders would have taken so bold a step on 
their own authority. When Pozzo pressed Talleyrand in October and 
November to bring Napoleon’s arrest before the congress, the latter re- 
plied, “Do not speak about him; he is a dead man.” The director of 
the post at Paris was so blinded as to leave the Bonapartist Lavalette at 
the bread of affairs, who suppressed all the news that arrived about the 
movement. Never was the axiom “ Quos Deus vult perdere” more true 
than when referred to the Bourbons. 

The first news of Napoleon’s evasion reached Vienna on the 7th of 
March in a letter from Lord Burghersh, English envoy at Florence, to 
Wellington, and caused general consternation, especially to the duke, who 
wus only too well acquainted with the spirit animating the French army, 
Equal apprehension was felt for Italy, if Napoleon thought proper to 
proceed to that country; for great dissatisfaction was felt there at the loss 
ofa fancied nationality, which Napoleon had been far from restoring, and 
at the numerous blunders committed by the Austrian administration. 
The Austrian army amounted to some 40,000 men, and Murat was ready 
to strike at a moment’s notice, at the head of 80,000 men. These fears 


produced a speedy approximation among the parties, and the cabinets 
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recognised the ity of arranging the various matters still in dispute 
at once. EE deheeed atnds Gens in tok cncte 9 alstie Gn 
previous year at Paris, but was ready to march at the head of his army to 
preserve the integrity of the treaty. Still he had learned caution, and 
told Stein that he should make his terms beforehand, and not trust to the 
generosity of his allies: he wanted no augmentation of territory, but sub- 
sidies. the 13th of March, Napoleon was placed under the ban of 

and the document is a curious counterpart to the outlawal which 
se had issued against Stein seven years before. This declaration 
was received with hearty applause in Germany, but the effect it might 
have produced in France was lost by the delay in sending it to Paris, 
which city it did not reach till the 21st, and was naturally suppressed by 
the new government. 

But Napoleon himself was not resting on a bed of roses at Paris. In 
order to ensure the success of the conspiracy which recalled him, the 
Bonapartists had been forced to coalesce with the dissatisfied members of 
the Constituent Assembly and the relics of the Jacobin party. These 
joined in their desire to overthrow the Bourbons, and left the rest to 
Providence, in the hope that each party would overcome the other: the 
former desired Napoleon as their leader, the latter only intended to 
make use of him and overthrow their instrument, so soon as it had done 
its duty ; they demanded a share in the government, liberty of the press, 
and a republican constitution. Napoleon found the republican element 
so strong on his return that he was obliged to give.way: he received 
Carnot and Fouché into his ministry, formed a garde nationale, pro- 
mised freedom of the press aud a new constitution, to deliberate on 
which the deputies were summoned to a ‘Champ de Mai,” in imitation 
of the Carlovingians. Napoleon’s position was anything but reassuring. 
Checked in his movements by the distrust of his troublesome allies, 
alarmed about their views Hs the temper of the republican party, he 
lived surrounded by his guards, who oppressed and roused the population 
by their excesses. The only external ally he possessed was his brother- 
in-law Murat; but chance threw a means into his hands by which his 
opponents might possibly be divided. 

On the 8th of April, Alexander received a communication from Napoleon 
through Budiakin, who had remained in Paris to watch the course of events. 
Na sent him through Maret a duplicate of the secret treaty of 3rd Jan., 
which M. de Jaucourt left behind him in his flight, with other documents 
relating to the congress. Maret, while begging the Russian chargé d’affaires 
to deliver the document to Alexander in Napoleon’s name, is said to have added, 
“ Napoleon would not permit himself to make any remark about this matter, 
but considered it his duty not to keep it concealed from the emperor.” When 
Alexander received the document he was extremely angry ; he turned very red, 
and there were evident signs of a storm. At a very ‘coal hour next morning he 
summoned Stein, and after showing him the treaty, said, “I have requested 
Prince Metternich to come here, and wish you to be present at the interview as 
witness.” Soon after Metternich came in. Alexander showed him the paper 
and asked him if he recognised it. The prince did not move a feature, and was 
silent. When he attempted to evade the subject and talking of other mat- 
ters, the emperor interrupted him with the words, “Metternich, so long as we 
live, not a word must ever be exchanged between us on this matter. Now we have 
' other things to do. Napoleon has returned, and our alliance must henceforth be 


firmer than ever.” With these words he threw the treaty into the fire, and 
dismissed both ministers. 
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A short time afterwards, Talleyrand assured Count Nesselrode that 
only some unimportant papers had been left behind by De Jaucourt, and 
when Nesselrode appeared to display some doubt, he continued, “ Ah, I 
know what you would like to speak about—that treaty—but it was made 
without any evil design ; I, for my wished to break up the Qua- 
druple Alliance!” (“The scoundrel!” Stein here adds, energetically.) 
Alexander spoke to the King of Bavaria on the subject much in the same 
way as he had done to Metternich: “ You were carried away—I think 
no more about it.” Still the impression produced by the treaty could 
not be entirely dissipated, and the majority of the courts began to apo- 
logise, ne ewe | as they did the awk position in which they would 
be placed if Russia and Prussia retired from the alliance. Alexander, 
however, sacrificed his own feelings to the welfare of Europe, and ener- 
getic preparations were made to hurl Napoleon once more from the 
throne. But before they proceeded to action, the allies had to regulate 
the manner of their 208 wanen for Alexander had a strong desire to 
sink the Bourbons in favour of the younger line. The cowardice Louis 
XVIII. had displayed in deserting the throne of his fathers only en- 
hanced the contempt which Alexander entertained for the Bourbons. 
After a lengthened discussion it was, however, decided that no chan 
should be made in the manifesto of the 13th March. In the mean while 
Prussia had rapidly proceeded to arm ; by the 23rd April Gneisenau was 
enabled to write to the Princess Louise: “ We are already standing at 
the gates of France with 150,000 men, Prussians animated with the est 
spirit. Were the neighbouring armies imbued with the same temper, 
we should soon be able to march into Paris again. A bitter after-taste of 
the congress is still perceptible, but we must strive to look into the future 
and forget the past. All that grieves me is our forced inactivity, while 
the enemy is zealously carrying on his political and military prepara- 
tions.’’ This inactivity, however, resulted from a decision of the powers 
that they would not venture the risk of a defeat, but only commence an at- 
tack when the grand Austrian and Russian armies were at the same dis- 
tance from Paris as the English and Prussian. One thing was neglected, 
however : the danger that Napoleon might throw an overpowering weight 
on one division of the allies, and destroy the connexion between them by 
a victory. And how nearly did he effect this ! 

In the mean while the congress was not idle: the splendid myth of the 
German constitution was being worked out, and the affairs of Italy 
settled. The Duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were handed 
over to Maria Louisa, while the legations which Austria would so gladly 
have retained, and which Murat occupied for a second time, were re 
to the Pope through the influence of England. The Servant of the Ser- 
vants of God, whose gubernatorial cares his Catholic sons, Francis and 
Murat, so much wished to lighten, and from whom the most Christian king 

had torn Avignon and the Venaissin, found his best support at that time in 
the disinterested heretics and schismatics of England, Prussia, and Russia, 
nor did he institute any novena that they might become like his other 
faithful sons. In the conference of the 7th June, the Italian affairs were 
finally settled by the recognition of Ferdinand as King of Naples. On 
the 9th June the final protocol of the congress was signed by all the 
representatives of the powers, and the great work of regulating Europe 
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was effected in due accordance with the views of the Holy Alliance. 
Without endorsing his views, we may be permitted to quote what our 
author says on the subject : 


_ The narrative has shown under what difficulties the settlement or solution of 
the various subjects was effected. As it was impossible to retrieve what had 
been neglected in 1812 and 1813, and at Paris, with reference to Poland, Ger- 
many, and Prussia, the result could not be generally satisfactory. It was no 
great creation from one mould, but a very imperfect product, such as could 
only emanate from the fusion of so many energies and passions in such assem- 
blies. It bears, then, the deep imprint of every human work, imperfection ; 
and syn, ye easier than to reproach the arrangements made about Poland, 
aT G and the Netherlands, or to make better suggestions about each point 
than those carried into effect. But the object here was not to propose, but 
to cause acceptance, and no one was powerful enough to dictate; even the 
highest were compelled to court the adherence of the other members. The 
loudest condemnation of the congress was uttered by French politicians; na- 
turally enough, as French policy suffered its severest defeat here and in Paris, and 
could only be raised from its self-created ruin by the generosity of its opponents. 
But when a French writer breaks out into the complaint: “Justice only ap- 
before the congress in mourning robes,” the remark offers itself involun- 
tarily, that at all congresses where French policy has played the principal 
part, down to Tilsit, Bayonne, and Schénbrunn, from the time when Brennus 
threw his sword into the balance, justice never made her appearance at all. 
And even if many a just demand of the peoples remained unsatisfied, this does 
not result from the fact that it was not a congress of the nations, or that the 
. nations were not heard before the congress ; for history knows no national con- 
— save the battle-field, and nations cannot be heard en masse but through 
r most eminent representatives, no few of whom raised their voices loudly 
at Vienna, and advanced indefatigably until they found the extremest limit of 
success in the will and apparent advantage of others. The congress of Vienna, 
then, to compress its merits into a single sentence, by gompipmenting the treaty 
of ‘Paris, restored the free union of states through Europe in the place of 
Napoleonic tyranny. This work of an enlightened and great policy, imperfectly 
as it was carried out in its details, still remains the sole healthy and permanent 
basis of European life; and if this was at a later date mutilated and restricted, 
it, must not he laid to the fault of the congress, but to worse times and less 
emment men, 


While Napoleon was collecting all his forces for one final blow, the 
allies were not idle, and their army, when collected, would have 
amounted ‘to a ‘million of warriors. The luckle’s inhabitants of the 
Upper Rhine were sb exhausted by this‘new army of locusts following so 
closely on the last'war, that they deserted their houses ‘en masse. For- 
tunately, however, this state of things was not fated to last long, but the 
news of WATERLOO was so incredible, that when it reached head- 
quarters at Heidelberg, a witty general remarked: ‘The corn was so 
high in Belgium that Napoleon had probably concealed himself in it with 
his army.” When Metternich mentioned at ‘a later period that an 
Austrian army in such a position as the Prussian would have required at 
least six weeks to recover, Stéin replied in high glee, “There you 
can see the value of moral strength.” 


The question which has been discussed on either side with such exacerbation, 
whether W or Bliicher won the battle of Waterloo, is very easy of solu- 
tion. The battle was the Syeaage dene of the two armies; arranged and carried 
out in that view. The jan loss, was, proportionately very high, and 
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amounted during the afternoon and evening to one-half the Anglo-German loss 
during the whole day. Both armies fought here for the same cause, against the 
same enemy ; they struggled like the two arms of one body, their merit 
equal; and the heroic daring endurance of the one, and the heroic fire an 
energy of the other, hold up an example for all ages how the German nations 
on either side the German Ocean ought to stand by each other and conquer in 
the day of need. 


The news of this great event spread an indescribable joy through 
Germany ; and Stein received the first official intimation of it by a letter 
from Bliicher : ; 


BLUCHER TO STEIN. 

Noyelle, June 22nd, 1815.—I trust, my honoured friend, that you are satis- 
fied with me. In three days I have fought two sanguinary battles, and stood 
against five violent attacks, while investing three fortresses. I owe all to my 
iron will, the assistance of Gneisenau, as well as the affection and bravery of my 
troops ; and though there was no want of representations and complaints about 
excessive exertions and danger, I soon put an end to them. The day after to- 
morrow I shall have an interview with Wellington, and then forwards. I have 
sent in no report to the Emperor of Russia, as I know that the king will make 
my report to him known immediately ; but I beg you to lay me at his feet and 
say, that if I had had more Cossacks and light cavalry with me, but very few of 
the Frenchmen would have been left. Napoleon has lost everything—his chest, 
his jewels, and his entire equipage ; he was so surprised that he jumped out of 
his carriage without sword or hee and saved himself on horseback. His sword, 
hat, and cloak are in my hands. Farewell: I wish it was all over here, for I am 
longing for rest. Persuade the Emperor Alexander to grant me a small estate 
near Birnbaum, then we shall be neighbours, and I will spend my last days 
calmly in the country. 


During the occupation of France by the allies a considerable difference 
was visible as to the maintenance of the troops, The Prussians, and 
Russians had learned from the French themselves the use to which an 
enemy’s country could be put, while Wellington kept his German and 
Dutch troops in severe check only to reap the ridicule of the French as 
being a man “more French than the French themselves.” In order to 
ensure regularity in these matters, a commission was appointed on the 
24th of July, and it was settled that France would have to provide the 
pay and clothing of the troops in addition to rations. At the same time, 
the leaders proceeded to reclaim the art treasures whieh they had trusted 
to Louis XVIII.’s generosity to give back at the first, restoration, but | 
they had found themselves mistaken. On this subject Schiller had. raised 
a noble appeal so far back as the year 1800 ; 


Was der Griechen kunst erschaffen, 
Mag der Franke mit den Waffen 
Fiihren nach der Seine Strand, 
Und in prangenden Museen 
Zeig’er seine Si phiien 

Dem erstaunten Vaterland! 


Ewig werden sie ihm schweigen, 
Nie von den Gestellen steigen 
In des Leben’s frischen Reih’n : 
Der allein besitzt die Musen, 
Der sie tragt im warmen Busen ; 
Dem Vandalen sind sie Stein. 








2. eerecenet eee 
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Nothing outraged the French vanity deeper than this restoration, which 
was perfectly natural. Even talented Sans like Benjamin Constant, were 
inconsolable. When the latter was lamenting on the subject in Ger- 
many, his clever neighbour remarked, “ If Napoleon said formerly to his 

Take! the allies now say to their troops, Take back !” Constant 
replied, in horror, “You might be taken, madame, for a general's 
daughter!” “Pardon me, I am the daughter of a ae! gal Hopfner’s 

replied. Even Wellington, to whom the French applied, could 
offer them no hope of retaining their plunder, and so the sacrifice was 
‘effected which has formed the subject of eternal jeremiads even to the 
present day. 

While the allies were en in reading the French a lesson in 
morality, Stein had been ually recovering his health at his estate in 
Nassau. In July he was honoured by a visit from Goethe, and in his 
company visited Cologne and the artistic treasures of the Lower Rhine. 
Arndt, who saw him at this time, and compared their trip to the fabled 

of the iron and earthen pots, tells us of the extreme delicacy with 
which the two old gentlemen behaved to each other, through a mutual 
desire to avoid a collision. Goethe displayed toward Stein a sort of 
amazed reverence, while Stein “was unusually gentle and mild, and 
bridled the lion of his nature, which never on¢e got up 2 roar.” But our 
minister was soon drawn away to the turmoil of politics ; his presence was 
absolutely necessary in Paris, and, without a murmur, he set out on his 
journey. The Emperor Alexander received him in the kindest manner, 
gently ched him for his hasty departure from Heidelberg, and 
mentioned the absolute necessity he felt of discussing with Stein the 
en matters which had surged up through the second occupation of 

aris. The state of things will be best comprehended from a letter 
written by Gneisenau to Arndt : 


We are in danger of forming a second peace of Utrecht, and the principal 
"nae emanates from the same quarter as at that period. England is animated 
wonderfully bad sentiments, and with her will no injury shall be done to 
Reamer. The most to be taken from her is not tensitoty, "ben a contribution. 
When Russia talks in such a way, it may be explained by the selfish polic 
which does not desire the western frontiers of Austria and Prussia to be mers 
and intends to keep an ever ready ally in France, but when England insists on 
the integrity of the French territory, we can only see in such distorted views a 
desire to keep up a war on the Continent and render Germany dependent. But 
while England does not wish the continental powers to make conquests, she is 
caring very nicely for herself. She has just made a declaration to Russia that 
she intends to keep the Seven Islands. Russia regards the matter angrily, but 
«“ help heme rthy of herself. Sh 
russia holds a age worthy of herself. She gives up any aggrandise- 
ment, and only wishes that her neighbours should cities stileril af tha ex- 
se Of France, so that a strong frontier may be drawn round this focus of 
political confusion. The last census of the French population (after the peace 
of Paris een a total of 28,900,000 souls. What a population! This restless 
ple will constantly rush upon its neighbours through its impulse for change, 
its ner Ne its thirst for revenge and greediness, and yet this must ait be 
prevent 
Wellington behaves worst of all, a man who, without us, would have been 
,» &man who did not keep his promise of holding himself ready to 
come to our assistance on the 16th June, and whom we so chivalrously ane on 
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the 18th, forgetting the misfortune which had fallen on us through his fault ; 
whom we led before the gates of Paris—for, had it not been for us, he would 
not have arrived there so speedily—whom we saved the consequences of a 
second engagement by our rapid pursuit ;—for we crushed the enemy, and not 
a single Briton has been under fire since the battle of the 18th. So many great 
services this man requites by the meanest ingratitude. 

Austria, or rather M., is vacillating, untrustworthy, and calculating on an 
alliance with France. Bavaria and Wurtemberg join us. Were the former more 
sure, and able to act in accordance with higher policy, we might be able to 
dictate in connexion with the smaller states, and the others would have to bear 
in silence. The king is here isolated with Fouché and Talleyrand, and sighs at 
what he is forced to countersign, for the English have given him sucha nase 
The other members of the royal family are lamenting. The royalists in t 
south are killing the Protestants, who were attached to the Revolution, A 
quantity of Jacobin stuff has been developed, and the north and east of France 
are deluged with it. A new revolution will break out so soon as we have all 
quitted the country. The Bonapartists will elect the Duc d’Orléans, or even 
some foreign prince, or go so far as to dismember the kingdom, in order to 
satisfy their vengeance on the Bourbons. How much good might be effected 
here were it not for the crooked schemes of diplomacy ! 


In this state of the case Stein was requested to give his opinion, and 
he agreed, on the whole, with Wellington’s proposition that a line of 
French fortresses should be temporarily held by the allies as a 
of peace. In this he opposed the Prussian views, which strenuously de- 
manded a diminution of the French territory. In another memorial, 
however, Stein so far modified his opinion that he thought it would be 
preferable for France to give up a few frontier fortresses rather than 
suffer from the exhaustion of a lengthened occupation. But to this the 
Emperor Alexander could not be forced to assent, and suggested the 
system which was eventually carried into effect, of building a number of 
federal fortresses with the i rench compensation fund, as a strong defence 
for the German frontier. In the iiliaeess of the 24th August, it was 
decided that Spain, which proposed to march 80,000 men into Southern 
France, should be recommended to withdraw them, and in case of resist- 
ance on the part of the French, they would obtain no assistance from 
the allies. In consequence of this explanation the Spaniards did not 
cross the Pyrenees. The French were well acquainted with all that took 
at they flattered the Russians, united them against Prussia, made 

ifficulties about supplying the latter army with provisions and matériel, 
delayed the payment of the first instalment of twenty-five million franes, 
and tried to work upon the allied powers by the at of a universal 
uprising of the French nation. 


The Emperor Alexander, who, like the vine, always required some support, had 
formed in Vienna a /iaison with Madame de Kriidener, who, formerly a woman of 
the world and authoress of romances, had turned in her later years to mysticism. 
She fancied she stood in immediate communion with the Deity, and received mira- 
culous powers and manifestations direct from Heaven, and managed to per- 
suade the emperor of the truth of her predictions. Although at this period forty- 
five years of age, she oy re omg of ang hae beauty, yp ex- 

ressive visionary eye, an attractive , and a most charming style of con- 
rervetion. The ‘an visited her repeatedly: J/as¢ with all that ordinary 
life could offer, he found in her fresh charms, fed his ap pee Nv — 
and listened to her revelations. This pietism had in so far a beneficial effect upon 
him that it set bounds to his violence and restless activity, which might otherwise 
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have grown very. ing for Europe; but she had no influence on his manage- 
ment of ee aihien, which he neglected more and more. At Madame de 
Kriidener’s he met other persons holding similar views—Be , the old 
Shik eeerene sus dbo talented, e Madame de Lezay- esia, whose 
hus had been murdered when Prefect of Stras . This lady had devoted 
herself entirely to religious duties, and believed with the Kriidener that Provi- 
dence had paved the way for a holy alliance between France and Russia for the 
restoration of religion and piety. Louis XVIII. employed the Duc de Richelieu, 

courtier of attractive presence, to gain over the new rene me and 
her convince the emperor that Heaven expected from him the salvation 
and maintenance of France. Alexander’s i iate entourage, Capodistrias, 
Nesselrode, and Pozzo di Borgo, who already mentally saw himself minister of 
Louis XVILL., gladly left their master exposed to such influences. 


Alexander became a staunch friend of Louis XVIII., and, in con- 
cord with England, determined that no territorial diminution should 
take place. At last Prussia was isolated, for even Austria went over to 
the opposite side. Prussia then had the choice either to declare war 

inst France, and thus dissolve the great alliance, or yield her own con- 
vietions to the wishes of her allies. Although this step was so hard, it 
was eventually taken, and the affair settled. A change of ministers took 
place in France, and on the 2nd of October the conference a to the 
following terms: France would revert to the frontier of 1790, so that 
Landau, Sarrelouis, Philippeville, and Marienburg, with Versoix, Savoy, 
and Monaco, should be given up, and Hiiningen rased.. On the other 
hand, Avignon, the Venaissin, and Miimpel would be left to France. 
The war contribution was settled at 700 millions, and seventeen fortresses, 
from Fort Louis to Cambray, would be occupied by 150,000 of the allies, 
atthe expense of France. This measure was to last a maximum of five 
years; but at the end of three an inquiry would be instituted as to 
whether the security of France would allow the withdrawal of the troops. 
Out of the war contribution, each great power received 100 millions, 
while one hundred were divided among the other allied states, fifty bein 
allotted for the English and Prussian armies. The Netherlands at 
Sardinia, which had received a territorial aggrandisement, gave up their 
100 millions in favour of Austria and Prussia. The whole terminated 
by the drawing up of the holy alliance between Alexander, Frederick 

illiam, and Francis. In this document they agreed, in grateful re- 
membrance of the successes achieved during the last three years through 
Divine Providence, to take the precepts of the Christian religion as the basis 
of their actions. Henceforth they would be united as true brothers, and 
regard themselves as the fathers of their subjects, and lead them in the 
same spirit of fraternal affection. Finally, all the other powers which did 
a? the same principles would be allowed admission to the alliance. 
The idea of this treaty had emanated from Madame de Kriidener, and 
had been discussed in an interview with Alexander and Bergasse, the 
emperor himself drawing up the rough sketch. No secret agreement 
against the liberty of the people was connected with it, nor did the three 
princes entertain any designs for the injury of other states, though it is 
probable that Alexander's entourage, more especially Capodistrias, re- 
garded the alliance as a weapon, which in good time could be turned 


inst the Turks. Such apprehensions indeed, openly expressed 
_ ve alliance was formed. eH setae 
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From these congas and discussions, Germany gained the bitterly pene 
lesson, that none of the ay European powers conscientiously desires her salva- 
tion, safety, and strength ; that each of them is ready, in any circumstances, to 
carry on war with German blood and German arms; that German powveh or 
and small, are, in the hour of danger, courted and encouraged to devote : 
selves by the most flattering promises, but so soon as German armies have gained 
the victory and the common enemy is overthrown, no German power, whether 
great or small, can calculate on just compensation or the necessary guarantee of 
inde but, on the contrary, must anticipate that the other powers will 
rejoice over Germany’s losses. Germany must found no hopes either on England 
or France, and must reckon solely on herself. And whenever the time arrives 
that no German lo humiliates himself to become the mercenary of the 
stranger—whenever all small passions, all subordinate views, are relieved by the 
feeling of nationality—whenever, in consequence of a unity of sentiment, one 
— will guides the destiny of Germany, she will again become, as in her 
omer ours era, strong, and feared in Europe—till then, she must endure 
an ent, 


With the second restoration, Stein’s political life, in so far as it. pos- 
sesses interest for the English reader, may be said to have terminated, For 
years he devoted himself to the welfare of his fatherland, and ever showed 

imself the sworn foe of oppression. At last, however, he retired almost 
entirely from the political stage, and devoted himself to literature. With 
indefatigable energy he roused the nation to a sense of the importance of 
its historical monuments, and spared no money or labour to collect the 
materials for a truly national work. To this is owing that splendid col- 
lection, the “ Monumenta Historica Germaniz,” which has thrown a per- 
fectly new light on the past history of a great nation. During the later 
period of his life, Stein was in constant correspondence with all the great 
mien of his age, and the letters which have been preserved, written by such 
men as Bliiches, Humboldt, Arndt, and Niebuhr, add a great, charm to 
the work we have had under consideration. 

Baron von Stein’s long and well-spent life terminated at Cappenberg, 
in Westphalia, on the 29th of June, 1831, when in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. His marble bust has been peers in the Walhalla by 
order of Louis of Bavaria, but hig memory will live ere perennius in the 
hearts of his countrymen so long as one German is left whose aspira- 
tions turn to liberty and justice, and who thirsts for the grandeur and 
prosperity of his fatherland. 
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ALGERIA. 


Ir depends a good deal how a book of travel in Algeria is treated 
whether it will prove interesting or not. The picture of the extreme con- 
trasts between French liveliness and Oriental reserve—bet ween the froth of 
civilisation and the dregs of bigotry—a billiard-table in a fleabitten cara- 
vanserai, or a salle de danse in the date-grove of a ruinous marabut’s tomb 
—are tolerably familiar to the minds of most, but it is still possible to pen 
some novel impressions, some graphic touches descriptive of a state of 
things which must ever be essentially picturesque, and, when not tragic, 
droll by their very nature ; and M. Charles Marcotte de Quiviéres,* who, 
when landing at Algiers, embraces, French fashion, his dear friend De 
Codrosy—with all the more zest as, till he met with him, he declares he 
had seen nothing but figures that terrified him !—is just the man in whose 
company to seek for naive and homely, yet truthful sketches of the actual 
state of things in the Franco-African territory. 

First impressions are everything, especially where every day European 
civilisation gives an additional blow to the old foundations, and people 
must hasten who wish to see what remains of the original physiognomy 
of a country. 


It is impossible (says our author) to depict the effect which the sight of this 
new world produced upon me ; tortuous streets, little more than a yard in width 
at the base, and the houses literally coming in contact at the first story; pas- 
sages into which I should never have dared to enter had I been alone, so dark, 
dirty, and sinister did they appear to be; swarms of Moors, Arabs, and Jews ; 

ouims of the plain, with white, brown, and striped burnuses; some wear- 
ing turbans, others covered with the haik, fastened with a camel’s rope; dark, 
sunburnt faces; some walking silently and majestically, others mounting the 
narrow, steep streets like monkeys; some crouched down like wild beasts, 
others smoking their pipes with infinite gravity at the doors of their houses. A 
few Moorish women, clothed from head to foot in a long white garment, which 
only allows the dark pupil of their eyes to be seen, were slowly ascending, fol- 
lowed by a slave, the little pathways that led to the bath. The walls without 
windows ; the holes that served to let the light in; the shops, little more than 
a yard square, in which a man and a boy managed to squeeze themselves behind 
dates, oranges, perfumes, and wax tapers; and, lastly, the absence of any Euro- 
peans (this was in the old part of the town) in these streets of so strange an 
aspect, altogether so filled me with surprise, that for a moment I fancied myself 
transported to the Cirque Olympique on the Boulevard du Temple. 


The concluding comparison is a pure cockney antithesis, an unmiti- 
gated Parisian badaudism. We do not know anything more crushing 
than to compare the old streets of the citadel of the Deys of Algiers with 
the Cirque Olympique, except when a cockney is reminded by the Col 
du Geant of a scene in William Tell ! 

The natives sing out in the streets of Algiers “‘ Guarda!” (take care), 
the French shout “ Balek!”” This is not an uncommon feature in hu- 
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* Deux ans en Afrique. Par Charles Marcotte de Quiviéres, avec une Intro- 
duction par le Bibliophile Jacob. 
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manity. An Alexandrine will bully a donkey-boy in bad Arabic; the 
4 will reply in English. The bouricauts of Algiers, M. de Quividres 
informs us, are so small, that when an Arab is mounted on them with 
his burnuse, nothing is to be seen but a kind of animal with a man’s 
head. Without being aware of it, the writer gives an additional force 
to the argument of the learned, that the invasion from the East by horse- 
men, on tzachons (Judges v. 10), or painted asses, was the origin of the 
fabled Centaurs. 

M. de Quiviéres did not expect to find the Hétel du Louvre at Cher- 
chell, but he did not also anticipate the extremely remote counterpart 
to that renowned hotel that he did meet with: a house rent by earth- 
quakes and time ; a room with a bed of straw for its sole furniture; a 
window without glass; rats that ran away, and two scorpions that re- 
mained to be trodden under foot, were collectively not very inviting. Nor 
was he much more lucky when he went in search of refreshment. It 
was not till after some wandering about that he discovered an inscription, 
“Restaurant de la Colonie, on sert a la porcion.” And he did get a porcion, 
but what it was he never found out, and is even still making the wildest 
guesses to discover. Add to all these grievances, the old port of Julia 
Cesarea was garrisoned by “ Zephyrs,” so called from being as cunning 
as monkeys and as thievish as cats; so he had to sleep with pistols 
under his head and a drawn dagger by his side, to protect himself, not 
from the Arabs, but from his own countrymen. 

Our traveller was, as a matter of course, initiated soon after his arrival 
into the mysteries of a wild-boar hunt. The results were as unsatis- 
factory as they usually are to a novice. First, when the Arabs beat the 
marshes of the Metidja, all that he saw issue forth were “ two black 
masses, which appear to roll with the rapidity of a whirlwind.” As to 
his companions, be was left so far behind that he actually lost sight 
of them altogether, and all he was able to distinguish of the hallali was 
a kind of mast with a flag, that seemed to move about in a very uncer- 
tain manner, amidst the dwarf palms. This was a lance fixed between 
the wild boar’s shoulders ! 

He also went to see that which is of rarer occurrence since the indo- 
mitable Gérard has exterminated all the monarchs of the Atlas—a lion 
hunt. “Je ne voulais,” he intimates, “me hasarder qu’en bonne et nom- 
breuse compagnie.” So particular was he indeed upon this score, that 
although he had ten men armed with pikes and rifles, and twenty picked 
riflemen who were to take up a position solely with regard to his safety 
while the others were hunting, he still did not feel quite secure, and he re- 
joiced exceedingly when a group of sailors came to swell up the numbers; 
their “‘allure solide et degagée nous donnait,” he says, “en cas d’événe- 
ment, une certaine confiance.”’ Colonel Daumas was at the head of the 
hunt, which presented positively cavalcades of officers, chasseurs, and Arabs. 
Almost all were on horseback ; few volunteered to be among the footmen ; 
it was with difficulty that Colonel Daumas could muster twenty-four out 
of such a host. The colonel was so disappointed that he sent to the Maison 
Carrée for a detachment of tirailleurs indigenes. M. de Quiviéres had 
volunteered to be one of the twenty-four Norv Cummings, so he ex- 
temporised an address to the remainder. He had not come, < said, with 
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the intention to act as tracker or beater, as people seemed to think ; nor 
did he intend to penetrate into the cover; and his advice was that they 
should take up a position and.stick well together. As none of the party 
cared for the lion breakfasting off their much-esteemed bodies, the address 
met with considerable applause, and was carried unanimously. This 

upon, they followed the white banners of the horsemen. Not so 
the “ tirailleurs” from the Maison Carrée: ‘when they learnt that they 
were expected to enter into the cover in order to drive the lion from its 
lair, they disbanded and took flight to the surrounding heights, without 
any one being able to prevent them.” 

Colonel Daumas was in the mean time disposing his forces to the best 
possible advantage, when suddenly a loud roar was heard. The effect 
appears to have been electrical. ‘Tout le monde resta muet : on se re- 
ge avec effroi, sans oser bouger.” The very horses trembled, and the 

ogs crouched between the legs of the gallant sportsmen. Every one 
seemed to say to the other, “ The lion is there !” but no one took the initia- 
tive in moving towards the spot whence the ominous sound proceeded. The 
alternate entreaties and threats of the colonel failed to a any of the 
Arabs to sacrifice themselves for the amusement of the others. At last 
the colonel himself got off his horse, and taking a rifle led the way. M. 
de Quiviéres was one of those who boldly followed. His hopes were that 
as there was a fat volunteer in front, the lion would prefer so well-con- 
ditioned an individual to himself, who was of rather spare habits. The 
party walked on tiptoe through the cover and gained an eminence on the 
opposite side, “le coeur dégonflé,” he intimates—‘‘ wonderfully relieved.” 

hey then came to the heroic determination of making another trouée 
—for our author is himself ashamed to call a walk on tiptoe in a file 
through the cover a battue—and, Dieu merci ! he adds, it ended like the 
first, without seeing the lion. This wondrous feat done, Colonel Daumas 
got on his horse, and recommended the sportsmen to follow him to the 
adjacent valleys. They did so, but they all felt quite certain that they 
were leaving the lion behind them in the cover, and after a long walk 
they returned on the road to Algiers “enchantés du résultat de la chasse,” 
which, we fear, would not have served to enhance their prowess as sports- 
men among the Arabs. As to M. de Quiviéres, he declared that he had 
experienced emotions enough, which manifestly means that he was in a 
dreadful fright, and if ever he went lion-hunting again, he resolved that 
he would go on horseback as an amateur, and the only arm he would have 
should be—a telescope. He was not, however, the only one who expe- 
rienced emotions on the occasion. While the gallant little band of rifle- 
men were treading their way tiptoe across the cover in as straight a line 
as they could find, a mounted officer, De Noue by name, seeing that 
nothing was on the move, ventured also to push his horse a short way in. 
He had not gone far, however, before his steed began to plunge and 
neigh, and its mane stood on end; at the same time he heard a hoarse 
noise, and saw an enormous beast of a reddish-brown colour moving in 
the shrubbery. Striking his spurs into his horse’s flanks he turned its 
back upon the terrible apparition and galloped out of the cover, con- 
vinced that the lion was bounding after him. Once clear of the jungle 
he stopped short, and then found that it was a tame camel that he had to 
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do with, and which was still grunting at being so unceremoniously dis- 
turbed. 

The Beni Aissa, or “Children of Jesus,” as they call themselves, of 
Algiers, leave the dancing dervishes of Constantinople in the shade, If 
we are to believe our author, they play with serpents, eat cactuses, spines 
and all, swallow scorpions, bite and lick red-hot plates, and stab them- 
selves in the eyes with sharp instruments: all this to prove that with 
faith stones, insects, fire itself, will change into food. 

One fine morning, just as he was sitting down to breakfast, M. de 
Quiviéres received a despatch signed “ Jusuf.” On opening the parcel, 

eat was his surprise to see in it two objects of a repulsive aspect. At 
Best he thought it might be some new and wonderful species of truffles, 
or morels ; but remembering that when the general had taken his de- 
parture on an expedition against the Kabyles, he had, in reply toa ques- 
tion put to him as to what he should send back as a present, said, “ Send 
me the ears of the first Kabyle that you kill,” he looked again, and found 
that the supposed truffles were the two ears of a Kabyle! The Spahis 
used to be paid for every enemy’s head that they brought in, but this 
being found to be attended with inconvenience, the authorities satisfied 
themselves with two ears. Two natives wishing to get the reward given 
for a head, once volunteered each an ear; uniuckily, however, when the 
were presented they were found to be both left ears, and the chef de 
bureau Arabe is still waiting for the two right ears to pay the price of 
two heads. 

M. de Quiviéres’s sporting expeditions appear to have been attended 
not only with indifferent success, but also with some ridicule. He 
was, however, more lucky at Constantine. There he disabled “a mag- 
nificent eagle” with small shot! and a young Moor having come to 
his assistance and pinioned him, he was enabled to bear away his prize to 
the Hotel de Europe. It would be cruel to insinuate that the magnifi- 
cent eagle might be after all a common vulture of the shambles, but 
after the story of a camel mistaken for a lion, and a toad for a panther, 
= a further error would not be utterly beyond the range of proba- 

ility. 

M. de Quiviéres was not, however, it appears, a chasseur given to 
mistakes. On the contrary, he got very angry because, having stated at 
Constantine that he had seen foxes in the Mansourah, he was laughed at. 
He staked his reputation as a sportsman to the fact, and went out at 
night determined to vindicate his reputation for accuracy. Having taken 
up his position behind two rocks (it might have been thought that one 
would have been sufficient), he had not waited long before a beast ap 
peared, but lo! it was a jackal—a superb jackal! Another soon came 
forth, it also was a jackal! He began to feel that his reputation was 
gone, when he perceived an elongated muzzle projecting itself beyond a 
crevice in the rocks followed soon by a head, and then a body with a tail 
such as jackal never wagged. Now was his turn for a triumph; he sent 
the whole contents of his fowling-piece right into its chest, and nearly 
broke his own neck in tumbling down the rocks to secure his prize. 

Travelling on the road from Constantine to Bona, the party were 
accompanied by a tourist and his lady. The men, like sensible fellows, 
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on the banks of the Hamise. 

Upon the occasion of a visit to the falls of the Chiffa, the party were 
accompanied by another lady, who, feeling fatigued, waited, in company of 
one of the cavaliers, in a little wood that lay at about half way from 
Blidah, while the remainder of the party proceeded on their journey. The 
ee cae so much in the grove, it appears, as to have 
attracted attention of a troop of monkeys, who began shouting, 
grinning, and laughing at them, and finished by stoning them s0 effec- 
tually as to expel them from the shady precincts, and they were found 
on return of the others in a state of considerable discomfiture, ex- 
posed to the whole force of the sun’s rays. 

The of Oran, and the manners and customs of its inhabitants— 
among are five thousand Spaniards—differ altogether from those 
Algiers. Balls are especially the fashion, and the ladies are so perse- 
vering in their saltatory exercises, that at a ball given by General de La- 
moriciére there was no getting rid of them except by opening the shut- 
ters and letting in all the brilliancy of a morning sun upon what M. de 
Quiviéres very ungallantly describes as “ pale faces with disordered hair, 
and long —. down the cheeks and neck—results of the night’s 
exercise.” ntlemen do not appear to have been much better be- 
haved, for they had a souper fin at seven in the morning, at which 
Generals Bosquet and De Lamoriciére had a warm discussion as to the 
relative merits of their horses, and Bosquet and D’Illiers mounted two 
rs without saddles, and went through all the exercises of an amphi- 


re. 
M. de Quiviéres was not only inspector, tourist, artist, sportsman, and 
cordon bleu, but he was also a magnetiser, and, as with all other things, 
de premiére force! He relates several instances of lucidity which sur- 
prised even himself. One is, ps, as amusing as it is surprising. 
It appears that a captain of engineers, who is described as being of a 
strong mind, but weak heart, used to — at all their “grimaces,” as 
he called them, and declared that none 


Hs canaillnghy Geant t0 fetdh her and, once asleep, she was placed in 
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magnetic relation with the captain, who still doubted the reality of her 

somnolence. But scarcely had he touched her hand, than the ealm and 

mild expression of the young gists. physiognomy was shanges inte. an 
ion of manifest annoyance, even anger. ; 

“ Ah, it is you!” she said. “What are you doing here? Don't 
touch me! I shall not listen to you any more. Go—go to Luisa, 
repeat to her what you said to her last night: that you never will love 
any one but her; and that I am a little fool. Go away, I do not 
want to see you any more.” 

The unfortunate captain of engineers, as red as the facings of his coat, 
astounded at this deluge of reproaches, did not know whether to reply to 
them, to laugh, or to be angry. 

* Are you quite certain that she is asleep ?” he said, with an expression 
of considerable anxiety. 

“ You shall convince yourself of that,” retorted the operator; and he 
quietly awakened the patient. Her features ually resumed the 
mildness and serenity which were their habitual expression, and when 
she opened her eyes, she went blushingly and took the arm of her per- 
fidious captain, who never expressed a wish to see her magnetised 


n. 
bs Tlemcen, which he describes as half prison, half barracks, ruinous, 
and tenanted by jackals, rats, lizards, and Arabs, our author saw a soldier 
shot and an Arab decapitated in the space of one week. The first took 
off his coat without flinching, crossed his arms proudly on his breast, 
quietly contemplated the muskets that were levelled at him, and died 
without a shudder. The second walked to his doom, his hands and eyes 
raised up to heaven, like a priest going to the sacrifice. There was even 
enthusiasm in his look, and this changed to resignation when he bowed 
his head to receive the blow. It was only at the second stroke that he 
fell to the ground. Then, horrible to relate, the body rose up again, 
took a step towards the executioner, and said to him: “ Do your duty 
better, unskilful man! Muhammad will punish you!” It was only, 
however, at the fifth blow that the head was severed from the body. 
M. de Quiviéres says the death of the first was that of a brave man, that 
of the second of a fanatic. Love of approbation in reality sustained 
in a great measure the first ; religious feeling the second. The Westerns 
seldom do justice to the deep piety of the Orientals. 

Tlemcen is situated in a beautiful district. M. de Quiviéres compares 
it to Alsace, Franche-Comté, and the Vosges, among the most fertile and 
flourishing of the hilly districts of France. 

“What a pity,” he exclaims, contemplating such beautiful scenery, 
“that this country should be so difficult to conquer, and that they do not 
send to it men and money sufficient! The more one explores it, the 
more fertile and the more beautiful does it appear. It is Brittany with 
its meadows, its rivulets, and its great trees. On every side are the 
ruins of magnificent mosques, graceful marabuts, colossal stones and 
fragments of columns; the traces of a once powerful occupation are to 
ne i in every direction, showing that a great nation has passed over 

Chedli, one of the wealthiest sheikhs of the province of Oran, feasted 
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our traveller with true Arab hospitality. There was the immense wooden 
salver, with the inevitable roast sheep; there was a dish of potatoes 
(introduced by'Marshal Bugeaud), served up with a sauce of fine herbs ; 
there were boiled chesnuts; ragofit of mutton, with peas; cakes and 
honey, the latter of exquisite flavour; and there were raisins and oranges. 
In return, M. de Quiviéres produced a bottle of anisette de Bordeaux, 
and, as his host was suffering from rheumatism in the shoulder, he re- 
commended frictions. The sheikh tried the receipt, and then, by way of 
change, began to imbibe a little, passing it to his friends, who found it 
so much to their liking, that our traveller says, “ Je vis le moment ov la 
bouteille entiére allait disparaitre!” The Frenchman was not so liberal 
as the Arab. 

It was on this occasion, too, that he first witnessed a visitation of locusts. 
An immense fertile plain was covered two or three inches deep with the 
noxious insects. As far as the eye could reach, the earth was of the same 
monotonous brown colour. Not a blade of corn or a vegetable had been 
left, and nothing remained but the skeletons of the trees. Our traveller 
expressed his eympath for the sheikh, but the latter, with true Mussul- 
man resignation, li up his eyes, and muttered, “ Allah akbar !” 

At Mostaganem the houses, built of reeds plastered with mud, cracked 
in the heat, and became the lurking-places of innumerable reptiles. 
Luckily, the station was also frequented by numerous storks, which kept 
them down a little. One evening that, garrison style, they were waiting, 
with cigars a-light, to see Colonel Berthier to his bed, before bidding him 

-by, the orderly, on turning down the clothes, disclosed an enormous 
snake, rolled up like une anguille a la tartare—a culinary comparison 
introduced upon a strange occasion. A pair of tongs were obtained, 
and the animal was thrown out to a stork, which, from the liberality with 
which it was helped to reptiles from the colonel’s hut, had become a 
steadfast friend and companion. 

Our traveller's apartment in this delightful town looked out upon the 
market-place, and there the whole canine race of the neighbourhood— 

inters, setters, and hounds of the officers, Arab dogs, and bazaar dogs— 

eld their rendezvous at night to devour the refuse of the day; and no 
doubt their discussions, he intimates, were very brilliant, but they were 
also so noisy that, however much one might be inclined to do so, it was 
impossible to remain a stranger to them. At first our traveller thought 
that, by opening the window and apostrophising after the fashion of the 
most energetic orators, he should effect some diminution of the nuisance ; 
but finding this utterly ineffectual, he laid up a store of stones on 
the window-sill, and, as he could not sleep, he spent the night in bom- 
barding the enemy. No doubt he would soon have got tired of this, and 
have ultimately resigned himself to sleep amid the clamour of dogs, as 
many an Oriental traveller has had to do amidst the still more piercing 
howls of jackals, when Juckily he was enabled to start for Arzew. On the 
road to the latter place he was the victim of two Diffus (whence our 
Indian tiffin), which he was obliged to submit to. The Arab chiefs had 
got scent of his journey, and three times on the road he found a tent 
—— and a collation prepared. ‘“ Quels rafraichissements, bon Dieu !” 

e exclaims. Three sheep roasted entire, preceded by an enormous dish 
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of couscoussou ! It certainly was a rather serious undertaking to attempt 
to grapple with such provender two or three times in the morning; but 
he one comfort, that when he could not dispose of what Arabian 
hospitality had provided for him, the assistants, as he calls them, benefited 
largely by his abstinence. 

Arrived at Arzew, the commandant of the post had a bed laid for the 
traveller in an outhouse, which is dignified as a pavillon, and M. de 
Quiviéres comforted himself with the * of a good night’s rest after all 
his discomforts at Mostaganem. But, alas! no sooner in bed and the 
candle out, than he felt the presence of a whole host of minute enemies. 
The candle was lit again, and there they were, red, black, brown, and grey; 
flat, long, round, and of all shapes. ‘ My counterpane,” says the un- 
fortunate inspector, “was a turj, upon which a whole army of insects 
were engaged in a steeple-chase !” 

The next day, on approaching Oran, a friend was to send out some 
horsemen with refreshments to relieve the traveller at a half-way station. 
After a great deal of trouble, clambeting over rocks, and with difficulty 
effecting a way among spiny shrubs, firing now and then a signal of 
distress, he at length came upon the emissaries, who were quietly engaged 
in devouring the pastry that had been sent for his especial comfort, and 
washing it down with the Bordeaux destined to relieve his mouth, ed 
with long travel through the gorge of the Lion Mountains! The cool- 
ness of the emissaries surpassed even their gluttony. With a bottle in 
one hand and a great slice of ham in the other, the leader of the party 
rose up to welcome the traveller, whom, he said, they had given up as 
having fallen into some rocky cleft, or been eaten up hy. lions! At last 
a good bath and two nights of undisturbed sleep at Oran, followed by the 
restorative influence of the cookery at La Régence, in Algiers, enabled 
M. de Quiviéres to close his journey in a calm and dignified manner by a 
trip to Tunis, before crossing the Mediterranean. Probably what he had 
experienced in Algeria did not unfit him for the enjoyment of the comforts 
of home: a little roughing often does many a discontented man a world 


of good. 
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PUBLIC AFFATRS—INDIA. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Tue most important subject at present which occupies, we ought 
perhaps to say, which “should” occupy, public attention, is our Indian 
empire, on which we touched last month, noticing one or two events 
which bore a resemblance in a small degree to the present outbreak. We 
believe that no arranged plan, no extended plot for an insurrection, existed 
there, but that there were causes for the more rapid extension of the 
mutiny which must be sought in the conduct of the ruling powers in 
England and Bengal : we mean by “ powers” the impolitic system of the 
East India Company and its agents. It was our lot to begin a literary 
life where we could not but become acquainted with the mode of acting 
adopted by the Company in too many unjust and impolitic cases. 
The mutiny and slaughter in Vellore arose from orders given—we 
never could hear by whom—for interfering with the unalterable 
customs of the natives allied to caste, orders.rescinded by the good 
sense of Lord William Bentinck. These were the offspring, assuredly, 
of the command of no Indian officer, but probably of one of those 
who proceeded from St. James’s-street to take a command, with 
all its idle notions and inexperience in his head, where in respect 
to caste and religion the utmost delicacy of conduct was required, 
as well as a perfect knowledge of the character of the natives. At Vellore, 
as we showed last month, the women’s lives were all spared. It is not so 
in the present case. Has this circumstance any significance in the aboli- 
tion of the Suttee, if the origin of the mutiny be a religious one, or else 
in the Mohammedan hatred of unsecluded womanhood? Both Moham- 
medan and Hindoo, unfortunately, had an equal detestation of the product, 
the one of the hog, the other of animal fat, particularly as some animals 
are held sacred by the latter. It was known that a hatred of this nature 
existed, yet it appears attempts were made to continue the practice, or 
treat it lightly, when no cause of higher dissatisfaction could possibly exist. 
The men of the 3rd Cavalry at Meerut took fire at the punishment of their 
comrades, and in a moment of excitement and rage mutinied themselves, 
and spread the disaffected spirit abroad like a rapidly increasing confla- 
gration. No cry is so strong as that of religion outraged. Montesquieu 
truly said: “Il y a pourtant une chose que |’on peut quelquefois opposer 
i la volonte du prince : c'est Ja religion. On abandonnera son pére, ou 
le tuera méme, si le prince l’ordonne, mais on ne boira point de vin, s'il le 
veut ou s'il l’ordonne.” It is possible that emissaries were at once de- 
spatched with false statements to the different native corps ; disaffection 
already existing from political causes could hardly have caused so sudden 
an outbreak—a conspiracy of any standing would have oozed out. Our 
old “ No Popery” ery cannot be forgotten, nor how for long years it re- 
tarded measures of great benefit to this country, and yet here the funda- 
mental doctrines of the two creeds were alike. Had there been a con- 
spiracy hatched before the affair at Meerut, the Madras and Bombay 
armies would have been got over by the mutineers. Lillibullero dethroned 
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a British king—a mere song. Can it be wondered, then, that in India, 
a trivial matter to a n, but one, unfortunately, in which it sin- 
gularly happened that both Hindoo and Mohammedan agreed, should 
arouse the military to mutiny? The Mohammedan there has always been 
the more troublesome. Both these people are intensely bigoted to their 
creeds, though very different in character. Their adherence to their 
forms and ceremonies is incredibly binding. The East India Company 
had mingled the men of the two creeds in their army in place of keeping 
the followers of each separate, so as to balance them one against the other, 
for they have no regard for each other but that arising from a community 
of interests. The Mohammedans were conquerors in India as well as 
ourselves. There was no foresight in the Company but in one charac- 
teristic matter, and that was to make conquests in order to accumulate 
revenue, and even to disregard alliances and treaties by indirect means 
when it would seem likely to contribute to their coffers. In place of 
concentrating and stocaiiahen their position, they adopted the impo- 
litic system of extension, in a country where they had none but the con- 
quered people to hold their enormous territorial acquisitions in subjection. 
Thus they were sitting on barrels of gunpowder all the time they were 
acquiring territory by force of arms or dishonesty in treaties. They could 
not see the chance of an explosion from a trivial incident like the present. 
The Company had, too, its own peculiar religion, which did not stand on 
such petty points as ceremonials connected with conscience in others. 
The Seuki of Plutus is remarkable for its self-absorption and slight of 
all else, and for a peculiar dimness of sight in its votaries, where the in- 
terests of others are concerned. The Company become lulled into that 
sense of security which is described in the proverb, “‘ Whom the gods 
intend to destroy they first rob of their understanding.” The Company 
did not know the other day that torture was practised in their territories 
to extort taxes. We reply, They ought to have known it, and, not know- 
ing it, were not fit for the post they hold. 

It is significant of the faults of the Company that it was in the presi- 
dency where the supreme government was in local activity that the 
mutiny appeared. That the army was in a different state there from 
what it ought to be we have the testimony of Sir Charles Napier. To 
this we can add the testimony of one or two other officers, — of 
knowing better than even Sir Charles Napier of its state, one of whom 
had served between forty and fifty years in the Indian army. He used to 
express great uneasiness on the fare and some years ago we remem- 
ber his making a significant sign that the Company was ar ape: proceed- 
ing to cut its own throat. The army, he said, no longer was what it had 
been. The European officer was once always with his men, attached to 
them as they were to him; he treated them kindly, and ps, looked 
up to him with great regard. He made up his mind to India as his home 


for life unless he attained high rank by long service. The Company 
detached the English officers on civil duty, leaving a few junior Europeans 
with their regiments, and garrisoned with these regiments alone most 
important places—Delhi for one, he might have instanced. In this ser- 
vice their military duties were lost sight of in the idea of accumulating 
money, and of getting back early to England. India was no longer an 
adopted home. The troops found their native officers were perm 


sub- 
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stitutes for the Europeans, could command them as well, and to 
feel the importance of the discovery, and the contempt with which they 
were treated. The charm of the European officer’s ability and power 
was broken, and discipline neglected, while the Sepoy’s attachment to 
him was dissipated. The council in Bengal is the East India Company 
still. The governor of India can have no knowledge of the country 
but through that council ; and it is remarkable that every governor sent 
out is always declared the best governor that ever was in office. He 
may know no more of India than of Kamschatka when he goes out, and 
may return in the short space of three years with the fame of a demi- 
Alexander, who has discomfited a new Porus. Now, it is not very easy 
to become acquainted with such a vast empire, its interests, people, and re- 
sources, but the governor-general finds all this knowledge in the council 
of the Company—a knowledge derived from the same repetition. He 
must see with their eyes, and, in fact, be made * by,” not “for,” his place. 
No governor of India ought to be there less than from seven to ten years. 
He ought to be able to act alone, and to be responsible to parliament. We 
have a viceroy in Ireland where he is not wanted, while India is ruled by 
chapmen and dealers. As to the use of military officers for civil services, 
it arises from such officers being well-educated men before they leave 
England, and speaking the language of the country acquired here be- 
forehand. 

The scarcity of qualified individuals for such posts—which, from 
want of education, the officers of the Queen’s army would be unequal to 
fill, and are therefore saved the temptation —might be easily supplied from 
England, if the education and outfit were not so expensive. There is no 
want of respectable youths who, but for this, would qualify, and, taking 
at first some subordinate post in India, in a very little time be as capable 
as any others for that service, which is ruining, or rather has ruined, the 
Bengal native troops. The Company had better have educated civil 
individuals without cost at all. But the East India Company is, and has 
always been, ruled in its government by the principle of traffic. That 
principle has never yet been anywhere, or in any age, and never will be, 
consonant with the principle of good government. The people of Eng- 
land, too, have been accustomed to regard India in a very different point 
of view from our other colonies, because there has been no community of 
feeling between them and the Company, except among those who hold 
its stock, seeing it is a money-ruled territory ; in other words, a terri- 
tory ruled not for the benefit of the people, but for what can be made by 
it, just as if it were a piece of Manchester cotton. 

ut when the present revolt is put down, which it must be, let the cost 

be what it may, we ask, in common with all our fellow-subjects, What 
is the step to be taken next? Is the Company still to go on misruling, and 
how must that misrule end? The debt of India will be thrown upon the 
British people if India be not kept. Are we, the people of England, to 
remain still subservient to the interests of the holders of the stock of a 
mercenary company which has so grossly mismanaged its concerns? ‘This 
is an all-important question. If India be preserved, it will be preserved 
by English blood and exertion. That a company shall exist, with a 
wer independent, to a great extent, of the crown and parliament of 
gland—for the Board of Control is a most remarkable piece of fudge— 
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is not to be longer borne. We must have the ruler or rulers of India 
responsible to parliament, not indirectly, but directly, and in the face of 
noonday. We must have all really and truly beneath the British rule 
that belongs to the British crown. We deny that our Queen Victoria is 
Queen of India de facto. We deny that the British people and soldiers, 
her oa om. subjects, shedding their blood there, have any real hold or 
brotherhood with the territory they are keeping. It is ruled by a body 
of traders on mercantile principles, and not on the enlarged principles 
of just political government, and the yet higher principles of justice and 
humanity to the governed. We deny the responsibility of its rulers to 
the British people under the present nominal system, and assert that it 
must be vindicated to the letter. 

What are the objections? Constitutionally, none; we believe the 
present system, on the contrary, to be highly anti-constitutional. The 
objections put forward will be twofold : 

** We, the stockholders, lent our money to the Company; we are not 
disposed to lend our money, save to the existing authorities.” 

In the next place: “ The patronage of India is great, and, being lovers 
of our country, we fear the disposal of that patronage by hands not so 
pure and immaculate, or, in fact, so indifferent as our own to the love of 
lucre, may introduce corruption into the government, and finally ruin 
our liberties !” 

The first objection is easily got rid of by offering to pay off the holders 
and creating new stock. 

The second objection is best answered by another question: “If the 
crown and its ministers are the ruling power, amenable to parliament, is 
: mr there should be any executive in the country independent of 
them ?” 

But the objection as to the patronage and its great extent is a strong 
argument why it should no longer remain in most mercenary hands un- 
controlled by the public. For what end does any national government 
exist but to be at the head of the executive? The patronage of all other 
existing offices belongs to the ministry for the time being, and there is 
no other responsible authority to be invested with it, least of all one 
whose profession and vitality are lust of gain. If the legitimate source 
of place and office cannot be trusted with the fulfilment of the duties, no 
inferior and irresponsible corporation of citizens can have a right to it. 
There must not be two ruling powers independent of each other. Parlia- 
ment, in such a case, might be corrupted, they say. But the electors, 
doing their duty, would prevent that, while at present there is no check. 
In any case, men in office, who do not hold it for mere pecuniary profit, 
can have no cause to dread a trial of corruptibility in comparison with @ 
body whose object is avowedly not one of high ambition and honest rule, 
but solely that of making a market by any of the means they possess for 
that purpose. 

We therefore repeat, the Company must cease to be. The time is come 
to sweep away entirely its interference—to make a complete clearance of 
it. Let the country do right, and not look to consequences, for these, in 
that case, will ever take care of themselves. There is no possible situa- 
tion in which an individual or an empire can be placed which necessitates 
the committal of a crime. ‘The opposite has been the result of support- 
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ing such a company, and has proved injurious in its practice. The 
setting aside of the y will not tend to increase the quantum of 
80 very y- Besides, that patronage will then be under 
the pubic conta ‘Oh, the minister will be able to bribe the whole six 
and fifty of the House of Commons, and secure infallibly a 
majority in the peers by such an amount of patronage.” Nothing can be 
more contrary to reason than that t. Suppose the peninsula of 
Spain became subjected to the British crown, would the people of Eng- 
land consent that it should be ruled by certain manufacturers for their 
own profit, because the crown might be subjected to corrupt influence 
through the appointments of governors of provinces and the needful 
machinery for controlling the conquest ? We contend that the crown is 
the only depositary of such a trust, and that if it abuse such a trust the 
remedy is provided by the constitution. A minister has a neck for the 
axe, a nondescript company has no such responsibility. If the representa- 
tives of the people become corrupt, it is because the people themselves are 
so in the return of those they send to parliament, and they will have 
themselves alone to blame. We are bound to take India immediately 
out of the control of those who have proved they are not fit to manage its 
government and to place it under a just, and equitable, and responsible 
—_ of rule, as fully as any other portion of the British dominions. 
e have again and again seen how sparing the Company has been of any 
measures for the good of the people they ruled. They have been forced 
to do the very little they have done. The public are well aware, too, 
how extensive have been the means and influence of the Company to 
resist every honest attempt to display them in their true colours. Have 
they not employed their patronage and every means they possessed to 
that end? W at is this Company? Who are the responsible parties 
attached to it? All the world knows it is a phantom name of nobody 
knows who, current as the actual ruler of a hundred millions—a merce- 
nary “John Company.” That the wise, the high-minded, the ex- 
perienced, the noble in the land, are not component parts of the 
mysterious wisdom which decrees the happiness or misery of so many 
millions, is perfectly understood. All relating to the Company is of a 
negative nature. We have a right to the positive in everything which 
regards our fellow-subjects and their political relations. 
Let us go back a little. Mr. Pitt entered parliament in 1781, and 
supported Burke’s reform of the civil list. He commenced with Fox and 
urke in opposing Lord North’s government. He denounced the American 
war, the favourite object of George III. The country hailed him as the 
heir in patriotism of his father when he called that war accursed, wicked, 
barbarous, crael, unjust, and diabolical. He next broaght forward a 
motion for parliamentary reform. Unacquainted with the world, except 
in a short visit to the Continent, he was but just twenty-three years old, 
and he became one of Lord Shelburne’s administration as chancellor of 
the exchequer. He soon after threw off his former principles, and showed 
himself the t of all he had before upheld, exhibiting his ambitious 
views somewhat prematurely. ‘There can be no doubt that his desire to 
retain office and please the king, whose feelings regarding America he had 
angen emeee bien ateennents to gaan Mane in violent oppo- 
sition to the India Bill, generally called Fox’s, but prepared by no less a 
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man than Burke. Pitt had no knowledge of the affairs of India. Burke 
was more eminent for that knowledge than any other individual in the 
country. The East India Company, by a series of outrages which no 
government could permit its subjects any longer to carry on without 
control, if only for the sake of its own dignity, had rendered some step 
in the opinion of both political parties. If public virtue were 
not banned among men, if the brutal right of conquest gave a body 
of traders a power independent of the government of their country—a 
tion in the midst of a nation boasting of its freedom—the restraint 
of the Company in some degree was demanded, even on the score of 
humanity. The Company was incompetent to govern, and it was most 
inconsistent that in the midst of a nation calling itself free, the savage 
right of conquest should have been acknowledged as conceded to a few 
merchants, whose principle of rule was anything but good government, 
and whose ends were mercenary. 

In the bill proposed by Mr. Burke, the commercial and territorial 
affairs of the Company were proposed to be lodged in the hands of seven 
commissioners, appointed by parliament for five years, irremovable by 
the crown, unless at the instance of parliament itself. These commis- 
sioners were to be assisted by nine directors, nominated by parliament, 
and elected by the proprietors of the Company. It was but natural that 
petitions against such an abridgment of an uncontrolled despotism, such 
a check upon crime on the part of the Company, should have been got 
up, and poured into parliament. The hands of unlimited power are 
always strong, and its adherents influential. The country, as it regards 
India at the present hour, made no stir in the matter pro or con, 
Pitt moved the adjournment of the question, having secretly prepared for 
its defeat in the Lords. The bill was carried through the Commons by 
a very large majority, to which fact the Lords paid no more respect than 
they paid recently to the Oaths Bill on behalf of the Jews, exhibiting, 
as it did in the latter case, and on the Reform Bill, that display of power 
destitute of reason, upon which in past times it based its regulations 
for dealing with the Commons and people, which yet stand a part of its 
rules. Pitt had become swayed by an ambition for place, and making 
that gratification his first desire, he determined, as the surest means of 
holding power, to do his utmost to gratify the king, although neither 
personally, nor by family inheritance, was he a favourite of the monarch. 

III. knew no more of India than he had known of America, when 
he declared he would sooner lay down his crown than make that peace 
with the Americans which North had desired to make before, and 
which he was forced to make in the end, after wasting an ocean of blood and 
treasure. Ever on the side of arbitrary rule, as far as he dared go, the — 
interfered in the most unconstitutional manner on this occasion, thoug 
he knew no more, as before observed, of the merits of the question than 
his cream-coloured horses. He ordered Lord Temple to declare that he 
would consider all the peers who voted for the measure personal enemies 
of hisown! The Lords ought to have treated such a message to sway 
and dictate to them with supreme contempt. Men of common spirit, or 
a just appreciation of their own duties, would have done so ; but they did 
no such thing. They had no will of their own; they were the breath of 
the royal nostrils—those hereditary legislators. No wonder that Franklin 
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exclaimed, “‘ Hereditary legislators—hereditary mathematicians!”* Yet 
in the reign of our good King William IV. they treated that monarch 
cavalierly; but then the measure they opposed put an end to their own 
profit in boroughs. They were making an oblation to their own selfish- 
ness, and for that they would even fling the crown overboard. Three 
days after, the king dismissed Fox and North; the latter of whom 
had ruined his own character by continuing the American war to please 
the monarch. Pitt, by this intrigue, became the head of the government. 
But what could have been the monarch’s motive for dismissing his late 


favourite Lord North, and putting Pitt into office? What made the 


king so hasty in his movements ? 

Pitt’s friends, there is no doubt, had a secret hand in the intrigue, for 
it must have been represented to the monarch that Fox’s bill, or rather 
Burke’s, which gave parliament the authority, was too constitutional. 
Pitt’s bill, not brought in till afterwards, vested the command of the 
Indian army in the king. This provision, and the fact that with a board 
of control all political objects were supposed to be secured, met the taste 
of the monarch exactly. In monarchies, limited or not, the head looks 
equally to the “ultima ratio ” of kings for its favourite dependence. The 
nomination of the members of the board being in the crown, and the 
commander-in-chiefship of the Indian army in the king, were satisfactory. 
Pitt's was the right bill, and he was elevated to his desired post. There 
is no doubt the provisions of Pitt’s bill, in contrast to that of Fox and 
Burke, were known at court; in other words, what that minister would 
do if he could get into office. Fox and North received their dismissal at 
the unusual hour of twelve at night. This shows the royal animus, 
because Pitt’s future elevation did not necessitate the dismissal of the 
supporters of the India Bill at the midnight hour. The difference in the 
two bills, therefore, was, in substance, that Pitt’s was a sop thrown in to 
promote his own elevation, by giving the power to the monarch, and 
Fox’s bill distributed it in equal portions between parliament and the East 
India Company, the latter holding the commercial relations alone. This 
event marked the time of the change in the conduct of Pitt, and his 
abandonment of the political principles that characterised his outset in 
life. He attempted to justify himself by saying, that he had drawn his 
bili in consonance with the resolutions of the proprietors of East India 
Stock. He did not dare, he pretended, further to violate chartered 
rights, nor did he admit of putting power into the hands of new and un- 
constitutional characters. ‘The power in the Board of Control, in his 
bill, can only be exercised over what the Company choose the Board shall 
know. In the mean time, all the vast pecuniary transactions of the Com- 
pany were left in its own hands. Nearly the same greedy system as to 
territorial aggrandisement, in proportion to the expected increase of 
revenue it would produce, was still followed; the instruments being the 
natives of the subjugated nations. Thus, as they extended their conquests, 
they became more and more liable to an explosion, a consummation which 
could never be averted by their perseverance in a flagrant violation of 
the rights of others. The Company could not foresee what the most 
experienced among its officers had long foreseen as inevitable, with- 





* At Hamburg, we believe, there is an hereditary professor of divinity ! 
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out a fundamental change, that the system must, before long, crumble 
into ruin—in fact, cannot much longer be permanently maintained. We 
believe this, even if the energy of the present administration succeeds for 
a time in suppressing the present commotion. Things cannot be kept on 
their old footing. The Company cannot exist as a ruling power, and 
India remain with us. Even now, the interest felt is more regarding the 
melancholy fate of individuals in the outbreak than that of the empire. 
Such is the natural effect of depriving parliament of the just power Mr. 
Fox proposed to give to it, withheld for the sake of an intrigue to hold 
office, and for the gratification of a monarch seldom, we believe, compos 
mentis. But all this is of the past; let us be wise, and profit by what 
we have seen. No one is better able, from long experience, than the 
present premier, though we agree the task is gigantic, to carry out a 
system for ruling that vast empire, and healing its wounds. Let us urge 
it forward as soon as possible. We dread delay. We may, by-and-by, 
see it attempted by inefficient hands, bungled out, or tare with the 
idlest encumbrances, under ministers who can only manage public affairs 
by the rule of Lilliput, when they have a Brobdignag before them. As to 
the Company—delenda est Carthago ! 

The history of India is an anomaly in that of nations. It is a history 
of conquest without the stimulant of high-minded ambition, or the pro- 
vocation of foes worthy of attack. It exhibits, among splendid acts of 
individual daring and courage, the most unjustifiable outrages upon the 
rights of others. We see in history the devastation of conquerors in- 
satiate after power—we mark there, too, the acts of petty tyrants who 
have trampled upon humanity—we read of the Mchensenalen bandits 
that ravaged India before us, but we have never before, in the histor 
of mankind, seen a trading company unite in their acts and deeds all 
those mischiefs upon millions of people, from venal motives, to fill 
coffers continually emptied—emptied in the hope of making up one 
pecuniary loss by an outlay in the shape of fresh conquests and new 
aggrandisements, dethroning a sovereign to-day, and appropriating his 
revenues to themselves—setting up a new tributary to-morrow—pushing 
aside from their thrones, without honest excuse, the royal heirs of trust- 
ing allies, and placing their own creatures in their place—then dethroning 
these, and taking possession of their dominions. There is no blacker 
book of self-condemnation than the papers laid before parliament and the 
history of the Company’s transactions in India—we will not own the 
transactions. England must shuffle out of the blame of the flagitious 
acts committed there from time to time, if she submit to the censure of a 
little illogical evasion of her power of observation. We know how slightly 
the public have heretofore regarded this subject. We know it is in vain 
to entreat it to go back and study its own interests. We can, therefore, 
only conjure it to judge, during and after the present fearful outbreak, 
by the unerring rule of right and wrong, all that they may in future hear 
regarding it—to judge impartially by the rule, “Do as you would be 
done unto”—to credit no palliating excuses on any point—but to lay bare 
all before a clear conscience, and there can then be no mistake as to the 
nature of the conclusion. 

The intelligence of the insurrection did not much surprise us. Again 
and again we had heard from intelligent officers who had served Jong in 
the Indian army the state of jeopardy in which the empire was placed; 
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im one case seven years ago. That the revolt should accumulate like a 
snowball was a natural consequence from the alleged cause. The 
cruelties exercised by the Sepoys and raff of the town inhabitants seem to 
indicate that religion, the bitterest of all stimulants to atroci 
in Christians well as Eastern climes, was at the bottom ofthe machi 
It is evident that many of the Sepoys were reluctant revolters. A politi 
revolt would have been more forgiving as ed women and Siiarce 
When the Bishop of Albi was asked by the soldiers how they should 
know the Protestants from the Catholics when they stormed the city, in 
which were an equal number of each religious profession, the prelate 
replied: “ Kill them all, God will know his own !” 

Another reason has been given for the outbreak. There must have 
been some liar cause to act so rapidly and extensively at once, as 
alread «ay A religious motive seems caleulated alone to produce such 
an but we will mention what we recently heard of a different 
character. Should the statement be correct, it will look like retributive 
justice on the Company for its past conduct half a century ago towards 
Oude, a free territory, while it will exhibit the value of the policy pur- 
sued. Two-thirds of the Bengal army are natives of Oude. Living 
upon a part of their pay, the men, forty or fifty thousand in number, had, 
with their savings, purchased small spots of land and erected their cane 
huts upon them, paying no taxes. By the annexation of that free terri- 
tory the land became suddenly subject to a heavy taxation to the Com- 
pany, and the little properties thus acquired by many native soldiers be- 
came of small value in consequence. This, it is said, was suicidal in the 
Company. They here afforded their defenders another cause of dis- 
affection, and one which could be easily obviated, but of which they had 
taken no account. The Sepoy, thus deprived of his property, was made 
an enemy of at once. If thie be true, the alliance of Oude, so unjus- 
tifiably and ungratefully treated in the case of Omdut ul Omrah, seems 
to have worked out a retribution. One crime breeds many, and when 
we see such fearful doings it is right to examine and report all statements 
as to the cause. At a future time we may, perhaps, give a summary of 
the startling proceedings which laid the foundation of the Company’s 
influence in Oude. We do not advert to the horrible results of the 
Indian revolt, nor to the excesses committed by the troops and the seum 
of the towns. Many persons may have escaped whom it is feared have 
— and until some certainty is established it is best to be silent. 

ides, our object is to look at the affair as concerns the empire at 
large, to discover if the Company has not commended the poisoned 
chalice to its own lips by its past acts, and to make the country see the 
necessity of leaving to commercial men their trade, and the rule to higher 
men in motive, who look a little into the welfare of those they govern, 
in of making pecuniary profit the only end of government. 

t was wise not to attempt to storm Delhi with inefficient means. A 
repulse would have been fatal to us. Every day’s delay gains us an 
accession of force, weakens the morale of the mutineers, and encourages 
their concentration on the spot where they can be annihilated together. 
It prevents their occupying strong insulated stations. To attempt to 
storm a large city, with many strong buildings, and enemies sufficient to 
occupy them all, and venture upon street-fighting, where the value of 
Sindgliesll damage en to Semis deine cami tb 0 ur with the 
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revolters, would be very ill judged. The courage of the revolters 
every day grows cooler as the British forces augment. If it were prac- 
ticable to reduce the city by famine, it would be the best mode of all. 
What could induce the Company to fortify a — city containi 
treasure and an arsenal, and to garrison it wholly with natives, it ale 
be difficult to comprehend, were not all the Company’s acts of a piece. 
A chain of strong, small places, isoned one half by Europeans in 
parts of the country judiciously chosen, should have been the system 
pursued, leaving the open town to the Sepoys, whose indifference of late 
to the Company’s service offered a strong contrast to their former 
fidelity. For this some powerful reason must have existed. We can- 
not but repeat our belief that had the revolt been a political con- 
spiracy of any standing, spread far and wide as it was, there would have 
been revelations of it, or symptoms visible not to be mistaken, before it 
broke out, in place of which it ran along the surface of the country like 
the conflagration of dry herbage in a sultry summer. The delay at 
Delhi in waiting for heavy artillery, we believe, was fortunate. The 
revolters possessed heavy guns, which would have told against the best 
troops in the world, in the avenues and streets of the city. Some of the 
buildings are of massy stone, each capable of defence, and the Sepoys are 
not an untrained mob. It was wise, therefore, to delay any attempt to 
enter. We have often paid dear enough for disregarding the dictates of 
science and sound judgment—we too well remember Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Delhi had not fallen at the close of June, but the insurgents were 
getting disheartened in aoe to their previous rage. They some- 
times ventured beyond the defences of the city, and were driven in with 
great slaughter. This had at last prevented revolters elsewhere from 
joining them. At ome the Sepoys seem to have acted with reluc- 
tance against their ofhcers; the 10th Regiment only yielded to the force 
of example, doing its duty faithfully to the last. The accounts of indi- 
viduals murdered appear conflicting in the uncertainty of the intelligence 
received, and confirmation in this respect must be awaited. General 
Cortlandt had routed a body of the revolters near Sirsa; the Rajah of 
Bikani had joined him with his forces; the Punjab, Madras, and 
Bombay were all quiet. Holkar was with us, though two of his regi- 
ments had mutinied. The force before Delhi was now augmented to 
about eight thousand Europeans and five thousand natives. There were 
three thousand five hundred cavalry. The revolters were shut in com- 
pletely, on the spot where they will all soon perish. Here are included 
the first mutineers, namely, those of Meerut, Delhi, and Nusseerabad. 
On June 18, the revolters pushed out a force to a position called “ Eed 
Ghah,” opposite one of the city gates. It was at once attacked and 
carried, the Sepoys driven in, and their ammunition and artillery taken. 
A hundred were killed, with the loss of only two or three men of the 
assailants. ‘Two or three thousand more troops were expected about the 
end of the first week in July, when it was thought an attempt would be 
made to play out the existing tragedy. No less than five thousand men 
intended for China are already on the Ganges, and nearly thirty thousand 
have been embarked here. There is, therefore, no fear for our Indian 
empire. The future government is the thing—and here we again repeat, 
as respects the ee repeat once more to Lord Palmerston— 
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From China the capture of nearly all the Canton junks, or their de- 
struction, shows that our blue-jackets and three or four thousand marines 
can do all thatis required to keep the gentle friend of the Opposition, the 
mandarin Yeh, in order. We might augment the marines to five thou- 
sand. Then we need not have an army soldier in China. Lord Elgin 
had not reached Hong-Kong on the 24th of June. A portion of the 
militia is to be called out at home in lieu of the troops withdrawn, until 
more can be recruited. Government has shown a most praiseworthy 
energy upon the occasion. 

Parliament proceeded with the public business in a mode we could 
wish to see altered, for the Lords, faithful to the traditions of their 
nominal ancestors in the days when religious persecution was thought to 
do Heaven the best service, rejected the alteration of the Jewish Oaths 
Bill, with great disdain towards their masters, the people of England. 
Some months ago we inquired whether the House of Commons would 
longer submit to the humiliation of suffering the Lords to dictate to 
them and the people of England whom the latter should elect and the 
Commons receive as their representatives. Lord John Russell, at the 
eleventh hour, discovered, or the discovery had been made for him, that 
their high mightinesses, the Lords, need not be consulted at all on the 
matter, and a committee was appointed to investigate whether the 5th 
and 6th of William 1V. would not enable the House of Commons to 
make an order that Baron Rothschild take the oath necessary. This 
was referred to a select committee, which negatived it. Thus Lords 
still dictate to the Commons and people of England who shall represent 
them! The Divorce and Matrimonial Bill was opposed, and much time 
lost in debating upon it. Lord Palmerston expressed his determination 
to carry through the bill if he prolonged the sitting of the House; in 
other words, kept the members from partridge-shooting, a calamity to 
which that in India must be secondary with the illustrious patriots of 
the Opposition. The majority of a hundred against some of the clauses 
did not cool their ardour. Some found out that Scripture, reason, and 
experience were against the bill, much as in an old debate the Jewish 
law was quoted against a man marrying a deceased wife’s sister, when 
Jacob had married two sisters, both alive. Besides, what has England 
to do with the law of the race her peers are persecuting? The reference 
should be made to the book of the Christian faith. Mr. Gladstone 
opposed the bill altogether, because marriage was indissoluble. The 
honourable gentleman should have added, “and is a sacrament.’’ The 
bill was fought step by step to the last. Ten hours were spent on dis- 
cussing three lines in one instance, or the point that the court should 
exercise its discretion in granting a divorce to a wife whenever adultery, 
accompanied by ill treatment, was proved against the husband. It would 
appear that there was no other bill upon which the Opposition could hope 
to make so good a stand. It speculated, no doubt, upon a great latent 
support from the Church, and so, for want of a better object, selected 
this bill to play out their game for want of a better. We wish them joy 
of a suineliiee which, more than any other, has exhibited the energy of 
their will and the insignificance of their power. The other bills we have 
not space to enumerate. They were, some of them, of considerable im- 


portance. 














